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FROCELLARUD.K. 


FcLKAnos  oLACiALis  (LiniiEeas*).^ 

THE  FULMAR  PETREL. 

I'roceUar'ia  glacialie. 

yDLMiRUa,  IStfpkeni-t.—Beak  not  bo  tang  rb  tbe  heftJ ;  tbc  uppei:  mandihU 

coatNiHi]  of  Irnu  portions,  dtrirled  bj  linevi  or  indsntatioiu ;  llic  whole  togelber 

luge  lud  (troDg,  cnrTiog  saddonlj  Mvardi  the  poiul ;   tho  under  mandible 

gro«>vi1  rilong  ea/A  lidt,  b«nt  at  tba  end,  with  a  pnnDioeat  angle  bcoealb  ;  tbo 

•dgM  of  both  DundibleB  sharp  uid  lattiog  ;  tlioM  of  the  loirer  miuidible  (hat- 

ting  jwt  witbin  thoH  aboTC.     Hoatriln  [iramineot  nloDg  llie  uppor  ridge  of  the 

lifer  naoilEble,  but   nuitet],  cncloieil,  luid  eotuowhut  hiddea   witbio  k  lube 

•  Proedlana  gladalil,  Linni-ni,  Ryst.  Nat.  KJ.  12,  i.  p.  213  (1700). 

+  SUw'i  (Isnenl  Zwlogr,  xiii  |it.  i.  p.  233  |IS2S). 
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with  a  single  external  orifice,  within  which  the  division  between  the  two  nasal 
openings  is  risible.  Tarsi  compressed,  feet  moderate ;  three  toes  in  front  united 
by  membraoes,  hind  toe  radimentary,  with  a  conical  daw.  Wings  rather  long, 
the  first  qoiil-feather  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  family  of  the  Petrels  or  Tubinares  was  in  former 
Editions  associated  with  the  Ijaridce,  but  a  better  knowledge 
of  their  structure — due  mainly  to  the  investigations  of  the 
late  Professor  Garrod,  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Forbes — has 
proved  that,  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  the  grounds 
for  such  collocation  are  very  slight.  Whereas  the  Gulls 
are  schizorhinal,  the  Petrels  are  holorhinal ;  there  are  some 
important  myological  distinctions  ;  the  character  of  the  caeca 
is  quite  different ;  moreover  the  eggs  of  the  Petrels  are  white, 
and  their  young  are  helpless :  in  which,  and  in  several  other 
points,  the  Petrels  approach  the  Storks,  the  American  Vul- 
tures, and  some  of  the  Steganopodes,  The  Editor  is,  however, 
reluctant  to  change  the  previous  arrangement  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  he,  therefore,  retains  the  Petrels  in 
their  former  position  next  to  the  Gulls,  although  the  two 
families  have  little  in  common  beyond  their  webbed  feet  and 
more  or  less  pelagic  habits.^ 

The  Fulmar  Petrel  is  chiefly  an  autumn  and  winter 
visitor  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  England,  and  even  then 
the  specimens  obtained  are  chiefly  birds  which  have  been 
driven  to  our  coasts  by  tempestuous  weather.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  have  been  known  to  occur  far  inland,  and 
as  they  are  incapable  of  rising  from  a  flat  surface,  examples 
have  been  captured  alive.  But  although  rare,  even  on  the 
east  coast  from  Northumberland  to  Essex,  they  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  at  times  on  the  fishing-grounds  about 
thirty  miles  out,  and  when  the  herring-nets  are  being  hauled 
the  voracity  of  the  Fulmars  is  so  great  that  they  are  some- 
times taken  by  hand.  Stragglers  have  also  been  obtained 
along  the  south  and  west  coasts  as  far  as  Devon,  Cornwall, 

*  The  late  Professor  Qarrod  proposed  to  diride  the  Tubifiarei  into  two  groups, 
the  Procdlaritda:  and  the  OceanitidcBt  and  these  opinions  are  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  whose  views  are  folly  stated  in  bis  'Report  on  the  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Challenger,*  Zoology,  Vol.  IV.  Pt  xL  ;  see  especially  pp.  54-64. 
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and  Somerset,  and  BOmetimes,  though  not  ofteu,  off  Wules 
and  the  Dorth-westem  comities. 

To  Ireland  the  Fulmar  is  considered  to  bo  a  still  rarer 
visitor,  and  Thompsou  only  records  three  examples,  namely, 
one  at  Inchidonej  Island,  ona  near  Dublin,  and  one  near 
Cork ;  hut  possibly  this  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of 
observers,  for  Mr.  R.  Warren  liaa  obtained,  or  found  dead, 
no  less  than  eight  examples,  on  the  sands  at  the  Estuary  of 
the  Moy.  His  ottention  was  attracted  to  two  of  these  by  the 
attempts  of  a  Qreat  Block-backed  Gull  to  kill  and  devour 
them  in  their  water-logged  and  enfeebled  condition  after 
heavy  weather. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr,  S. 
Gray,  this  species  occurs  in  winter,  being  frequently  cast  np 
by  the  sea  or  obtained  in  an  emaciated  condition.  Its  breed- 
ing-qnarters  are  St.  Kilda,  Soa,  and  Borrera,  from  which 
group  of  rooks  it  is  a  straggler  in  the  summer  season  to  the 
Oater  Hebrides ;  and  it  has  been  erroneously  stated  to  nest 
in  Skye.  In  the  Shetlands  the  Fulmar  was  only  known  as 
a  visitor  until  the  4th  of  June,  1878,  when  about  a  dozen 
pairs  were  observed  hovering  rouud  the  cliffs  of  the  island 
of  Foula,  where  they  reared  their  yonng  in  some  places  in 
which,  according  to  the  natives,  no  birda  had  ever  bred  before. 
The  nests  were  placed  on  small  ledges  formed  by  the  splitting 
of  the  rocks  into  layers,  while  the  entire  cliff  seemed  so  per- 
pendicular that  no  foothold  could  be  got  for  even  the  smallest 
bird.  The  next  year  about  double  the  number  of  birds  re- 
turned to  the  same  quarters  on  Foula,  and  the  species  seem 
to  be  increasing  there  (Zool.  1879,  p.  380). 

The  following  account  was  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  by  Mr.  John  Macgillivray,  who 
visited  St.  Kilda  in  June,  1840:^"  This  bird  exists  here  in 
almost  incredible  numbers,  and  to  the  natives  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  productions  of  the  island.  It  forms 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  in  its  pursuit.  The  Fulmar  breeds 
on  the  face  of  the  highest  precipices,  and  only  on  such  as 
are  furnished  with  small  grassy  shelves,  every  spot  on  which. 
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above  a  few  inches  in  extent,  is  occupied  with  one  or  more 
of  its  nests.  The  nest  is  formed  of  herbage,  seldom  bulky, 
generally  a  mere  shallow  excavation  in  the  torf,  lined  with 
dried  grass,  and  the  withered  tufts  of  the  sea-pink,  in  which 
the  bird  deposits  a  single  egg,  of  a  pure  white  colour  when 
clean,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  varying  in  size  from 
two  inches  seven  lines  to  three  inches  one  Une  in  length 
by  two  inches  in  breadth.*  On  the  80th  of  June,  having 
partially  descended  a  nearly  perpendicular  precipice,  six 
hundred  feet  in  height,  the  whole  face  of  which  was  covered 
with  the  nests  of  the  Fulmar,  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  habits  of  this  bird,  and  describe  from  personal 
observation.  The  nests  had  all  been  robbed  about  a  month 
before  by  the  natives,  who  esteem  the  eggs  of  this  species 
above  all  others.  Many  of  the  nests  contained  each  a  young 
bird  a  day  or  two  old  at  farthest,  thickly  covered  with  long 
white  down.  The  young  birds  were  very  clamorous  on  being 
handled,  and  vomited  a  quantity  of  clear  oil,  with  which  I 
sometimes  observed  the  parent  birds  feeding  them  by  dis- 
gorging it.  The  Fulmar  is  stated  in  most  works  on  orni- 
thology to  possess  the  power  of  ejecting  oil  with  much  force 
through  its  tubular  nostrils,  using  this  as  a  mode  of  defence ; 
but  although  I  surprised  several  upon  the  nest,  I  never 
observed  them  attempt  this.  On  being  seized  they  instantly 
vomit  a  quantity  of  clear  amber-coloured  oil,  which  imparts 
to  the  whole  bird,  its  nest  and  young,  and  even  to  the  rock 
which  it  frequents,  a  pecuUar  and  very  disagreeable  odour. 
Fulmar  oil  is  among  the  most  valuable  productions  of  St. 
Eilda.  The  best  is  obtained  from  the  old  bird.  The  Fulmar 
flies  with  great  buoyancy  and  considerable  rapidity,  and  when 
at  sea  is  generally  seen  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the 
waves  at  a  slight  elevation,  though  I  never  observed  one  to 
alight,  or  pick  up  anything  from  the  water."t 
Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 

*  Average  2*9  by  2  in.  The  shell,  which  is  rough,  and  pervaded  bj  a  strong 
musky  odour,  is  someUmes  minutely  freckled  with  rusty  red. 

t  A  more  recent  account  is  given  by  Capt.  H.  J.  Elwes  in  '  The  Ibis,'  1869, 
pp.  32-35. 
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th&t  in  tLo  Fulmar  there  appear  to  be  two  distinol  phases  of 
plamage,  analo|;oos,  perhaps,  to  the  light  and  the  dark  forms 
observed  in  some  of  the  Skuas.  The  ordinary  adult  bird  has 
fl  slate-grey  mantle  with  white  head,  neck,  and  underparts; 
bat  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  are  of  an  entirely 
ash-grey  tint:  the  head,  neck,  and  underparts  beiug  only  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  mantle.  The  latter  plumage  has 
been  generally  assumed  and  even  positively  stated,  to  bo  that 
of  the  immature  bird,  but  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Hargitt  for  two  fledged 
yonug  binls  takea  on  MyggenEes  in  the  Fieroes,  in  the  mouth 
of  August,  1876,  with  patches  of  down  still  adhering,  and 
their  underparts  are  quite  as  ■wbito  as  those  of  the  adult: 
in  fact,  but  for  the  greater  freshness  of  the  unworn  feathers 
of  the  mantle,  and  the  weaker  bill,  the  young  are  like  their 
parents.  Mr.  L.  Kumlien,  naturalist  to  the  American  Polar 
Expedition  of  1877-78,  states  that  in  July  he  found  a  few  of 
these  dark-coloured  birds  breeding  on  some  small  rocky 
islands  in  Cumberland  Sound.  He  adds  that  more  dark  birds 
were  seen  in  spring  than  in  antumn,  and  that  they  predomi- 
nate along  the  western  shores  of  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay ; 
but  on  Blue  Mountain,  Ovifak,  Greenland,  where  the  Fulmars 
breed  in  myriads  to  the  verj-  summit,  about  3,000  feet  high, 
he  saw  but  few  dark  birds,  the  fledged  nostlings  being  whitb 
on  the  underparts.  Major  Feilden  was  told  by  Mr.  Fencker, 
of  OodhavD,  that  the  dark  birds  were  called  by  the  natives 
*  Igarsok,'  a  word  meaning  '  cook,'  because  that  functionary 
on  board  the  Danish  trading -Teasels  usually  dresses  in  a  blue 
jersey  (Zool,  1878,  p.  376) ;  he  also  observed  that  the  light- 
breasted  birds  domineered  over  the  dark  ones ;  and  so  far  aa 
the  Editor  can  judge  from  the  limited  series  available,  the 
dark  birds  are  on  the  average  somewhat  smaller.  There  are, 
however,  gradations  in  colour  connecting  the  two  extremes. 

Iq  the  Fieroe  Islands  the  Falmar  made  its  first  appear- 
ance as  a  breeding  species  about  the  year  183D,  and  it  baa 
since  become  common  there.  On  the  coast  of  Scandinavia  it 
is  only  observed  between  autumn  and  spring,  except,  perhaps, 
to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  circle;  and  iu  the  Baltic  it  is  only 
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ft  straggler.  Its  winter  range  is  known  to  extend  as  far 
soath  as  the  Mediterranean,  a  specimen  having  been  obtained 
at  Cette  on  the  18th  of  December,  1860.  In  Iceland  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  birds,  it  being  stated  that  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  young  Fulmars  are  annually  caught  on  the 
Vestmanneyjar  Islands 'to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Proctor 
observed  that  it  was  common  at  Orimsey,  where  the  dark 
grey  form  is  said  to  predominate.  It  is  found  in  abundance 
in  the  Greenland  Seas,  Davis  Strait,  and  BafiSn  Bay ; 
and  up  Smith  Sound  two  were  observed  by  the  'Alert' 
explorers  in  82"*  80'  N.  lat.  Round  Spitsbergen  both  forms 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  light  one  breeds  in  thousands  on 
some  of  the  islands ;  also,  in  less  abundance,  on  Novaya 
Zemlya ;  but  its  continuous  range  cannot  as  yet  be  traced 
along  the  coast  of  Arctic  Siberia.  In  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific  are  found  two  forms  of  questionable  specific 
distinctness,  F.  paciftcm  and  F.  rodgersi,  which  also  display 
the  grey  phase  of  plumage,  and  one  of  these,  or  else  our 
Fulmar,  occurs  on  Prince  Albert  Land.  On  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  winter  range  of  the  Fulmar  extends  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Scoresby,  in  his  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  has  given  a 
long  account  of  this  species,  part  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
**  The  Fulmar  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  whale-fisher, 
joining  his  ship  immediately  on  passing  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  accompanying  it  to  the  highest  accessible  latitudes.  It 
keeps  an  eager  watch  for  anything  thrown  overboard ;  the 
smallest  particle  of  fatty  substance  can  scarcely  escape  it. 
Fulmars  are  remarkably  easy  and  swift  on  the  wing,  flying 
to  windward  in  the  highest  storms,  and  resting  on  the  water 
in  great  composure  in  the  most  tremendous  seas ;  but  it  is 
observed  that  in  heavy  gales  they  fly  extremely  low,  gene- 
rally skimming  along  by  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
are  extremely  greedy  of  the  fat  of  the  whale,  and  though  few 
should  be  seen  when  a  whale  is  about  being  captured,  yet, 
as  soon  as  the  flensing  process  commences,  they  rush  in 
from  all  quarters,  and  frequently  accumulate  to  many  thou- 
sands in  number.     They  then  occupy  the  greasy  track  of  the 
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ship ;  and  being  audacionaly  greedy,  fearlessly  advance  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  men  employed  in  cutting  up  the  whale. 
It  is  highly  amusing  to  obsei^-e  the  voracity  with  which  they 
seize  the  pieces  of  fat  that  fall  in  their  way  ;  the  size  and 
quantity  of  the  pieces  they  take  at  a  mea! ;  the  curious 
chuckling  uoiae  which,  in  their  ansiety  for  despatch,  they 
always  make ;  and  the  jealousy  with  which  they  view,  and 
the  boldness  with  which  they  attack,  any  of  their  species 
that  are  engaged  in  devouring  the  finest  morsels.  When 
carrion  is  scarce,  the  Fulmars  follow  tho  living  whale,  and 
sometimes,  by  their  peculiar  motions  wbon  hovering  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  point  out  to  the  fisher  the  position 
of  the  animal  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit.  They  cannot  make 
much  impression  on  the  dead  whale  until  some  more  powerful 
animal  tears  away  the  skin,  for  this  is  too  tough  fur  them  to 
make  way  through  it." 

In  the  adult  bird  the  curved  point  of  the  bill  is  yellow, 
the  sides  yellowish -while,  the  superior  ridge  investing  the 
nostrils  greGuish ;  irides  dark  l)rown  ;  a  small  dark  spot  in 
front  of  the  eye;  head  and  the  neck  nil  round  white;  the 
bock,  all  the  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  tertials,  upper  tail- 
coverta,  and  tail-feathers  pearl-grey ;  wing- primaries  slate- 
grey;  breast,  belly,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
white  :  sometimes  with  a  little  grey  on  the  flanks ;  legs,  toes, 
and  tbeir  membranes,  pale  grey  in  life,  drying  yellowish ; 
the  claws  slender,  but  curved  and  pointed.  The  whole  length 
of  an  adnlt  male  is  about  nineteen  inches;  tho  wing,  from 
the  anterior  bend,  twelve  to  thirteen  inches ;  the  middle  toe 
and  its  claw  longer  than  the  tarsus, 

In  the  grey  phase  the  Fulmar  has  the  tip  of  the  bill 
yellow,  the  sides  brownish -ye  How,  the  sheath  of  the  nostrils 
almost  black;  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  nearly 
uniform  afih-brown,  but  the  snrface  of  the  back  and  wings 
rather  darker  in  colour;  chin,  neck  in  front,  and  all  the 
□nder  surface  of  the  body  also  uniform  ash-brown,  but 
rather  paler  in  colour  than  the  upper  surface;  legs  and 
toes  bluish  hom-colour,  membranes  paler. 
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(ESTREL4TA    H^SITATA    (KuBl*). 

THE  CAPPED  PETREL. 

VroccUaria  htes'ttata. 

(EaTHiLArA,  fionapnrfFf. — Bill  rather  sborler  th&n  tb«  bud,  alaut,  com- 
prenod,  Htraight  fot  sDme  dietaiice,  tlieii  uccudiag  aL  the  cammeDMmeot  of  the 
■menu,  which  ii  Bhorpl;  decurred,  with  an  acute  lip  ;  nnut  tubes  niodciHleljr 
long,  elevated,  eonspicuouu,  the  iloraal  omline  gtriiight,  the  orifice  inbcireal&T. 
Winp  long  and  pointed,  otcnding  beyend  the  tail  when  folded  ;  the  GiBt  qnill 
k  trifle  longer  thui  the  eecond.  Tail  Tnodcratel;  long  and  gnuJnnted.  Taru 
retienlalod  ;  fMt  and  front  toes  of  modorste  mie  ;  bind  too  Bmall  and  elevated. 

The  Capped  Petrel  reproaented  abovo  was  observed  in 
March  or  April,  1850,  by  a  boy  on  a  heath  at  Sotithacre, 
near  Swaffham  in  Norfolk,  flapping  for  some  time  from  one 

•   PrwitUaria  hatilala,  KnUl,  Bail.  Zool.  i.  p   H2  (1S20). 
t  jf.itrtlata,   Bonnpnrlc,  CompL   Itond    iilii.   p.  7flS  (1856),     AmendoJ  to 
OiiOiUUit,  the  deriration  being  from  tiltrrpot  (nxlruG),  a  gul-H)'- 
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forze-bash  to  another ;  at  length  it  got  into  one  of  the  bushes, 
and  ffaa  then  secured  by  him  :  oxhansted  as  it  nas,  it  bad 
strength  enough  remaining  to  bite  violently  the  hand  of  its 
captor,  who  thereupon  killed  it.  The  late  Mr.  Newcome,  of 
Hockwold  Hall,  near  Brandon,  fortunately  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  hawking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swaffbam,  and 
Mb  falconer,  John  Madden,  observing  tbe  boy  with  tlie  dead 
bird,  procured  it  from  him,  and  lirought  it  to  liia  master,  hy 
whom  it  was  skinned  and  mounted,  and  in  whose  collection 
it  foond  a  place.  A  detailed  account  of  this  bird,  with  two 
illn  strati  on  s,  is  given  by  Prof.  Alfred  Newton  in  'The  Zoolo- 
gist' for  1852,  p.  3691. 

In  the  Museum  at  Bonlogue  there  is  an  example  ea'ul  to 
have  been  shot  near  that  town  many  years  ago  hy  its  donor, 
ft  sportsman  long  ainee  deceased,  and  these  are  the  only 
two  instances  on  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  on 
the  shores  of  Europe,  Little  is  known  of  the  diatribntion 
or  head-quarters  of  this  Petrel,  In  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  specimen  from  Hayti ;  and  in  Paris  there  are 
three  examples  obtained  by  L'Hcrminier,  in  the  island  of 
Gnadeloupe.*  Lafresnaye  states,  on  his  authority  (Rev. 
Zool.  1844,  p.  168),  that  there  are  two  closely-allied  specien 
in  that  island,  the  one  arriving  towards  the  end  of  September, 
and  breeding  in  the  cliffs ;  the  latter,  and  somewhat  smaller 
species,  arriving  at  a  different  time  of  year,  and  breeding  in 
the  same  cliGTs,  but  at  a,  different  elevation.  The  natives 
distinguish  them  as  '  Petrels  dee  hauts '  and  '  Petrels  ( 
has.'  One  or  both  of  these  may,  perhaps,  he  the  '  Dtablotin  ' 
of  the  natives,  stated  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  Pere  Labat 
to  breed  in  holes  in  the  monntaias,  eepecially  in  La  Souffriere 
of  Guadeloupe,  and  in  Dominica ;  and  it  has  been  assumed 
that  Labat's  bird  maybe  this  species;  but  against  this  it 
most  be  said  that  Labat  expressly  states  that  his  '  Diablotin ' 
is  black  all  over,  ond  as  such  ho  figures  it.  Mr,  F,  Ober, 
who  recently  visited  the  above  islands,  and  made  expeditions 
to  the  mountains  for  the  purjwse  of  obtaining  the  '  Diablotin,' 
*  Tlitra  ii  a  fonrtb  itKclnien  in  Iha  FrHb  Muwuni,  aod  one  at  UidiTi,  bqt  tlie 
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wae  unaticcesBfal.  A  bird  referred  by  Dr.  E,  Coues  to  this 
epeciea,  but  originally  described  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence 
(Ann.  Lye.  N.  York,  iv.  p.  47^),  under  the  Dame  of  Procel- 
laria  vteridional'is,  was  found  floating,  wounded,  on  a  salt 
lagoon  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Florida  in  tbe  winter  of  1846. 
The  following  is  tbe  description,  by  Prof.  Alfred  Newton, 
of  the  apparently  adult  bird  wbose  capture  in  Norfolk  has 
procured  for  it  a  place  in  this  Tolnmo  : — "  The  whole  of  the 
beak  is  black :  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  the  feathers  are  white  at  tbe  base,  broadly  tipped 
with  dark  brown,  so  as  to  present,  except  at  the  edges  of 
the  patch,  which  is  nearly  circnlar,  a  uniform  surface  of  the 
latter  colour ;  in  front  and  below  the  eye  are  a  few  greyiah- 
black  feathers  extending  over  the  ear-coverts  ;  the  orbits  are 
surrounded  with  a  ring  of  sepia-brown  feathers.  Tbe  fore- 
head, face,  neck,  breast,  belly,  aides,  and  under  tail-coverts 
are  nearly  pure  white,  but  there  are  also  a  few  dark  feathers 
on  the  flanks.  The  back  and  shoulders  are  covered  with 
brownish-grey  and  blackish -trown  feathers,  tbe  former  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  but  lately  assumed,  but  many  of  the 
latter  are  '  aedgy '  and  worn  at  tbe  edges  :  all  these  feathers 
are  white  at  the  base,  but  that  colour  does  not  show  on 
the  surface.  The  mmp  and  upper  tail-coverta  are  white, 
the  fcathera  of  the  latter  elongated.  The  tail  ia  rounded, 
and  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  the  outer  pair  white,  edged 
and  broadly  tipped  with  blackish -brown,  tbe  nest  four  pair 
are  aimilarly  coloured,  but  only  slightly  edged,  the  tipa  of 
each  pair  being  darker  as  they  approach  the  middle ;  tbe 
shafts  of  the  quills  in  all  theae  are  white  ;  tbe  middle  pair 
of  quills  aro  brownish -black  nearly  all  their  length,  their 
basal  being  white,  and  have  their  shafts  corresponding  in 
colour  to  their  webs.  The  wing-coverts  are  blackisb-brown, 
bordered  with  a  lighter  ahade  of  that  colour,  the  borders  of 
the  middle  and  lower  coverta  being  so  broad  as  to  appear  like 
two  light- coloured  bara  across  tbe  wing ;  the  quill-feathers 
are  blackish-brown,  with  shafts  of  the  same,  the  first  quill- 
feather  being  the  longest ;  the  under  surface  of  the  wings, 
as  far  as  can  he  seen,  is  white.     The  naked  parts  of  tbe 
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tibiie,  the  tarsi,  and  the  basal  halves  of  the  toes  and  inter- 
digital  membraneB  appear  to  have  been  dusky-yellow,  the 
rest  of  the  feet  and  claws  are  black,  Mr.  Newcome  tells 
me  that  the  specimen  was  a  female,  and  when  fresh  killed 
the  irides  were  deep  brown  or  hazel  colour." 

The  whole  length  is  sixteen  inches  :  from  the  carpal  joint 
to  tbe  end  of  the  longest  wing-feather  rather  more  than 
twelve  inches.  The  length  of  the  naked  portion  of  the  tibise 
is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch ;  of  the  tarsus  rather  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half ;  length  of  tbe  middle  toe,  without 
tbe  claw,  about  one  inch  and  three-quarters. 

The  bird  in  tbe  British  Museum,  which  is  believed  to  be 
immature,  has  the  crown  and  nape  blackish -brown  ;  tbe 
sides  of  the  forehead  white,  marked  with  brown  ;  hind  neck, 
forepart  of  tbe  face,  entire  throat  and  underparts  white; 
back  and  upper  parts  dull  brown,  the  margins  of  tbe  dorsal 
feathers  lighter ;  quills  dark  brown ;  tail  dark  brown,  except 
St  the  base,  where  it  is  dull  white,  very  much  rounded  in 
shape. 

An  example  of  the  Petrel  ffimiliarly  known  as  the  Cape 
Pigeon  (Daption  capense),  is  recorded  by  Mr.  A.  G.  More 
(Ibis,  188*2,  p.  346)  as  having  been  shot  near  Dnblin  on  tbe 
80th  October,  1881 ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Degland  and  Gcrbe 
that  three  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  France.  There 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  adequate  reason  for  in- 
cluding this  species  among  tbe  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  or 
even  of  Europe.  Its  home  is  essentially  thu  soathem 
hemisphere;  and  altbongb  it  is  known  to  follow  ships,  for 
the  sake  of  food,  for  a  considerable  distance,  yet  it  is  eqnally 
certain  that  many  birds,  captured  with  hook  nud  line,  are 
then  carried  far  beyond  their  usual  area  before  being  restored 
to  liberty. 
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Pdffiscs  hajor,  F.  Faber*. 
THE    GREAT    SHEARWATER. 

I'uffinus  vi'ijor. 

ti-rrtsvs,  BriiKin^. — Bill  nther  longer  than  tbe  bead,  Blender,  upper 
mandible  compreswd  uad  gnrved  Cowiirda  the  point ;  under  tLBodibls  aJm  ilender 
and  dccurred  st  the  point.  NoBtTili  tabnlsr,  opening  b]  tn-o  Boparale  orifiM*. 
Leg!  of  tnoJorale  length,  tt.nA  dompreued  Ititentlly  ;  loea  three  in  front,  rather 
long,  webbed  tlimughsut ;  liiad  toe  radimentary.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  the 
Grat  quill-t«ather  alightlj  tbe  longest.     Tail  graduated. 

Thb  Great  Sheahwater,  represented  by  the  lower  fij 
•  ProilromuB  Islknd.  Urn.  i..  ,'16  (1622).      f  Ormtboloiiie,  vi.  p.  IJl  (Ullli). 
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iu  the  above  illustration,  is  an  irregular  autumual  visitor 
to  tlie  British  coasts,  sometimas  making  its  appearance  in 
considerable  numbers  off  the  shores  of  Cornwall  and  the 
8cill;  Islands.  In  the  former  Editions  of  this  work  it 
was  confounded  with  its  somewhat  smaller  congener,  the 
Dusky  Shearwater,  Puj}inus  tiriseus,  the  upper  figure  in  the 
plate;  and  this  confusion  having  been  general,  and  only 
recently  dispelled,  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  assign  to  their 
proper  species  many  of  the  Shearwaters  recorded  from  time 
to  time  under  the  name  of  Piijinvs  major.  This  difficulty 
ifi  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Dusky  Shearwater,  which  is 
always  of  a  sooty  hue,  was  supposed  to  be  merely  the  imma- 
ture stage  of  P.  viajoi:  The  late  Mr.  D.  W.  Mitchell,  then 
of  Penzance,  who  furnished  the  Author  with  the  birds  of 
both  species  from  which  the  fignres  here  given  were  drawn, 
eapplied  in  addition  the  following  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  species  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall: — "In 
November,  1839,  a  man  brought  me  a  I'uffinus  major  alive, 
which  he  said  he  had  found  asleep  in  his  boat  when  he 
went  off  to  unmoor  her,  preparatory  to  a  fishing  expedition. 
I  suppose  this  happened  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  bird  had,  probably,  taken  up  his  quarters  at  daylight. 
The  moorings  at  Ncwlj-n  are  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  There  were  great  numbers 
of  this  species  off  Mount's  Bay  at  that  time,  and  I  soon 
after  had  two  more  brought  to  me,  which  had  been  taken 
by  books.  One  of  them  is  the  light- coloured  specimen  in 
your  collection.  The  dark-coloured  bird  which  you  have 
Ggared  [P.  grisevs],  was,  I  believe,  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  about  the  same  period  in  1888.  It  is  the  only 
example  in  that  state  which  I  met  with  during  my  residence 
in  Cornwall.  The  adult  bird  appears  pretty  regularly  every 
autumn,  though  not  always  in  equal  numbers.  It  has  long 
been  in  several  collections  at  Plymouth,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  there  from  P.  utifflorum, 
until  Dr.  Moore  puMished  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
Devon.  The  latter  is  not  a  very  common  bird  there,  which 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  such  a  mistake." 
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"  /'.  vuijor  is  very  well  known  to  the  ScilloniaiiB,  by  whom 
it  ia  called  Hackholl.  They  inform  mo  it  ib  u  constant 
Tieitaut  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and  represent  ita 
manners  on  the  water  as  res«mbling  those  of  P.  anglorum. 
I  recollect  seeing  fonr  last  year,  through  a  telescope  in 
Mount's  Bay.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  blowing 
hard  from  S.S.W.,  which  accounted  for  their  being  so  far  in- 
shore ;  they  are  generally  deep-sea  goers.  They  had  exactly 
the  flight  of  P.  anijhrvm,  and  kept  bo  close  to  the  water  as 
almost  to  skim  the  tops  of  the  waves.  Mr.  Clement  Jackson 
told  me  last  spring  that  they  appear  some  autumns  off  Looe 
and  Polperro  in  thousands." 

Genuine  examples  of  the  Great  Shearwater  have  been 
taken  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset ;  but  on  our 
eastern  shores  there  appear  to  be  but  few  well -authenticated 
occurrences  of  this  species.  A  bird  shot  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1874,  near  Flamborough,  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  jun. ;  and  one  captured  near  Spalding, 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  forwarded  alive  to  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  (Zool.  1882,  p.  464).  Mr. 
Cordeaux  informs  the  Editor  that  in  September  1881,  this 
species  passed  Flamborough  in  considerable  numbers.  Mr. 
R.  Gray  does  not  include  the  Great  Shearwater  in  his  '  Birds 
of  the  West  of  Scotland.' 

In  Ireland  the  Great  Shearwater  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
B.  Warren,  near  Downpatrick  Head,  on  the  22nd  Augnst, 
1859 ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  jun.,  of  Clonmel,  sent  the 
Author  notice  and  a  coloured  drawing  of  two  birds  taken 
respectively  in  the  autumns  of  1838  and  1839.  Mr.  Davis 
says,  "  I  kept  the  second  specimen  alive  for  about  a  woek, 
bnt,  not  having  a  suitable  place  for  that  purpose,  killed  it 
and  set  it  up.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect  the  former  speci- 
men, this  resembled  it  in  every  respect.  It  was,  however, 
more  lively,  and  ran  along  very  rapidly,  with  the  breast  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, put  it  on  a  roof,  it  seemed  to  be  more  at  ease  on  the 
inclined  plane  afforded  by  that  situation,  than  on  a  flat  sur- 
face ;  it  monnted  rapidly  to  the  top,  though  when  it  came 
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to  the  edge  bo  attempt  to  fiy  was  made,  aud  it  fell  heavily 
to  tbe  ground.  It  rarely  etirred  at  all  during  the  day,  but 
kept  itself  as  much  concealed  as  possible,  and  if  it  could  not 
hide  its  body,  would  endeavour  to  conceal  its  head.  The 
fishermen  sometimes  keep  them  for  weeks  about  their  bouses, 
and  in  some  instances  they  have  become  tame ;  they  never 
attempt  to  fly.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Manks  Shear- 
water is  ever  seen,  nor  could  I  ascertain  that  a  Greater 
Shearwater  was  ever  shot,  but  always  taken  with  a  hook. 
They  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Hanilowns."  It 
is  probable,  from  what  is  kuown  of  its  geographical  distri- 
butioQ,  that  it  is  of  not  unfrequent  occnrrence  olT  the  southern 
and  western  coasts.  Examples  obtained  off  the  coast  of 
Kerry  are  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin;  aud 
Major  Feilden  states  that  on  the  I9th  of  October,  1876, 
when  returning  from  the  Arctic  Expedition  in  H.M.S. 
'Alert,*  iu  lat.  55'^  44'  N.,  long.  85°  38'  W.,  a  thousand 
miles  from  Cape  Clear,  he  came  upon  birds  of  this  species, 
which  accompanied  tbe  ship  across  tbe  Atlantic  until  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Sketligs  and  tbe  coast  of  Kerry.  Sir  R. 
Payne-Gallwey  thinks  there  is  some  chance  that  it  may  be 
found  breeding  on  the  outlying  Blasquets,  where,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  in  1881,  an  old  chff-climber  remarked, 
anprompted,  that  sometimes  when  searching  for  the  Manx 
Shearwater,  he  had  come  upon  a  few  birds  of  about  double 
the  size  (Fowler  in  Ireland,  p.  289). 

In  the  Fieroes  aud  in  Iceland  tbe  Great  Shearwater  is  rare ; 
bat  it  is  marked  by  Prof.  Reinbardt  as  breeding  in  Green- 
land, where,  according  to  Holboll,  largo  numbers  are  found 
&om  the  southern  point  of  the  country  to  65°  30'  N.  lat.  It 
is  abundant  at  times  off  Newfoundland.  In  the  Azores  it 
is  replaced  by  Pujinus  kuhli,  a  species  which  visits  the 
vrestem  coasts  of  France  and  tbe  Iberian  Peninsula,  and 
which  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  range  of  tbe 
Great  Shearwater  in  America  extends  as  far  south  as  Florida, 
and  specimens  referred  to  this  species  have  been  obtained 
at  Tierra  del  Fuogo,  and  also  near  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Nothing  definite  is  known  respecting  the  uidification  of 
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the  Great  Shearwater,  for  the  bird  that  breeds  on  the 
Desertas,  near  Madeira,  and  the  egg  of  which  was  figured  by 
Hewitson  as  belonging  to  P.  major ^  is  really  P.  kuhlL  Nor 
have  we  many  details  respecting  its  habits.  Its  flight  is 
described  as  very  striking ;  with  a  single  movement  of  the 
wings  it  alters  its  course,  gliding  down  the  valleys  between 
the  Atlantic  rollers  with  a  barely  perceptible  quiver,  and 
without  any  apparent  effort.  As  regards  its  food,  Mr. 
Gumey  states  that  the  stomach  of  the  bird  shot  near  Flam- 
borough  contained  the  homy  jaws  of  about  half  a  dozen 
small  cuttle-fish  :  the  jaws  varying  from  a  sixteenth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  similar  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  Fulmar. 

In  the  bird  from  which  the  lower  figure  in  our  woodcut  was 
taken,  the  bill  is  dark  purplish-brown,  the  hooked  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  bluish-grey ;  irides  dark  brown ;  head  and 
occiput  dark  ash-grey ;  back  of  the  neck  almost  white ;  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  tertials,  ash-grey ;  all  the  margins  greyish- 
white  ;  primaries  and  tail-feathers  blackish-brown ;  chin, 
sides,  and  front  of  neck,  the  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body, 
white ;  lower  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  white, 
slightly  varied  with  ash-brown  ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  mem- 
branes, flesh-coloured,  drying  to  yellow.  The  whole  length 
is  eighteen  inches ;  of  the  wing,  from  the  bend,  thirteen 
inches ;  whole  length  of  the  bill  one  inch  and  seven-eighths  ; 
of  the  tubular  portion  half  an  inch  ;  of  the  tarsus  two  inches 
and  one-eighth ;  of  the  middle  toe  and  claw  two  inches  and 
seven-eighths. 

A  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  Hargitt,  taken  at 
Fiskenasset,  Greenland,  on  the  28th  June,  1876,  has  the 
outer  primaries  in  their  sheaths  and  undeveloped. 
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PuFFiHDB  QBiBEUs  (Gmelio*), 

THE    SOOTY   SHEARWATER. 

The  SoOTt  Saearwateb  represented  hy  tLe  upper  figure 
iu  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  the  preceding  species,  ia  n 
more  Erequeut  visitor  than  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
the  shores  and  the  vicinity  of  the  British  Islands.  As 
already  stated,  it  was,  until  recently,  considered  to  be  the 
young  of  the  Great  Shearwater,  and  it  is  consequently 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  any  description,  to  say  to 
which  of  the  two  species  many  of  the  earlier  records  refer. 
Those  which  the  Editor  has  been  able  to  identify  with  the 
Sooty  Shearwater  are  the  following  ;  but  there  are  doubtless 
many  more,  for  although  not  observed  in  such  large  flocks 
as  the  Great  Shearwater  has  been  in  the  south-west  of 
Englaad,  the  present  species  appears  to  be  more  generally 
distributed,  especially  along  the  eastern  aide. 

The  first  example  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  ex- 
hibited at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1832,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Strickland,  of  Boynton,  near 
Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  who  stated  that  it  was  shot  by 
Mr.  George  Marwood,  Jan.,  of  Busby,  in  the  middle  of 
Angnst,  1828,  on  a  very  stormy  day,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees ;  it  was  seen  early  in  the  morning,  sitting  on  the  water 
.. Il^a  duck,  and  was  shot  as  it  was  rising;  its  manner  of 
L|fe^  was  consequently  not  noticed.  This  specimen,  which 
~"  i  then  identified  with  Pfijjimts  fuliginoBiig,  Kuhl,  was 
Bnbsequently  figured  on  the  same  plate  with  an  example  of 
the  Great  Shearwater  {/'.  mujor),  by  Gould,  iu  his  '  Birda 
of  Europe,'  under  the  impresaioa  that  they  belonged  to  the 
same  species.  Another,  obtained  on  the  Northumberland 
coast,  was  described  and  figured  by  Selhy  (111.  Brit.  Orn.  ii. 
p.  528,  pi.  102*),  nuder  the  name  of  7'.  cinerais,  Stephens 
•  ProcMifia  grita,  (Jtueliu.  Syil.  NaI.  i.  p.  iH  (17SS)  ex  Latboin. 
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[nec  Gmelin].  Next  in  date,  as  regards  England,  is  the 
one  obtained  by  the  late  D.  W.  Mitchell,  in  Mount's 
Bay,  Cornwall,  in  the  antumn  of  1838,  and  figured  in 
the  woodcut  with  P.  major  in  the  present  volume.  Then 
comes  a  bird  purchased  alive  by  Mr.  T.  Southwell,  on  the 
26th  July,  1851,  of  a  boy  who  caught  it  sleeping  on  the 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ouse,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
and  which,  after  being  kept  for  five  days,  was  set  up 
for  the  Museum  of  that  town,  where  it  still  remains  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  time  recorded  (Zool.  pp.  8284,  8279)  as 
P,  major,  an  error  only  recently  corrected  (Tr,  Norw.  N. 
Soc.  iii.  p.  474).  In  the  autumn  of  1866  three  Sooty 
Shearwaters  were  obtained,  and  several  more  were  seen, 
as  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Boulton  (Zool.  1867,  p.  548),  off 
Bridlington,  but  these  again  were  supposed  to  be  the  young 
of  P.  m^ajor.  At  Whitby  a  specimen,  now  in  the  Museum 
of  that  town,  was  taken  in  September  1870  (Zool.  1884, 
p.  180) ;  at  Bridlington  again,  one  presented  to  the  Oxford 
Museum  was  obtained  in  1872  (Zool.  1888,  p.  121) ;  one 
taken  off  Flamborough  in  1881,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
J.  Whitaker,  of  Bainworth  Lodge,  Mansfield ;  two  identified 
by  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  were  captured  in  the  same  locality 
in  September  1888  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  a 
specimen,  which  the  Editor  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  was  shot  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Nelson,  off 
Redcar.  On  the  Northumberland  coast  one  was  taken  in 
August  1878,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Baine, 
of  Durham.  According  to  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell,  a  Dorset- 
shire specimen  is  in  the  Frome  Scientific  Institute  ;  and 
Mr.  Gatcombe  answers  for  two  near  Plymouth. 

As  regards  Scotland,  it  would  appear,  from  Saxby's  *  Birds 
of  Shetland '  (p.  363),  and  Mr.  R.  Gray's  '  Birds  of  the 
West  of  Scotland '  (p.  505),  that  a  Shearwater,  which  they 
call  Puffinus  cinerevs,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  and  off  Caithness ;  but  no  descriptions  are  given  to 
lead  to  identification.  Mr.  J.  J.  Dalgleish  has  recently 
informed  the  Editor  that  a  bird  shot  off  North  Berwick 
on  the  27th  August,  1878,  and  recorded  (Pr.  R.  Phys.  Soc, 
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Eduib.  V.  pp.  Qi,  876),  onder  the  names  of  P.  cinereus  and 
P.  major,  is  really  a  Sooty  Sbear'water.  As  regards  Ireland, 
Mr.  R.  Warren  has  now  no  doabt  that  the  birds  which  he 
Bftw  off  Cork  Harbonr  in  August,  1849,  and  recorded  by 
Thompson  (B.  Ireland,  iii.  p.  409)  under  the  name  of 
P.  major,  were  realJy  Sooty  Shearwaters ;  Mr.  A.  G.  More 
has  identified  one  shot  many  yeais  ago  off  the  coast  of  Kerry 
(Zool.  1881,  p.  334) ;  and  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Patterson  has  one, 
which  was  recorded,  like  so  many  others,  as  a  Great  Shear- 
water, shot  in  Belfast  Lough  on  the  29th  September,  1869- 
The  Sooty  Shearwater  visits  tho  northern  coasts  of  France, 
and  the  Editor  has  examiued,  in  tho  coUection  of  Dr.  Mar- 
mottan,  two  examples  taken  off  Crotoy,  at  the  moutb  of  the 
Somme,  on  the  SSth  of  September,  1872,  and  the  9th  of  June, 
1875,  resixwtively.  It  has  occurred  more  than  once  in  the 
Fieroe  Islands  (Zool.  1878,  p.  154),  and  it  appears  to  bo 
generally  distributed  over  tho  Atlantic,  being  especially 
common  off  the  Bay  of  Fundy — where  it  is  known  as  tho 
'  Black  Hngdon  ' — Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  ranging 
for  Bome  distance  up  the  coast  of  Greenland,  These  are, 
however,  by  no  means  the  limits  of  its  distribution,  for  Mr. 
Dresser  states  (B.  of  Europe,  riii.  p.  524)  that  Mr.  Salviu 
and  be  are  agreed  as  to  the  identity  of  examples  from  Cali- 
fornia, Chili,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  AastraUa,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  from  the  latter  place  that  we  derive  our  know- 
ledge of  its  nidificatiou,  the  species  having  been  found  by  Mr. 
Travers  to  be  common  all  round  the  coasts  of  the  Chatham 
group  (Tr.  Kew  Zeal.  Inst.  v.  p.  220).  He  states  that  it 
barrows  in  peaty  gronnd  horizontally  for  three  or  four  feet, 
and  then  turning  slightly  to  the  right  or  left,  a  rude  nest  of 
twigs  and  leaves  being  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  hole. 
lu  this  a  single  egg  is  laid,  which  Mr.  Duller  doacribcs  as 
white  stained  with  reddish-browTi,  and  measuring  3'25  by 
2  in.*  The  male  assists  in  the  work  of  incubation,  and  the 
young  birds,  which  ore  very  fat,  are  esteemed  a  deUcacy  by 

*  Tb«  ogg  dcKribed  bj  Ur.  Bnllcr  U  that  of  P.  IrUlrii,  wbicli  U  iiiaatified  b; 
Hc^nt  IWtui  sdJ  Drener  witb  thi*  eixwie*.  ll  tcais  rorj  Ur^c,  (MoBidGring 
\hu  ibc  bird  i*  nUi«r  un&ltfr  than  F.  kahli,  wtaow  «gg  pitengM  Sfl  bf  1 1. 
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the  Maories,  who  hold  them  over  their  months  in  order  to 
swallow  the  oily  matter  which  is  disgorged.  The  old  birds 
roost  on  shore,  and  are  very  noisy  during  the  night.  The 
food  of  this  species  is  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  its  congeners. 

In  the  bird  from  which  the  upper  figure  on  p.  12  was  taken, 
the  bill  is  dark  brown,  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  lighter 
brown ;  irides  dark  brown ;  head  and  neck  all  round,  and 
the  back,  dark  clove-brown  ;  scapulars  and  tertials  the  same, 
but    with   lighter-coloured    margins ;    upper    wing-coverts, 
primaries,  and  tail-feathers  blackish-brown  ;    under  wing- 
coverts,  breast  and  belly  greyish  hair-brown,  each  feather 
much  darker  in  colour  on  the  margin  than  over  the  centre  ; 
legs  brown  on  the  outer  surface,  but  pale  wood-brown  on  the 
inner ;  toes   and   their   membranes   yellowish-brown.     The 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  seventeen  inches  and  one-quarter  ; 
wing,   from   the   anterior   bend,   twelve   inches  and   three- 
quarters  ;  whole   length   of  the   bill  one   inch   and   three- 
quarters  ;  of  the  tubular  portion  half  an  inch  ;  of  the  tarsus 
two  inches  ;  of  the  middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  two  inches 
and  five-eighths.     Like  other  Petrels,  this  species  exhibits 
considerable  variation  in   size ;    in  Mr.  Nelson's  bird  the 
whole  length  is  eighteen  inches ;  the  wing  from  the  carpal 
joint  thirteen  and  a  quarter  inches ;  bill  two  inches ;  tarsus 
two  and  a  half  inches. 
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PuFFlHiiB  ANOLORUM  (Temminck*). 
THE  MANX  SHE-(VRWATER. 

Piijinus  anglonim. 

Tbk  Manx  Sheabwater  is  the  commoneBt  spectea  of  the 
genus  in  the  BritiBh  Beas,  and  as  llie  period  of  incubation 
approaches  it  resortii  to  many  portions  of  our  coast,  generally 
selecting  small  islands  which  are  seldom  made  the  residence 
of  man.  It  owes  its  trivial  name  to  "Willughby,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  the  Puffin  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  in  his  time,  and 
nntil  a  compai'atively  vocout  date,  it  was  abundant  on  the 
small  island  off  the  sonth-western  extremity,  known  as  the 
Calf  of  Man.  In  this  locality  it  is  believed  by  Mr.  Crellin 
to  have  been  extirpated  by  rats.  Mr.  T.  Dix,  writing  in 
1869,  aaya  that  it  breeds  in  numbers  on  Caldy  Island,  off 
Tenbj,  ns  well  as  on  Skomer  and  Skokhnm,  two  smaller 
islands  to  the  northward  (Zool.   b.b.  p.  1681) ;  and  a  few 


■.r^ylor 
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may,  perhaps,  inhabit  Landy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
where  the  bird  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  'Cackle.'  On 
the  Cornish  coast,  where,  according  to  Coach,  it  is  proYincially 
called  '  Skidden,'  it  is  common,  especially  in  aatumn,  and 
breeds  on  some  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  British  Channel  it  is  generally  distributed,  becoming  rarer 
in  the  narrow  eastern  portion  ;  bat  from  the  coast  of  Suffolk 
northwards  it  is  observed  in  considerable  numbers,  particu- 
larly off  Flamborough,  although  no  breeding-station  is  known 
on  the  east  side  of  England,  or,  indeed,  of  Scotland.  On  the 
western  side,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Gray,  there  are  numerous 
breeding-haunts,  especially  within  the  circle  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides ;  and  to  the  westward,  on  St.  Kilda,  and  on  Pabbay, 
which  is  next  to  Mingalay,  where  the  bird  is  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Scraib.*  Capt.  Elwes  says  (Ibis,  1869,  p.  28) 
that  this  bird  was  formerly  very  common,  and  the  young 
ones,  which  were  called  *  Fachach,'  were  so  highly  esteemed 
that  a  barrel  of  them  formed  part  of  the  rent  paid  by  each 
crofter  in  Mingalay  to  the  Macneills  of  Barra.  About  a 
hundred  years  ago,  however,  the  Puffins,  which  before  were 
not  numerous,  began  to  increase  very  much,  and  drove  the 
Shearwaters  from  the  holes  which  they  occupied  in  the  cliffs ; 
and  now  they  have  completely  supplanted  them,  so  that  only 
a  few  pairs  of  Shearwaters  are  left  in  the  island  of  Pabbay. 
At  Bernera,  on  which  a  lighthouse  has  been  built,  none  have 
nested  since  1843.  On  the  island  of  Bum  there  is  a  nursery 
of  this  species  situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill  among  broken 
boulders  about  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  but  in  early  times  the 
breeding-place  was  on  the  coast,  and  the  birds  were  then 
collected  at  the  close  of  the  season  and  salted  for  winter  use. 
Several  other  haunts  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  adds 
that  the  Shearwaters  make  their  appearance  about  the  10th 
of  April,  remaining  until  October.  In  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  where  the  bird  is  known  as  the  *  Lyrie,*  infor- 
mation respecting  the  localities  where  it  nests  is  only  to 
be  obtained  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  young  are  held  by  the  fishermen.  The  latter  assert  that 
the  bird  is  never  seen  abroad  in  the  daytime ;  but  this,  as 
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Saxb;  Bays,  is  qaito  incorrect,  and  the  Editor  remembers 
seeing  large  nnmbers  one  forenoon  oS*  Unst. 

In  Ireland  tliere  are  in  nil  probability  a  good  many  breed- 
ing-places among  tbe  little  visited  or  scantily  populated 
islands  on  the  west  coast.  The  Editor  bas  taken  its  eggs  on 
Gathltn  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  where,  as  in  Donegal, 
tbe  name  '  Fachach "  is  used  for  tlie  adults  as  well  as  tho 
young ;  the  Skelliga,  oflf  Kerry,  is  another  spot ;  and  there 
are  also  Bome  stations  in  the  St.  George's  Channel. 

The  Author  was  favoured  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  W.  Mitchell 
with  the  following  accoont  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  as 
observed  by  himself  off  tho  coast  of  Cornwall  t^ 

*'  To  the  westward  of  St,  Agnes,  in  the  Scilly  group,  lies 
a  barren  island  called  Annet.  Its  northern  shore  is  abrupt 
and  craggy,  it  gradually  slopes  towards  the  south,  and  nar- 
rows into  a  sort  of  peninsula,  where  the  sandy  soil  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  dense  growth  of  short  ferns.  Here 
is  the  stronghold  of  the  Sheancaters.  Hit  down  on  a  rock 
which  commands  the  little  territory,  and  you  will  see  nothing 
bnt  the  Teres,  who  have  a  station  on  the  higher  and  control 
part  of  the  island,  and  are  making  a  flight  of  inquiry  very 
much  like  the  Black-headed  Galls  in  your  Wgnette.  Yea, 
you  will  see  a  hundred  or  two  of  Oyster- catchers,  who  do  uot 
like  your  landing  so  near  their  nests,  and  make  short  journeys 
hither  and  thither,  whistling  all  the  while  like  birds  possessed. 
Yon  will  see  two  or  three  pairs  of  Tuniatones,  and  a  few 
Ring  Dotterel ;  perhaps  a  Curlew,  You  may  wait  all  a 
sunny  day  in  June,  bat  not  a  Sheai-nater  will  you  see  on  land 
or  water.  There  are  plenty  near  you  all  the  time,  however, 
as  you  may  ascertain  by  tho  odour  which  issues  from  the 
first  burrow  you  look  into  among  the  ferns.  As  soon  as 
the  son  is  down  you  will  see  a  Uttle  party  of  ffve  or  six 
flitting  silently  across  the  sound,  or  steering  out  to  sea. 
The  Latest  fishers  &om  the  colony  of  Terns  are  coming 
home  from  tbe  sandy  shallows,  five  or  six  miles  away,  with 
their  throats  and  bouks  crammed  with  Lance-fish,  when 
tho  Sboarwatera  begin  to  wake.  You  will  not  see  them 
come   out    of   their   holes ;   you  first  catch    sight   uf  them 
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Bkimming  round  the  corner  of  a  rock  close  to  the  water. 
Perhaps  they  will  have  a  great  gathering,  such  as  I  en- 
conntered  one  evening  in  '  Smith's  Sound.'  There  was  a 
congregation  of  at  least  three  hundred,  in  the  middle  of 
the  tide-way,  washing,  dipping,  preening  feathers,  and 
stretching  wings,  evidently  just  awake,  and  making  ready 
for  the  night's  diversion.  As  I  wanted  a  few  specimens 
more  than  I  had  dug  out  of  the  burrows,  I  ran  my  boat 
well  up  to  them,  and  when  they  rose  got  as  many  as  I 
wished,  besides  a  few  unfortunate  cripples  who  were  only 
winged,  and  proved,  by  their  agiUty  in  swimming  and 
diving,  a  good  deal  too  much  for  my  boatmen.  I  think  a 
good  dog  would  have  no  chance  with  them.  They  allowed 
me  to  come  quite  close.  They  sit  low  in  the  water ;  they 
make  no  noise  when  disturbed,  though  in  their  holes  they 
are  eloquent  enough,  the  Scillonian  synonyms  of  Crew  and 
Cockathodon  being  derived  from  the  guttural  melodies  they 
pour  forth  as  the  spade  approaches  the  end  in  which  the  egg 
is  deposited.  I  once  caught  a  pair  in  one  burrow  who  were 
crooning  a  duet  of  this  kind  before  we  commenced  opera* 
tions.  I  presume  they  were  in  the  honey-moon,  as  there 
was  no  egg.  It  is  frequently  deposited  on  the  fine  sandy 
soil  without  any  preparation,  though  generally  there  is  a 
slight  accumulation  of  fern  leaves  and  old  stems.  They 
produce  but  one  egg,  which,  when  fresh  laid,  is  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  of  peculiarly  beautiful  texture ;  it 
measures  two  inches  five  lines  in  length,  by  one  inch  nine 
lines  in  breadth,  and  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 
When  you  kill  a  Shearwater  by  pressure,  as  I  generally  did 
for  the  sake  of  her  skin,  she  vomits  a  most  abominable  oil, 
in  which  float  so  many  particles  of  brilliant  green  that  it 
appears  of  that  colour,  though  the  stain  it  leaves  is  yellow. 
The  quantity  got  rid  of  in  this  way  is  sometimes  enormous. 

"  When  the  young  bird  leaves  the  egg  it  is  covered  with 
greyish-black  down,  except  a  stripe  along  the  centre  of  the 
breast  and  belly,  which  is  white.  I  found  a  chick  very 
lively  in  an  egg  which  had  been  taken  from  the  burrow 
two  days  previously  to  my  examining  it.     My  notice  was 
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nLtract«(l  by  heuriug  n  little  voice  iii  the  basket  as  I  sat 
preparing  a  skin  about  midnigkt,  I  thought  of  AamtxleuB 
in  the  bottle  immediatel^r." 

The  single  white  egg  is  deposited  in  a  burrow  or  the 
cretice  of  a  roi/k  on  a  few  blades  of  dried  grass  ;  it  is  smooth 
iu  texture,  although  without  much  gloss  ;  there  is  compara- 
tively little  of  the  mnsky  odour  about  it  so  obtrusive  in  the 
eggs  of  the  Fulmar ;  and  the  yolk  is  a  very  pale  yellow ; 
average  measurements  2*4  by  l'G5  in.  Incubation  com- 
mences  early  in  May,  but,  according  to  Saxby,  if  the  first 
egg  is  taken  the  same  bird  will  lay  again  some  weeks  later. 
The  nestling  remains  in  its  homo  until  long  after  it  is  fully 
fledged,  and  becomes  enormously  fat.  The  stomachs  of  the 
sdults  examined  by  Saxby  contained  the  jaws  of  a  small 
species  of  cuttle-fish,  together  n*ith  a  small  quantity  of  com- 
minuted sea-weed,  and  some  vegetable  fibre.  In  the  intervals 
of  its  rapid  and  somewhat  angular  flight  this  species  has 
frequently  been  observed,  contrary  to  a  popular  idea,  to  settle 
on  the  water,  where,  however,  it  seldom  remains  for  long. 
In  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water  it  frequently  ploughs 
it  up  with  its  breast.  After  severe  weather,  storm-driven 
individuals  are  not  unfrcquontly  picked  up  in  our  inland 
counties, 

The  Manx  Shearwater  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  Fferocs ;  and  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway  and 
throughout  the  North  Sea;  it  is  believed  to  have  some 
breeding -pi  aces  on  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and 
it  undoubtedly  uesls  about  tLe  Canaries,  Madeira,  the 
Desertas,  and  the  Azores.  It  is  stated  by  Reinhardt  to 
have  occurred  in  Greenland;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Boardmau 
informed  Mr.  Dresser  that  it  was  common  on  the  fishiog- 
grounds  off  the  Ray  of  Fundy.  Capt.  Savile  G.  Reid,  R.E,, 
states  (Zool.  1877,  p.  491)  that  there  is  a  specimen  iu  Mr. 
Bartram'a  I'olleclion  at  Bermuda  which  was  captured  whilst 
sitting  on  its  solitary  egg,  some  years  ago.  In  the  Medi- 
lerrauean  there  occurs  a  resideut  form  of  doubtful  specific 
distinctness,  characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  a  larger  amount  of 
browu    striatiouB   on   the   uuder  tail-coverts.     This  is  the 
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P.  yelkouan  of  Acerbi,  and  the  '  Ame  damnee '  of  the  Bob- 
phoms,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  Krdper  and 
others  have  called  it  P.  obacurus,  thereby  augmenting  the 
confusion  regarding  the  Shearwaters,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  true  Dusky  Shearwater  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  bill  is  blackish-brown,  but  lighter 
brown  at  the  base ;  irides  hazel ;  head,  back  of  the  neck, 
back,  wings,  and  tail  uniform  brownish-black ;  chin,  and 
neck  in  front  white ;  sides  of  the  neck  varied  with  dark 
grey  and  white  in  transverse  bars  ;  breast,  belly,  and  under 
tail-coverts  white ;  behind  the  thighs  a  patch  of  brownish- 
black  ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes  yellowish  flesh- 
colour. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  fourteen  inches  ;  from  the 
anterior  bend  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
feather,  nine  inches  and  a  half. 

In  the  first  plumage  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  more  sooty- 
brown  than  in  the  adult ;  the  throat  and  breast  are  mottled 
with  brownish-grey ;  flanks,  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts 
brown ;  legs  and  feet  brownish,  membranes  pale  yellow. 
This  description  is  taken  from  a  male  in  the  collection  of 
the  Editor,  shot  off*  M^aga  on  the  80th  of  January. 
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PuFFiNiifi  OBSCUEUS  (Gmeliii*). 

THE   DUSKY   SHEARWATER. 

Pii_^nus  ohacurrig. 

The  interesting  Shearwater  figured  above  was  brought  to 
tht!  Aotljor  by  Mr.  B.  Blackburn,  of  Valentia  Harbour,  in 
the  coonty  of  Kerry ;  who  afterwards  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing note  of  its  occurrence  :  — 

"  The  Petrel  which  I  left  witb  yoa  this  morning  flew  on 
board  a  small  sloop  off  the  island  of  Vnlentia,  on  the  eouth- 
weat  coast  of  Ireland,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
May,  1853.  Mrs.  Blackburn  had  never  observed  it  before 
on  our  coast,  and  we  concluded  it  to  be  the  I'lijfiniig  uhscurus 
of  Temminck  and  Gould.  It  made  no  attempt  either  to 
run  or  fly  away,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  handled  without 
exhibiting  alarm  ;  and  though  apparently  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, manifested  quite  an  oriental  resignation  to  ils  fate." 
This  specimen  wan  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
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Society  on  the  7th  of  June,  1853,  as  shown  hy  the  Minutes 
of  that  date. 

In  'The  Zoologist'  for  1868  (p.  6096),  Mr.  Henry 
Stevenson  recorded  the  appearance  in  Norfolk  of  a  Shear- 
water which  he  believed  at  the  time  to  be  an  example  of 
this  rare  straggler  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  bnt  the 
specimen  was  lost  sight  of,  and  has  only  recently  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Stevenson's  account  has  lately  been  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society,  iii.  (pp.  467-475),  and  from  it  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken : — 

"My  original  notes  on  this  interesting  bird  may  be  thus 
summarized.  About  the  10th  of  April  of  the  above  year  it 
was  found  dead  by  a  gamekeeper  on  the  Earsham  Estate, 
situated  close  to  the  south-easteiii  boundary  of  Norfolk,  and 
within  a  mile  of  the  well-known  town  of  Bungay  in  SuflFolk.* 
Captain  Meade,  who  at  that  time  hired  the  Hall  and  the 
shooting,  brought  the  bird,  in  the  flesh,  to  the  late  Mr. 
John  Sayer,  birdstuflfer,  of  St.  Giles,  Norwich,  who  at  once 
observed  its  marked  difference  in  size  from  any  Manx 
Shearwaters  he  had  ever  seen.  Being  from  home,  myself, 
at  the  time,  I  did  not  examine  the  bird  in  a  fresh  state ; 
but  I  saw  it  within  a  week  of  its  being  stuffed,  and  its 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  the  Dusky  Petrel  in  the  third 
edition  of  Yarrell's  *  British  Birds,'  and  in  the  supplement 
to  the  second  edition  (1856),  struck  me  forcibly  at  first 
sight ;  confirmed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  comparison  of 
its  measurements  (though  a  mounted  specimen)  with  the 
description  given  of  the  species  by  that  author. 

*'  It  proved,  on  dissection,  to  be  a  male  in  very  poor  con- 
dition, and  probably  had  been  driven  so  far  inland  by  a 
gale,  and  met  its  death  through  coming  in  contact,  at  night, 
with  a  tree  or  some  other  object,  having  a  wound  on  one  side 
of  the  head  as  if  from  a  violent  blow.  It  showed  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  shot  at ;  and  the  feathers,  except 
on  the  spot  mentioned,  were  clean  and  unruffled ;  but  the 

*  Its  flight  inland,  therefore,  from  the  coast  would  probably  have  been  between 
Lowestoft  and  Southwold. 
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inner  web  of  one  foot  wns  partially  tiibbleil  away,  as  thon<:;li 
a  monae  or  some  other  vermin  Imd  been  at  it.*  Fortu- 
nately I  noted  tbese  injuries  at  thu  time,  which  have 
enabled  me  to  identify  the  specimen  again,  beyond  any 
doubt,  though  lost  eight  of  for  the  last  thirteen  years. 
Having  been  brought  to  the  birdataffer  by  Captain  Meade, 
and  returned  to  him  when  mounted  and  cased,  I  naturally 
inferred  that  the  Petrel  belonged  to  him  ;  and  hearing  somQ 
time  after  that  ho  had  left  England,  and  all  bia  effects  at 
Earsham  had  been  Bold  off,  I  presumed  that  this  rarity  was 
lost  to  US  altogether.  In  the  absence  of  the  bird  itself,  I 
was  unable  to  support  my  previous  conviction  as  to  tlio 
species;  whilst  subsequent  accounts  of  extremely  small 
Manx  Shearwaters  being  occasionally  met  with,  made  me 
question  my  own  judgment  in  the  first  instanc-e,  more 
especially  as  my  acquaintance  with  that  class  of  marine 
birds  was  somewhat  limited  at  that  time.  I  specially 
mention  this,  because  it  will  explain  why  I  did  not  bring 
the  fact  of  the  Dusky  Petrel  liaving  occurred  in  Norfolk 
under  the  notice  of  either  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  when  pub- 
lishing his  '  Birds  of  Great  Britain,'  or  of  Mr.  Dresser  for 
bis  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  neither  of  which  authors  have  in- 
L-luded  this  species  in  the  above-named  publications.  The 
re-diacoverj-  of  the  Norfolk  specimen  was  quite  accidental. 
Early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  ami 
myself,  being  separately  engaged  in  working  out  a  complete 
list  of  the  '  Birds  of  Norfolk,'  and  comparing  notes  ou 
the  subject,  the  rights  of  this  species  to  rank  with  other 
local  rarities  was  questioned,  and,  'drawing  a  bow  at  a 
venture,'  Mr.  Gurney  put  himaeif  in  communication  with 
Mr,  Hartcup  of  Bungay,  who  proved  to  be  a  trustee  for  the 
family  of  the  lute  Sir  W.  W.  Bailing,  Bart.,  and  the  Earsham 
Estate.  From  him  it  was  soon  elicited  that  a  good  many 
birds  killed  on  the  estate  were  preserved  at  the  Hall,  and 
amongst   these,   most  fortunately,    was   found   the    Dusky 


*  "HiU  wu  mj  imprneinn  M  tho  timo  ;  bat  the  eumjnstifln  o(  a 
aambtt  ot  Ponutorbise  knd  other  BInu*,  killad  on  oar  cout  in  IN'Ti  si 
ituU  Ibe  "ebi  at  lbs  feet,  in  thii  clua  at  birds,  are  froqaentl}  mutiUtid." 
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Petrel  of  1868.  The  thanks  of  this  Society,  and  of  natural- 
ists generally,  are  due  to  Mr.  Hartcup  for  the  opportunities 
ho  has  afforded  for  a  thorough  inspection  (with  permission 
to  photograph  it)  of  this  unique  specimen  ;  and  haying, 
myself,  first  obtained  the  confirmatory  opinions  of  Pro- 
fessor Newton  and  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  it  was  exhibited  by 
the  latter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1882."* 

There  appears  to  be  no  well-authenticated  instance  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  Dusky  Shearwater  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  nor  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  Prof.  H.  H.  Giglioli 
does  not  include  it  in  the  list  of  his  rare  birds  obtained  in 
Italy,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  bird  to  which  the  name 
of  P.  obscurus  has  frequently  been  applied  is  merely  a  form 
of  the  Manx  Shearwater.  The  nearest  haunts  of  the  Dusky 
Petrel  appear  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canaries,  Madeira, 
and  perhaps  the  Azores.  Mr.  Edward  Vernon  Harcourt,  to 
whom  the  Author  was  indebted  for  a  specimen  of  the  bird 
and  its  egg,  has  particularly  referred  to  this  species  in  his 
published  Sketch  of  Madeira  (pp.  122  and  165).  Eight  or 
nine  species  of  the  birds  of  this  family  breed  on,  or  fre- 
quent, the  Desertas,  a  group  of  small  islands  about  eighteen 
miles  east  from  Madeira.  '*  The  Dusky  Petrel  is  a  very 
tame  bird,  and  will  live  upon  almost  anything;  my  bird 
would  climb  up  my  trowsers  by  its  beak  and  claws  to  obtain 
small  portions  of  food ;  it  runs  along  the  ground  on  its 
belly,  and  uses  its  curious-shaped  bill  in  climbing  up  the 
rocks.  Those  I  had  in  my  possession  alive,  were  some  of 
them  caught  with  fish-hooks  baited  with  meat,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  some  taken  by  the  hand  in  the  day-time  from 
underneath  stones,  where  they  hide  from  the  light.  The 
egg,  and  they  lay  but  one,  measures  one  inch  and  seven - 
eighths  in  length,  by  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  breadth, 
rather  smaller  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  pure  white."! 
The  dimensions  of  an  egg  taken  by  Mr.  Hurrell  on  the 

*  See  Proc.  Zool.  Soc  1882,  p.  421. 

f  The  passage  within  qaotation-marks  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  above 
work,  and  was  probably  commnnicated  to  the  Author  bj  letter. — [Kd.] 
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Deserta)*  with  the  birda,  and  now  in  the  Salmon  collection 
i>f  eggs  at  the  Liunean  Society,  are  1'9  by  1-4  in. 

The  following  account  of  the  I>usky  Shearwater  as  ob- 
served at  the  Bahamas  is  given  by  Dr.  Henry  Bryant  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vii. 
p.  132  :— 

"  On  making  inquiries  as  to  what  sea-bh-ds  breed  on  the 
kays,  I  was  constantly  told  of  a  singuhiv  bird  with  a  hooked 
bill  that  only  flew  during  the  night,  and  was  known  by  the 
natne  of  Pimlico :  it  proved  to  bo  the  present  species.  It 
is  very  abundant,  being  found  on  alt  the  uninhabited  kays, 
near  the  channel,  which  are  not  too  frequently  visited  by 
wreckers  or  fishermen.  They  breed  in  holes  in  the  rock,  as 
described  in  the  '  Naturalist  in  Bermuda.'  Near  Nassau, 
at  Ihe  Ship  Channel  kays,  where  I  first  met  with  them, 
iueabation  had  already  commenced  by  Ihe  24th  of  March  ; 
the  nest,  consisting  of  a  few  dry  twigs,  is  ulwuys  placed  in 
a  hole  or  under  a  projecting  portion  of  the  rock,  seldom 
more  than  u  foot  from  the  surface,  and  never,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  out  of  reach  of  the  hand  ;  on  being  caagbt 
they  make  no  noise  and  do  not  resist  at  all,  anlike  the 
tropic-bird,  which  fights  manfully,  biting  and  screaming 
with  all  its  might.  The  egg  does  not  seem  to  me  to  re- 
semble an  ordinary  hen's  ogg  ;  the  shell  is  much  more 
fragile  and  more  highly  polished.  I  broke  a  nnmber  of 
thein  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  bird  from  the  neat. 
Th«y  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and  form,  some  of  them  being 
quite  ronnded  and  others  elongated ;  three  of  them  measared 
as  follows:  one  -059  by  -036,  another  "052  by  -033,  and  the 
third  -051  by  -037  :  both  sexes  incubate.  Why  these  birds 
nud  the  Stormy  Petrels  never  enter  or  leave  their  holes  in 
the  day-time,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  both  of 
lliem  feeding  or  flying  all  day,  are  yet  never  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  breeding-places  before  dark.  When  anchored 
in  ihe  night-time  near  one  of  the  kays  on  which  they  breed, 
their  mournful  note  can  be  heard  uL  all  hours  of  the  night ; 
during  the  day  they  may  be  seen  feeding  in  large  flocks, 
geuorally  out  of   sight  of   land.     They  do    not   fly  round 
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much,  bat  remain  most  of  the  time  quiet  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  I  did  not  see  one  on  the  banks,  and  never 
saw  them  dive  or  apparently  catching  any  fish,  thoagh  they 
are  often  in  company  with  Boobies  and  difiierent  species  of 
Terns,  all  of  which  are  actively  employed  in  fishing.  About 
half-way  from  Andros  to  the  Bank  I  saw,  on  the  26th  April, 
a  flock  of  BoobieSy  Sooty  Terns,  Noddies,  Cabot's  Tern,  and 
the  Dusky  Petrel,  that  covered  the  surface  of  the  water  or 
hovered  over  it  for  an  extent  of  at  least  a  square  mile.  Their 
number  must  have  been  enormous." 

At  the  Bermudas,  where  the  Dusky  Shearwater  was 
formerly  plentiful,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  '  Cahow ' 
as  well  as  *  Pimlico,'  it  has,  according  to  Capt.  S.  G.  Reid 
(Zool.  1877,  p.  491),  almost  ceased  to  breed.  Capt.  Reid 
found  two  nests  in  1874,  each  containing  a  single  young 
bird,  which  he  describes  as  nearly  ready  to  fly,  but  still  re- 
taining the  long  nestling-down,  slate-coloured  on  the  head 
and  shoulders,  light  brown  on  the  underparts ;  the  former 
soon  rubbed  ofi*,  but  the  latter  was  more  permanent,  and 
was  not  got  rid  of  for  some  days.  One  of  these  birds,  which 
he  kept  alive  for  about  six  weeks,  was  remarkably  tame, 
waddling  awkwardly  after  his  owner  about  the  house  and 
garden,  feeding  on  fish  and  sleeping  throughout  the  day  in 
the  darkest  place  it  could  find.  So  thoroughly  nocturnal  is 
this  species  that  Capt.  Reid  is  aware  of  only  one  instance 
of  its  being  seen  on  the  wing  in  Bermudian  waters.  Mr. 
Bartram  told  him  that  the  statement  made  by  the  old  his- 
torians of  Bermuda  as  to  the  capture  of  the  '  Cahow '  at 
night  is  no  exaggeration ;  for,  on  visiting  an  island  one 
night  where  there  were  several  pairs  breeding,  he  quickly 
caught  half  a  dozen  of  them,  the  stupid  things  settling 
on  his  body  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  taken  in  his  hand. 

The  Dusky  Shearwater  appears  to  have  a  wide  oceanic 
range,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Osbert 
Salvin  has  specimens  from  Montserrat  in  the  West  Indies, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  ;  examples  from  Australia  are  in  the  British 
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Museam ;  and  Capt.  Cook  in  said  to  have  met  with  it  on 
Christmas  Island  io  lat.  2°  N.,  long.  158°  W.  In  general 
appearance  it  is  similar  to  the  Manx  Shearwater,  but  it  is 
coQsiderablj  smaller,  the  bill  is  much  more  slender,  and 
the  tint  of  the  upper  parts  more  distinctly  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird,  as  previously  mentioned, 
is  eleven  inches ;  bill  to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead  one 
inch ;  the  nail  cntred  and  shining  black,  the  other  parts 
blnish-black ;  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head,  including  the 
eyes,  the  neck  above,  the  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  upper 
surface  of  the  tail-featbers,  and  the  same  parts  of  all  the 
wing-feathers  ink  black  ;  chin,  sides  of  the  head  below  the 
eyes,  throat,  neck,  breast,  belly,  under  wing  and  tail-coverts 
white  ;  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  at  the  junction  of  the  dark 
and  light  colour,  the  feathers  are  barred  slightly ;  axillary 
plumes  white ;  under  Burfaces  of  the  primaries  blackish- 
grey  ;  darkest  near  the  shaft  of  each  feather,  becoming 
lighter  in  colour  over  the  outer  part  of  each  broad  inner 
•  web  ;  under  surface  of  tail-feathers  uuiform  lead-grey ;  legs, 
with  the  tarsal  bones  very  much  compressed,  bluish  ash- 
coloor,  toe  a  the  same,  the  interdigital  membranes  pale 
yellow  when  dried  ;  irides  bro^vn. 

Mr.  Harcourt  remarks  that  in  the  Dusky  Shearwater  all 
the  secretions  are  green,  whereas  they  are  yellow  in  the 
Manx  Shearwater. 
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BuLWEBu  COLOKBIKA  (Moquin-TandoQ*). 
BULWER'S  PETREL. 

Tkalassidroma  Buluerii. 

BvLWBHi,  Bonaparicf. — Bill  itboiLt  ib  long  hi  tJi«  bead,  itoat  at  the  hue, 
eomprened,  riring  at  the  nngiua,  wbicb  is  large  ;  noetrils  tubular,  dorsal,  nther 
abort.  Wiogi  loDg,  poinlod,  the  first  quill  Blightl;  the  longeat.  Tail  long  and 
coneate.  Legs  slender,  the  tibia  bare  for  a  Bbarb  dietance  aboTs  the  joint ;  larei 
raticatated  ;  bind  toe  minute,  elcTated  ;  feet  fall;  webbed,  tbe  inner  toe  ahorter 
than  the  middle  and  outer  onen,  wbioh  are  abont  eqnal ;  claws  curved. 

The  occurrence  of  Bulwer's  Petrel  iu  England  was  made 
known  by  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  who,  in  Pt.  xxii.  of  his  'Birds 
of  Europe'  (1837),  figured  a  specimen  obtained  in  thia 
country,  with  the  following  observations : — 

"  On  the  authority  of  Colonel  Dalton,  of  Slenniugford, 
near  Ripon,  we  are  enabled  to  add  this  rare  species  to  the 
Fauna  of  Britain,  from  a  fine  specimen  which  was  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  TJre,  near  Tanfield,  in  Yorkshire,  on 

*  PuJIniii  fulun^'iiua,  A.MoquJn-Tandon,  Orn.  Ganar.  p.  44  (1S41). 
r  Cat.  motod.  Ucc  Rur.  p.  81  (184S).     The  atfinities  of  tbe  senns  Bularria 
are  with  ,€t'nlala,  but  the  Editor  haii  followed  tbe  order  of  sequence  in  former 
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the  8th  of  May,  1837  ;  and  which  conlil  not  have  beeu  long 
dead,  as  it  admitted  of  being  tuonnted  as  a  good  cabinet 
specimen.  It  is  now  in  the  poasesHion  of  Colonel  Dalton, 
who  doubtless  regards  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  in 
British  Ornithology."  In  the  '  Birds  of  Great  Britain,' 
liowever,  Mr.  Gonid  docs  not  fignre  it.  and  in  the  Intro- 
dactiOQ  he  merely  says,  '"  This  bird,  which  inhabits 
Madeira,  sometimes  visits  onr  seas,  and  by  Yarrell  and 
others  has  been  inclnded  in  our  avifanua,"  The  fignre  of 
the  bird  hero  given  is  taken  from  Mr,  Gould's  plate,  and 
represents,  therefore,  the  only  authenticated  British  example 
of  this  species  at  present  known.'* 

The  home  of  Bulwer's  Petrel  appears  to  be  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  especially  the  vicinity  of  the  Canaries  and  Madeira. 
The  first  published  account  of  it  is  given  by  Jardine  and  Selby 
(HI.  Orn,  ii.  pi.  65),  who  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  Pro- 
cellaria  btilireri,  after  Mr.  Bulwer,  for  some  time  a  resident 
in  Madeira,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  specimen 
they  described  and  figured.  In  1841,  ve  find  it  stated  by 
Webb,  Berth elot,  and  Moquin-Tandon,  in  tlio  '  Ornithologie 
Cananenne,'  that  this  species  is  very  common  on  the  small 
island  of  Alegranza,  where  it  breeds  in  holes  in  the  rocks, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  perrito,'  or  '  little  dog,' 
from  its  cry.  About  the  year  1850  Dr.  Frere  obtained  a 
considerable  number  of  birds  and  eggs  from  the  Desertas, 
near  Madeira;  Mr.  HarreU,  in  1851,  also  took  a  good  many 
there ;  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  gives  (Ibis,  1872,  p.  162) 
the  following  account  of  his  later  visit  to  those  rocky  unin- 
habited islands  in  1871  : — 

"  We  found  plenty  of  Bulver's  Petrels  sitting  on  their 
eggs,  which  were  in  holes  or  nnder  rocks,  and  usually 
about  as  far  in  as  one  could  reach  with  one's  arm.  They 
build  no  nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  I  did 
*  There  i*  >  npmt  of  >  Mcond  omurrence  wbicfa  can  hudlj  b«  conaidered 
■Uicbetor?.  Mr.  B.  T.  Higgina,  vritiog  from  PeDrith  on  Iha  23th  of  Jolj, 
ISI9.  my,  "  B;  >  letter  reoeired  from  Mr.  Qnbuu,  (he  UlcBted  bitd-ttuffn  of 
T«rk,  I  hear  tlwt  •  ■pecinen  of  tbst  eicmdinglT  rare  bird,  Balwei'a  Petrel 
{TkalaltidToiiut  Bulveni),  «u  obluined  it  SurboroDgh  daring  the  spriag" 
Zool.  p.  23fl9), 
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not  find  more  than  one  egg  in  each  nest.  I  secnred  several 
birds  and  eggs,  and  kept  some  of  the  former  alive.  It  is 
curious  to  watch  them  crawling  along  the  ground ;  for  they 
cannot  fly  unless  they  get  to  the  edge  of  a  rock ;  they 
waddle  along  on  their  feet,  and,  when  they  come  to  a  steep 
place,  use  the  sharp-pointed  hook  of  their  beaks  to  draw 
themselves  up  with.  They  seem  to  dislike  the  light,  and 
hide  themselves  under  a  rock  or  crawl  into  a  hole  as  soon 
as  possible ;  I  never  saw  one  of  this  species  flying  about  in 
the  daytime,  though  some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  common 
enough." 

The  egg  is  pure  white,  the  average  measurements  being 
1-75  by  1-25  in. 

.  In  the  Leiden  Museum  ther^  is  a  specimen  of  this  Petrel 
received  from  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and  said  to  come 
from  Greenland,  but  the  late  Prof.  Reinhardt  informed  Mr. 
Freke  (Zool.  1881,  p.  878)  that  he  thinks  it  may  have 
come  from  Labrador.  With  this  exception,  its  range  seems 
to  be  very  limited ;  there  is,  however,  a  closely-allied  species, 
B,  macgiUivrayi,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  bill  is  black ;  the  irides  deep  brown  ; 
the  whole  of  the  plumage  almost  uniform  brownish-black, 
rather  paler  on  the  edges  of  the  great  wing-coverts ;  tail 
much  graduated  and  cuneate ;  legs  and  toes  dark  reddish- 
brown,  the  interdigital  membranes  dark  brown.  The  whole 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
ten  inches  and  a  half;  wing,  from  the  anterior  bend  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  quill-feather,  eight  inches;  bill  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  from  the  base ;  tarsus  and 
middle  toe,  including  the  claw,  one  inch  and  one-sixteenth. 

The  nestling  is  said  to  be  covered  with  a  sooty-brown 
down. 


CYMOCHoaEA   LECCORRHOA    (Vieillot.)* 

THE    FORKED-TAILED    PETREL. 

Tkalaisidromit  Leachii. 

CrvoonoBEA,  Cotatf.— Bin  ifaorter  tbui  tfae  hrac),  modenUlj  stout,  eem- 
preweil,  riaiug  ilightlj  at  the  nngnis,  then  deonrred ;  nostril*  taboUr,  dorsal. 
WiDgB  long  xad  narrow ;  ibe  first  quill -fc&t her  ibort^r  than  the  b^cohi),  which 
is  tbe  longcit,  and  alio  than  the  third,  and  about  equal  Ui  the  Eourth.  Tail 
laag  and  deeplj  fotfccd.  Lega  ihort,  aloDiIer  ;  Uisi  anteriorlj  reticulate  ;  hind 
toe  minole,  front  ton  long  and  slender  ;  webs  slightly  emarginate. 

The  first  British  specimeTi  of  thia  Petrel  was  obtained  at 
St.  Kilila  in  the  atiimnor  of  1818,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  during  a 
lour  round  the  coast  of  Scotland,  principally  undertaken  with 
a  Tiew  to  investigate  ita  ornithology.  At  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Bullock's  collection  in  the  spring  of  1819,  this  specimen  was 
boaght  by  Dr.  Leach,  and  transferred  to  the  national  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.     At  that  time  only  three  other 

•  ProftHaria  Itveorioa,  Vieillot,  NoDV.  Diet.  mtr.  p.  J22  (1817). 
t  Pr.  Ac.  S.  Be.  Fhihul.  1804,  p.  7S.     The  present  species  is  the  tjpe  0/  tbis 
wtll-tnirked  genns,  two  other  membeni  of  which  are  tonntl  io  the  North  Patifio. 
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examples  of  this  species  were  known ;  one  in  tho  Museum 
at  Paris,  a  second  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Langier  at 
Paris,  and  a  third  in  the  collection  of  M.  Baillon,  of  Abbe- 
Tille.  which  had  been  taken  in  Picardy. 

This  species,  and  the  Storm  Petrel  next  to  be  described, 
are  mostly  obtained  in  this  coantry  daring  the  violent 
gales  of  wind  which  sometimes  occur  about  the  vernal  or 
autumnal  equinox,  but  particularly  the  latter.  Several 
were  procured  daring  the  stormy  weather  of  the  autumns  of 
1823,  1825,  and  1831.  So  many  examples  have  now  been 
obtained,  that  it  would  be  uaeloss  to  enumerate  the  localities 
known.  It  may  be  sufdcient  to  notice  that  it  has  occurred 
on  various  occasions  in  all  quarters  of  Ireland,  and  in  almost 
every  maritime  county  of  England  ;  sometimes  under  pecnliar 
circumstances.  Mr.  T.  C.  Heysham,  of  Carlisle,  sent  notice 
in  November,  1841,  of  a  Forked-tailed  Petrel  that  was 
caught  in  a  poke-net  set  for  fish  in  tho  Solway  Frith ;  and 
the  Author  obtained  a  bird  that  was  sent  alive  to  Leaden- 
hall  Market,  but  it  was  exhausted  from  want  of  food  when 
brought  to  him,  and  died  the  same  evening.  Some  are 
occasionally  found  in  inland  counties,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  sea,  generally  picked  up  dead  or  dying 
from  starvation,  having  been  driven  far  away  from  their 
usual  sources  of  food.  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton  has  recorded  one 
taken  near  Shrewsbury ;  another  was  taken  in  Hereford- 
shire ;  several  near  London  ;  one  near  Saffron  Walden ; 
one  at  Bassingbonmc,  in  Cambridgeshire ;  one  in  Derby- 
shire ;  one  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham ;  and  similar 
instances  might  be  multiplied.  On  the  east  coast  of 
England  this  species  is  of  almost  annual  occurrence,  espe- 
cially, as  Mr.  Cordeaux  informs  the  Editor,  after  gales  from 
the  west  and  nortb-wcst,  from  which  he  infers  that  the  birds 
are  driven  right  across  the  country.  The  stormy  autumn 
of  1881  was  uuusually  fatal  to  these  ocean  wanderers.  Off 
Cornwall  they  are  sometimes  quite  as  numerona  in  winter 
as  the  Storm  Petrel. 

Along  the  shores  of  Ireland  the  occurrences  of  the 
Forked-tailed  Petrel  have  been  so  general  as  to  render  special 
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eDumeratioD  unnecessaty ;  bnt  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found 
breeding  there.  In  Scotland  the  late  Sir  W,  E.  Milner 
found  it  breeding,  in  1847,  on  the  Stack  of  Dun,  at  St. 
Kilda  (Zool.  p.  2059);  and  in  June,  1883,  Mr.  John 
Swinbnme  found  it  abundant  oa  the  island  of  North  Bona. 
On  the  latter  the  principal  colony  visited  was  among  Bome 
old  ruins,  where  the  birds  seemed  to  nest  in  small  com- 
panies, one  large  main  bnrrow  in  the  walls  of  the  rnins 
serving  for  several  pairs  of  birds,  which  made  smaller 
burrows  branching  off  at  right  angles  to  the  main  one 
(Pr.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.  viii.  p.  64).  Capt.  H.  J.  Elwea 
says  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  28)  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  breeds 
on  Mingalay,  where  the  natives  distinguish  it  by  the  nnme 
of  '  Oobhlan-goidhe,'  or  forked-tail.  Mr.  R.  Gray  says  that 
there  is  a  more  estensivc  colony  in  the  island  of  Rum  ;  but 
ilr.  Swinbnme  states  that  he  and  other  ornithologists  have 
searched  that  island  unsuccessfully  for  it.  In  winter  it  in 
frequently  met  with  along  the  west  coast  and  islands,  bnt 
on  the  eastern  side  it  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  Forked-tailed  Petrel  has  occurred  on  the  coast  of 
Norway;  bnt,  strange  to  say,  it  has  only  twice  been  ob- 
tained on  Heligoland,  although  storm-driven  individuals 
have  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  Portugal,  and  even  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Mr,  Vernon  Harcourt  states  that  it  straggles  to 
Madeira.  On  the  American  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has 
been  known  to  visit  Greenland,  and  it  is  well  known  from 
Labrador  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  straggling  as  far  south  as 
Washington.  Audubon,  who  enjoyed  many  opportunities 
of  observing  these  Petrels  during  his  ornithological  re- 
searches in  various  parts  of  North  America,  as  well  as  on 
his  various  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  says,  "  The  species 
of  this  genus  with  which  I  am  acquaint«d,  all  ramble  over 
the  seas,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  until  the  breeding- 
season  commences ;  then  they  remain  in  their  burrows, 
nnder  rocks,  or  iu  their  fissures,  until  towards  sunset,  when 
they  start  off  iu  search  of  food,  returning  to  their  mates, 
or  young,  in   the  morning,  and  feeding  them  then.     When 
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you  pass  close  to  the  rocks  in  which  they  are,  you  easily 
hear  their  sbrill,  querulous  notes  ;  but  the  report  of  a  gun 
silences  them  at  once,  and  induces  those  on  the  ledges  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  holes.  The  ForkeJ-tailed  Petrel 
emits  its  notes  night  and  day,  and  at  not  very  long  intervals, 
although  it  is  less  noisy  tian  Wilson's  Petrel.  They  re- 
semble the  syllables  pcwr-u'it,  pewr-wit.  Its  flight  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  two  species,  it  being  performed  in 
broader  wheelings,  and  with  firmer  flappings.  It  is  more 
shy  than  the  other  species,  and  when  it  wheels  off  after 
having  approached  the  stern  of  a  ship,  its  wanderings  are 
much  more  extended  before  it  returns.  I  have  never  seen 
it  fly  close  around  a  vessel,  as  the  others  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  especially  at  the  approach  of  night ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  ever  alights  on  the  rigging  of  ships,  but  spends  the 
hours  of  darkness  either  on  the  water,  or  on  low  rocks,  or 
islands.  It  also  less  frequently  alights  on  the  water,  or 
pats  it  with  its  feet,  probably  on  account  of  the  shortncGS 
of  its  legs,  although  it  frequently  allows  them  to  hang  down. 
Id  this  it  resembles  the  Storm  Petrel,  and  Wilson's  Petrel 
has  a  similar  habit  during  calm  weather.  I  have  seen  all 
the  three  species  immerse  their  head  into  the  water  to  seize 
their  food,  and  sometimes  Iceep  it  longer  under  than  I  had 
expected.  The  Forked-tailed  Petrel,  like  the  other  species, 
feeds  chiefly  ou  floating  moltuaca,  small  fishes,  crustacca, 
which  they  pick  np  among  the  floating  sea-weeds,  and  greasy 
substances  which  they  occasionally  find  around  fishing- 
boats,  or  ships  out  at  sea.  When  seized  in  the  hand,  it 
ejects  an  oily  fluid  through  the  tubular  nostrils,  and  some- 
times disgorges  a  quantity  of  food.  I  could  not  prevail  on 
any  of  those  which  I  had  caught  to  take  food."  In  the 
Pacific,  the  Forked-tailed  Petrel  ranges  from  San  Franeisco 
to  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  thence  to  the  Kuril  Islands,  and 
to  YcKO,  Japan. 

The  egg  is  white,  freckleil  and  zoned  with  rust-coloured 
spots,  and  measures  about  1*3  by  '95  in.  Incubation  com- 
mences about  tlirce  weeks  earlier  than  is  usual  with  the 
Storm  Petrel.     From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Han-y  Merrill 
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(BuU.  Nutt.  Orn.  Soc.  1881,  p.  249),  it  appears  tliat  males 
and  femalea  participate  in  the  duties  of  incubation,  contrary 
to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  M.  Harcly  {torn,  cit.  j>.  125),  that  the 
males  alone  do  bo,  or  at  least  take  the  larger  share.  When 
taken  from  the  holes,  the  birds  showed  no  disposition  to 
fly,  but  on  being  released,  would  scuttle  back  into  their 
burrows,  or  under  some  logs.  They  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely dazed  with  the  light,  and  if  tlu'own  into  the  air, 
would  fly  in  an  aimless  and  daz«d  way  for  a  few  moments. 

The  bill  is  black  ;  the  irides  dark  brown  ;  the  head,  neck, 
and  back,  sooty-black  ;  the  forehead  and  throat  rather  paler, 
and  a  greyish  tinge  abont  the  head  and  neck,  the  back  rather 
the  darkest  in  colour ;  wing-coverts  brown,  turning  greyish 
on  the  edges  ;  npper  tall-coverta  white  ;  primaries  and  tail- 
feathers  black ;  the  tail  forked,  the  outer  feathers  being 
half  an  inch  longer  than  those  in  the  middle;  breast  and 
belly  sooty-black ;  behind  each  thigh,  and  extendiug  over 
the  aides  of  the  vent  and  lateral  under  tail-coverts,  an 
elongated  patch  of  white ;  the  vent  and  middle  under  tail- 
coverts  sooty -black. 

The  whole  length  is  seven  inches  and  a  quarter;  from 
the  anterior  bend  of  the  wing  to  the  end,  six  inches ;  the 
length  of  the  leg  one  inch.  The  sexes  in  plumage  are 
alike. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  long  sooty  down,  giving  it,  as 
Mr.  O.  A.  Boardman  remarks,  the  appearance  of  a  little 
long-haired  mouse  rather  than  of  a  bird,  as  neither  wing 
nor  bill  are  visible. 
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Pboceliabu  pblaoica,  Linnfeas.* 
THE  STOEM  PETREL. 

Thalattidroma  pelagica, 

Fboceuaum,  ZtnRaTiij+. — Bill  siaall,  Tobnst,  mncb  shorter  than  the  bttd, 
itrught  to  tho  ODguU,  which  is  decurrcd  ;  DOBtnle  dorsal.  VfingN  long,  Darroir  ; 
the  se<^Ond  qaill-feflthor  the  lODgest,  ilightl;  eiceeding  the  third  ;  the  fint 
qDill  ihon^r  than  the  fourth.  Tsil  of  mednrate  length,  sliglitl;  Tounded.  Le^ 
moderatp,  the  Ursi  anleriorlj  ntiealiLto,  and  a  little  loDger  thui  the  feet ;  iuter- 
digitsl  membrsaea  aiuarginate  ;  clawa  rather  short. 

The  Storm  Petrel,  tlio  smallest  wob-footed  British  bird 
known,  has  bo  often  been  tbe  subject  of  notice  by  naturalista 
and  writers  generally,  and  even  by  poets,  that  little  of 
novelty,  consistent  witb  trutb,  remains  to  be  told.  A  year 
seldom  passes  nitbout  some  of  these  birde  being  obtained 
on  our  sboros,  and  it  has  happened  occasionally  that  they 
appear  in  large  flocks.  Thus  Messrs.  C,  and  J.  Paget,  in 
their  '  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Yarmouth  and  its 
Neighbourhood,"  mention,  tbat  in  November,  1824,  between 
■  Sjst.  Kat.  E.1.  12,  i.  ji   212  {178fi),  +  loc.  eit. 
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two  aad  three  handred  were  shot  after  severe  gales.  Some 
3rearB  siDce,  Mr.  Gould  exhibited  twenty-four,  in  a  large 
dish,  at  one  of  the  CTening  naeetinga  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  in  March,  1825,  one  bird  of  this  species,  while 
flying  about  over  the  Thames  between  the  bridges  of  Bkck- 
friars  and  WeetminBter,  was  shot  from  a  coal-barge.  These 
small  birds  are  frequently  driven  by  strong  winds  to  great 
distances  inland.  Mr.  Biuheno  has  recorded  one  taken  near 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire ;  others  have  been  taken  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  three  or  four  are  noticed  as  having  been  caught  in 
the  streets  of  the  town  of  Cov«ntry ;  and  three  within  a 
few  miles  of  Birmingham.  This  species  appears  to  breed 
freely  at  many  different  places  around  us,  generally  on  small 
ialaads ;  bnt  is  never  observed  to  frequent  land  except  during 
the  breeding- season.  Among  some  other  notes  recently 
referred  to,  Mr.  D.  W.  Mitchell  says,  "  The  Stormy  Petrel 
also  breeds  at  Scilly,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  confined  to 
one  locality,  on  the  islet  where  the  '  Thames '  steamer  ran 
KBhore,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  the  group.  It  is  the  latest 
layer  among  the  sea-fowl ;  the  first  egg  I  took  was  newly 
dropped  in  the  second  week  of  June."  Mr.  Rodd  says  that, 
on  fine  summer  evenings,  small  flocks  may  be  observed  in 
Mount's  Bay,  flying  and  hawking  about  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
after  the  manner  of  Swallows,  sometimes  dipping,  bnt 
seldom  alighting  on  the  sea,  skimming  for  a  few  seconds 
with  open  wings,  and  mounting  again  in  the  air,  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  man.  The  Storm  Petrel  is  believed  to 
breed  on  Lnndy  Island ;  and  it  certainly  does  so  on  several 
of  the  Channel  Islands  ;  also  on  some  of  the  islets  off  the 
coast  of  Wales;  bnt  on  the  cast  coast  of  England  it  is 
not  known  to  have  any  breeding- ban nts.  On  that  side  its 
Rppesrances  generally  take  place  in  the  autnmn  migration, 
fit  which  period,  as  Mr.  Cordeaiix  informs  the  Editor,  indi- 
ridnals  are  frequently  taken  flattering  against  the  lanterns 
of  light-houses  and  light-ships,  although  they  very  seldom 
get  killed  by  striking.  Unusual  numbers  occurred  between 
October  27th  and  November  4th,  1883. 

Among  the  islands  of  the  west  of  Hcotland.  the  Storm 
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Petrel  has  numerons  coloiiicH,  and  there  are  geveral  in  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands.  Mr.  John  MacgilliTray,  who 
Tisited  the  Hebridea  in  July,  1810,  Bays,  "  The  Stormy 
Petrel  ia  abundant  in  St.  Kilda.  The  island  of  Soa  is  the 
principal  breeding-place,  where,  a3  well  as  in  eeTeral  spotH 
among  the  others  of  the  groap,  it  nestles  among  debrU, 
and  in  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  bird  sits  very  close  upon 
the  nest,  from  which  it  will  allow  itself  to  he  taken  by  the 
hand,  vomiting,  on  being  bandied,  a  quantity  of  pare  oil, 
which  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  fowlers,  and  the  bird 
allowed  to  escape.  It  is  only  at  sunset  and  about  daybreak 
that  I  have  observed  the  Stormy  Petrel  at  sea,  except  during 
gloomy  weather,  save  once,  ivhile  crossing  the  Minch,  being 
then  not  far  from  one  of  their  breeding- places,  at  Dunvegan 
Head,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye." 

Mr.  Hewitson  thus  notices  the  habits  of  this  species  at 
Foula,  Papa,  and  Oxua : — "  On  the  31st  of  May,  these 
birds  had  not  arrived  on  the  breeding-ground,  or,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  fishermen,  had  not  yet  come  up  from  the 
sea.  Some  egga  were  deposited  as  lat*  aa  the  30th  of  June. 
Each  female  lays  but  one,  which  is  oval  and  white,  measur- 
ing one  inch  one  line  in  length,  by  ten  lines  in  breadth.* 
At  Oxna,  where  they  breed  nnder  the  stones  which  form  the 
beach,  I  could  hear  them  very  distinctly  singing  in  a  sort  of 
warbling  chatter,  a  good  deal  like  swallows  when  fluttering 
above  our  chimney-tops,  but  somewhat  harsher.  The  nesta 
seemed  to  have  been  made  with  care,  of  small  bits  of 
stalks  of  plants  and  pieces  of  hard  dry  earth.  During 
the  day  the  old  birds  remain  within  their  holes,  and, 
when  most  other  birds  are  gone  to  rest,  issue  forth  in 
great  numbers,  spreading  themselves  far  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea ;  the  fishermen  then  meet  with  them  very  numer- 
ously, and,  though  they  had  not  previously  seen  one,  are 
*  ATenge  meaanrementii  1  in.  bj  '9  in.  There  is  sometiinai  a  mora  or  ]«eg 
deSned  wno  of  nut-ooloared  Bpota.  Lilie  the  Pork  eel- tulcd  Petrel,  these  liirda 
(reqneatlj  hare  one  mBin  hurroir  froni  which  smiller  apfrtares  branch  oS ;  and 
s  foDud  Destine  ia  >ueh  done  proiiniit;  aa  to  give 
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sure  to  be  surroanded  b;  tbem  npoD  tbrowing  pieces  of 
fiah  overboard."  Mr,  Dunu  foand  tlieso  birds  plentiful  ou 
the  small  islaDds  near  8l.  Margaret's  Hope,  in  Orkuey,  and 
among  the  Buiall  islands  lying  off  Scalloway,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mainland  iu  Shetland  ;  and  observes  that,  though 
he  had  watched  them  for  hours  he  bad  never  seen  one  dive. 

In  Ireland  a  good  many  breediug-statious  are  known, 
although  these  are  probably  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
which  exist.  One  of  the  former  is  Itathliu  Island,  off  Antrim  ; 
another  is  Tory  Island,  off  Donegal,  where  Mr.  O.  C.  Hynd- 
man  informed  Thompson  that  he  obtained  npwards  of  a 
score,  and  on  a  reward  being  offered  to  the  natives  for  the 
Forked-tailed  Petrel  (P.  kucorrhoa),  one  was  soon  pro- 
duced, "  made  to  order  "  on  the  instant,  by  the  middle 
tail-feathers  being  extracted,  and  tbe  outer  one  at  each  side 
left!  Other  colonies  are  on  the  islands  of  the  coast  of 
Mayo,  Galway,  and  Keriy,  amongst  which  may  be  named 
the  Skelligs,  and  the  Blasquets,  where  they  are  named  by 
the  islanders  '  Gonrder '  or  '  Gourdul,'  In  Smith's  '  History 
of  Kerry,'  printed  in  1756,  it  is  stated  that  these  birds  "  are 
almost  one  himp  of  fat ;  when  roasted,  of  a  most  dehcions 
taste,  and  are  reckoned  to  exceed  an  ortolan,  for  which 
reason  tbe  gentry  hereabouts  call  tbem  the  Irish  ortolan  : 
these  birds  are  wortliy  of  being  transmitted  a  great  way  to 
market,  for  ortolans,  it  is  well  known,  are  brought  from 
France  to  supply  the  markets  of  London"!  In  autumn  and 
winter  this  species  occurs  all  round  the  coast,  and  after 
stormy  weather  it  has  frequently  been  picked  up  inland. 

The  Storm  Petrel  breeds  abundrtntly  in  the  Fceroes,  but  is 
apparently  an  unfrequent  visitor  to  Iceland,  nor  has  its  pre- 
sence been  authenticated  on  the  coast  of  Norway  beyond 
Lofoton,  in  ^9"  N.  lat.  Merely  a  sti-aggler  into  the  Baltic, 
it  occurs  throughout  tbe  North  Sea  and  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  it  has  several  breeding- haunts 
off  Brittany.  Its  range  extends  along  tbe  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  up  tbe  Mediterranean,  where  it  breeds 
on  many  of  tho  smaller  islands,  as  far  as  tbe  Ionian 
Sea ;    storm-driven    examples    have  also    been   obtained  in 
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many  inland  localities  on  the  Continent,  It  visits  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  and  tbe  west  coast  of  Africa  down  to  Wahisch 
Bay  ;  and  the  late  Captain  Sperling  states  that  he  met  with 
it  on  the  east  aide  between  the  latitndes  of  Zambesi  and 
Zanzibar.  Crossing  tbe  Atlantic,  we  6nd  that  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hart,  of  H.M.S.  'DiscoYery,'  observed  two  Storm  Petrels 
off  Godbaab,  on  tbe  coast  of  Greenland,  in  64"  N.  lat. 
(Zool.  1880,  p.  210) ;  and  it  is  recorded  from  tbe  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Dr.  Coppinger,  of  H.M.S.  'Alert,'  states 
that  twelve  or  fourteen  Storm  Petrels  followed  the  ship, 
feeding  greedily  on  offal,  until  the  5th  of  November, 
when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Rocks,  near  tbe 
eqnator.  He  noticed  the  neat  and  graceful  way  iu  which 
they  planted  their  webbed  feet  on  the  water,  and  avoided 
wetting  their  tarsi,  maintaining  a  stationary  attitude  with 
outstretched  wings  and  legs  straightened,  while  pecking 
at  tbe  object  of  their  fancy.  When  performing  a  curye, 
they  kicked  the  water  with  the  outer  foot.  He  frequently 
observed  them  floating  on  the  surface  with  closed  wings ; 
in  fact,  they  were  only  on  the  move  when  feeding ;  and, 
far  from  only  following  tbe  ship  in  stormy  weather,  they 
were,  in  the  tropics  at  least,  more  abundant  during  calms. 
They  also  followed  the  ship  at  night,  which  he  found  to  he 
the  best  time  for  catching  them,  by  means  of  sixty  yards  of 
light  line  armed  with  a  small  anchor-shaped  piece  of  hottle- 
wire.  Tbe  stomachs  of  those  be  esamined  contained  a 
number  of  stony  particles,  bits  of  cinder,  minute  shells,  and 
otohtes  of  fluh. 

These  birds  rove  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  feeding  on  the  small  flshes,  Crustacea, 
and  mollnscn  to  be  found  about  the  extensive  masses  of  sea- 
weed which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  seen  only  before  stormy  weather, 
and  therefore  are  not  welcome  visitors  to  sailors,  who  call 
them  the  Devil'B  birds,  witches,  and  Mother  Carey's  chickens 
— the  last  being  alluded  to  by  Captain  Carteret  in  '  Hawks- 
worth's  Voyages,'  i.  p.  318  (1773),  as  a  well-known  sailor's 
name.     Their  habit  of  paddling  along  the  surfuco  is  said 
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by  Bufibn  (Hist.  nat.  xxiv.  p.  299),  to  have  obtained  for 
them  from  English  sailors  tho  name  of  Petrel,  after  the 
Apostle  Peter,  who  attempted  to  walk  on  the  water :  the 
derivation  being  given  as  "  pierre,  pierrot,  ou  petit-pierre  "  ! 

Some  interesting  accounts  of  the  habits  of  this  species  in 
captivity  are  to  be  found  in  '  The  Naturalist,'  iii,  p.  214, 
and  '  The  Zoologist,'  1881,  p.  489,  from  which  it  appears 
that  tho  Looked  bill  and  wings  are  freely  used  as  means  of 
progression.  Mr.  Scarth,  wheD  in  Orkney,  canght  one  on 
her  nest  in  a  small  hole,  and  preserved  her  alive  for  three 
months  in  a  cage,  feeding  her  by  smearing  her  breast  with 
oil,  which  she  sucked  from  the  feathers,  drawing  each  feather 
singly  between  her  mandibles  (Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  p.  617). 

The  bill  is  black;  the  irides  dark  brown;  head,  neck, 
back,  wings,  and  tail  sooty-black;  outer  edges  of  wing- 
coverts  greyish-white ;  npper  tail-coverts  white,  tipped  with 
black ;  chin,  throat,  breast,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts 
of  a  sooty-black,  rather  lighter  than  the  upper  parts ;  sides 
of  the  vent  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes  black.  The 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  not  quite  six  inches ;  the  wing, 
from  the  bend,  four  inches  and  five-eighths.  The  young 
bird,  till  twelve  months  old,  is  not  quite  so  dark  in  colour ; 
edges  of  wing-coverts  rusty- brovfn ;  no  white  on  the  margins 
of  the  wing-coverts,  and  less  wbito  at  each  side  of  the  vent. 
Mr.  J.  H,  Gnmey,  jun.,  has  an  albino  of  this  species. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  soft,  wool-like,  greyish- 
black  down.  The  Rev.  8.  H.  Saxhy,  who  weighed  five  of 
these  Petrels  taken  from  tbeii-  burrows,  found  that  thfir 
average  weight  was  nearly  half  an  ounce. 
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WILSON'S  PETREL. 

Tfuilassidrmtta  JJlhonl. 

OcKANiTia,  Kij/wrliag  and  fiJ(ktiiu+.— Bill  sin&ll  and  w»k,  tbe  angnia 
grailunll;  dNurvcd  ;  luuul  tubes  perfecllj  boriionlal.  WingB  cxeeedingl}  lang, 
tlie  seCDDd  qaitl-fcalher  mniih  tbe  longest,  Iba  Gist  qaill  being  aborter  tbtn  Ifai 
fonrth,  ind  alighllr  exceeding  the  tiUli.  Toil  nlmoat  scguir?.  Leg*  long  ud 
slender,  bnre  (or  a  conaiderable  diBtaaee  nbave  tba  ttteai  joint ;  (cet  nearlf  M 
long  OS  the  larai,  membniDca  emarginatc,  bind  toe  afaaest. 

This  long-legged  Petrel  was  noticed  and  figured  as  Pro- 
ceHariit  pelagica  by  Wilsou  (Am.  Ova.  vii.   p.   90,  pi.  Ix. 
fig.  6),  under  the  impression  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
Storm  Petrel,  but  the  earliest  scientific  description  of  it  waa  J 
given  bj  Kahl  in   1820.     In   18*24  Bonaparte  published  a1 
memoir  on  four  species  of  Storm  Petrels,  with  the  distinctival 
charactei-B,    measurements,    and    figures    of    each,    in 
'  Journal  of   the  Academy   of  Natural  Sciences  of   Phila>J 

*  I'nKtUarla  oetaniea.  Kuhl,  Beitt.  Zool.  p.  130.  Inb.  i.  fig,  1  (1S20). 
t  WirbflUL,  Knr.  p.  238  (ISIO). 
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dcipliia,'  vol.  iii.,  and  he  there  (p.  231),  in  ignorance  of 
Kubl'a  name,  proposed  to  call  this  bird  Procellaria  wihoni, 
in  hononr  of  the  distinguished  ornithologist,  whose  name 
can,  however,  only  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
trivial  appellation.  In  this  memoir  Bonaparte  says,  "  I 
have  never  learnt  that  it  has  been  seen  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  I  killed  one,  that  had  probably  strayed,  near  the 
Azores";  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  printed  notice  of 
the  occurrence  of  Wilson's  Petrel  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Some  years  ago  the  Author  saw  two  skins  of  this  species 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  while  sailing 
up  the  British  Channel.  The  muscles  about  the  wiugs  of 
these  specimens,  when  closely  examined,  proved  to  be  still 
soft  and  moist,  and  he  was  told  that  these  two  birds  bad 
beon  cangbt  by  the  captain  himself,  from  the  stern  of  the 
ship,  with  a  baited  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long  slender  line  of 
thread.  These  are  the  specimens  referred  to  by  the  Rev. 
L.  JenjTis,  in  bis  British  Vertefcrata.  Subsequently  the  late 
Mr.  Gould  stated  (P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  139),  that  on  his  voyage 
to  Australia  in  May,  1838,  he  saw  Wilson's  Petrel  in  abun- 
dance immediately  off  tbe  Land's  End,  and  it  continued  to 
accompany  the  ship  throughout  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  little 
Storm  Petrel  being  also  seen,  but  in  far  less  numbers.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  1B38,  a  specimen  of  Wilson's 
Petrel  was  found  dead  in  a  field  near  Polperro,  in  Cornwall, 
and  a  record  of  the  occurrence  was  published  in  tbe  second 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  by  Mr.  Concb, 
who  very  kindly  sent  the  bird,  when  preserved,  to  the 
Author,  that  a  drawing  might  be  taken  from  it  as  a  British 
specimen.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  of 
Norfolk,  sent  notice  of  one  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
that  county,  and  Mr,  J.  H.  Gnmoy  has  another,  purchased 
some  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  J.  H,  Qurncy,  jiin.,  writes  that  be 
ia  doubtful  as  to  either  of  them  being  really  British-killed. 
Tbe  Author  was  informed  of  the  occurrence  of  another  by 
tbe  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Heysham,  of  Cariisle;  and  Mr.  F.  Bond 
recorda  one  killed  in   Sussex   tZool.   1843,  p.   148).     The 
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Rev.  G.  8.  Mar^h  Btates  |Zool.  p.  649'2)  that  one  was  picked 
up  dead  at  Sutton  Benger,  near  Chippeubam,  in  Wiltahire, 
bjr  a  labourer  who,  being  perBuaiied  by  hia  wife  that  it  was 
merely  a  Swift,  threw  it  down  again,  when  another  labourer, 
arguing  that  a  Swift  bad  not  webbed  feet,  secured  it, 
and  brought  it  to  the  vicarage.  Mr.  C.  Delme  Radcliffe, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  species  from  having  taken 
eiampleB  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  Btates  that  lie 
picked  up  one  in  November,  1863,  on  the  shore  at  Fresh- 
water, in  the  lale  of  Wight.  Mr.  N.  F.  Hele  writes  in  his 
'  Notes  abont  Aldeburgh  '  (p.  176),  that  "  a  single  individual 
was  obtained  some  years  since  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Thellnsson."  Mr,  W.  E,  Clarke 
mentions  (Hbk.  Yorks.  Vertebs,  p.  85)  that  one  shot  near 
Halifax  late  in  November,  1674,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Ward,  to  whom  it  was  brought  in  the  flesh. 
Other  examples  have  probably  occnrred,  but  have  not,  per- 
haps, been  distinguished  by  those  into  whose  hands  tbey 
may  have  fallen.  As  yet  there  is  no  record  of  this  species 
in  Scotland ;  and  as  regards  Ireland,  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  a  specimen  was  presented  to  Thompson  in  August, 
1840,  by  Gleunon  of  Dubliu,  who  believed  it  to  have  been 
obtained  in  that  country. 

In  France,  according  to  Degland  and  Gerbe,  M.  Hardy 
received  in  the  flesh,  in  December,  1854,  two  examples 
taken  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony ;  and  one  obtained  at  Guetary, 
near  Biarritz,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1872,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Marmottaa,  at  Paris.  Stragglers  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  aud  it  certainly 
enters  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  Editor  possesses  a  female 
captured  off  Malaga  on  the  7th  of  August,  1873  (Bull. 
8oo.  Zool.  Fr.  1877.  p.  205) ;  and  Dr.  Salvadori  has  re- 
corded an  example  iu  the  University  Museum  of  Cagliari, 
said  to  have  been  obtained  off  Sardinia.  Mr.  Godman  found 
this  species  common  in  summer  about  the  Azores,  and  it 
has  been  token  in  many  localities  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Four  examples 
were  obtained  on  the  '  Challenger'  expedition,  off  the  Ant- 
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arctic  ice  banier  on  the  14th  February,  1874 ;  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Eaton,  natoralist  to  the  Transit- of- Venus  Expedition, 
found  it  breeding  on  Kerguelen  Island ;  and  its  range  ap- 
pears to  extend  over  the  South  Atlantic  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  across  the  Sotith  PaciGc  to  Chili  and  Peru. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  it  is  common  along  the  American 
coastB,  visiting  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Audubon  that  Wilson's  Petrel  bred  on  the  Mnd 
Islands  off  Nova  Scotia,  and  former  Editions  of  the  present 
work  contained  a  lengthy  extract  upon  its  nidi&catiou  and 
habits;  but  tht-  accuracy  of  his  observations  being  uncon- 
firmed and,  in  fact,  denied,  it  has  been  considered  expedient 
to  substitute  the  following  account  of  the  breeding  of  this 
Epeciea  on  Kerguelen  leland,  as  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  E, 
Eaton  (Phil.  Trans,  clxviii.  p.  133)  ;— 

"From  the  10th  of  October,  when  we  passed  Cspe  Sand- 
wich, until  the  middle  or  third  week  of  November,  we  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  the  Storm- Petrels.  About  the  period 
last  mentioned,  however,  they  began  to  frequent  Observatory 
Bay  in  large  numbers.  Their  first  appearance  in  it  took 
place  during  a  strong  breeze  nhich  lasted  several  days. 
When  this  was  succeeded  by  more  moderate  weather  we  saw 
little  of  them  in  the  day-lime  ;  but  towards  evening  they 
nsed  to  fly  over  the  water  hke  Swallows,  and  eome  of  them 
might  be  observed  flying  near  the  ground  far  away  into  the 
country,  following  the  course  of  the  valleys  or  playing  round 
the  inland  cliffs.  We  tracked  them  along  the  lower  hill- 
sides and  the  margins  of  lakes  over  rocks  and  bogs  ;  but  our 
efforts  to  learn  what  became  of  them  were  unattended  with 
success.  Probably  at  that  time  they  were  not  preparing  to 
breed,  and  the  birds  were  merely  going  overland  fi-om  the 
bay  to  other  inlets  of  the  sea.  At  length,  when  we  went  to 
Thnmb  Peak,  their  mode  of  nesting  was  discovered.  Care- 
fully watching,  with  Lieut,  Goodridge,  R.N.,  the  birds  flying 
to  and  fro  about  the  rocks,  we  observed  that  they  occasionally 
disappeared  into  crevices  amongst  piles  of  loose  stones,  and 
crept  under  loose  masses  of  rock-  Having  meanwhile  ascer- 
tained their  call,  we  were  able,   by  listening  attentively,  to 
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detect  the  exact  positioua  of  several  of  tbese  bidden  birda. 
They  were  easily  caught  wheu  the  stonea  were  rolled  aaido  ; 
but  they  were  in  coaples,  merely  preparing  for  laying,  and 
therefore  we  did  not  find  any  eggs.  On  our  way  back  to 
Observatory  Bay  after  the  Transit,  we  called  at  the  American 
Station,  and  were  iufornaed  by  Dr.  Kidder  that  he  had  ob- 
served this  Petrel  on  the  shore  near  MoUoy  Point.  The  sea- 
shore in  the  neighbourhood  of  Observatory  Bay  is  of  a 
different  character  (for  the  most  part)  from  that  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  American  Station,  and,  being  less  favourable 
than  itj  was  seldom  resorted  to  for  nesting  by  the  Petrels. 
But  the  country  in  general  about  our  bay  afforded  them  un- 
limited accommodation ;  for,  provided  that  tbcy  can  find  a 
elope  of  shattered  rocks  with  suitable  chinks  and  crevices, 
or  dry  spaces  undei  stones  or  large  boulders  sheltered  &om 
draughts,  whether  tboy  be  near  the  Sound  or  on  the  sides 
and  summits  of  high  hills,  they  readily  appropriate  them. 
The  egg  is  laid  upon  the  bare  ground  within  the  recess 
selected  by  the  birds,  either  in  a  chance  depression  formed 
by  contiguous  stones  or  in  a  shallow  circular  hollow  excavated 
in  the  earth  by  the  parent.  Having  found  numbers  of  their 
nesting- places,  I  will  describe  my  method  of  searching  for 
them.  Whenever  there  was  a  calm  night  I  used  to  walk 
with  a  darkened  huU's-eje  lantern  towards  some  rocky  bill- 
aide,  such  as  the  Petrels  would  bo  likely  to  frequent.  It 
was  best  to  shut  off  the  light  and  keep  it  conceFilod,  using  it 
only  in  dangerous  places  where  falls  would  be  attended  with 
injury  and  progress  in  the  dark  was  hardly  possible,  lest 
the  birds  seeing  it  should  he  silenced.  On  arriving  at  the 
ground  selected  it  was  prohoble  that  Storra-Petrels  would 
he  beard  in  various  directions,  some  on  the  wing,  others  on 
their  nests,  sounding  their  call  at  intervals  of  from  two  to 
fire  minutes.  Those  on  the  nest  could  be  distinguished 
from  others  flying  by  their  cries  proceeding  from  fixed  posi- 
tions. Having  settled  which  of  the  birds  should  be  searched 
after,  a  cautions  advance  had  to  be  made  in  her  direction, 
two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  when  she  was  in  full  cry.  As 
soon  us  she  ceased,  an  abrupt  halt  was  imperative;  and  a 
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pause  of  some  miiiuteB  might  ensue  before  site  recommenced 
ber  cry  and  permitted  another  slight  advance  to  be  effected, 
Ip  the  coarse  of  this  gradual  approach  the  position  of  the 
bird  might  ba  aacertained  approximately ;  but  it  had  to  ba 
determined  precisely ;  and  to  learn  exactly  where  she  was, 
she  had  to  be  stalked  in  the  dark  noiselesEly.  No  gleam 
could  be  permitted  to  escape  from  the  lantern.  Loose  stones 
and  falls  over  rocks^ — to  nvoid  tbcm  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  slippers,  and  feel  one's  way  in  stocldnga 
only  ;  for  should  the  Petrol  be  alarmed  once  with  the  noise 
or  the  light,  she  would  probably  remain  silent  a  considerable 
time.  Now  and  then  it  would  happen  that  upon  the  boulder 
beneath  which  she  was  sitting  being  almost  attained  the 
bird  would  cease  calling.  AVhen  this  occurred,  and  many 
minutes  oiapsed  without  her  cry  being  resumed,  it  was 
advisable  to  make  a  detour  and  approach  the  rock  from  the 
opposite  side,  as  her  silence  might  be  attributed  to  her  seeing 
a  person  advancing  towards  her,  and  she  would  probably 
recommence  her  call  so  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight.  If  she 
did  not,  a  small  pebble  thrown  amongst  the  rocks  would 
Qsoally  elicit  some  sounds  from  her,  as  she  would  most 
likely  conclude  that  the  noise  was  being  made  by  her  mate 
retnming  to  the  nest.  When  the  stone  beneath  which  the 
bird  was  domiciled  was  gained  at  last,  redoubled  care  had  to 
be  exercised.  By  stooping  down  and  listening  very  atten- 
tively her  position  conld  be  accurately  ascertained.  Then 
the  lantern  was  suddenly  turned  upon  her  before  she  had 
time  to  creep  out  of  sight,  and  her  egg  could  be  secured  with 
the  baud,  or  with  a  spoon  tied  on  to  a  stick.  Sometimes  I 
worked  without  a  lantern,  and  marked  the  positions  of  the 
neats  with  piles  of  stones,  so  that  they  might  be  revisited  by 
day.  Several  eggs  were  obtained  in  February  from  nests 
which  bad  been  thus  marked  early  in  the  previous  month. 
The  first  egg  taken  by  us  was  found  by  a  retriever  on  the 
22t)d  of  January,  on  an  island  in  Swain's  Bay.  Captain 
Fairfax  sent  me  a  nestling  a  day  or  two  before  we  sailed  for 
the  Cape.  Two  of  the  eggs  were  laid  in  unusual  situations ; 
one  of  them  was  found  by  a  man  under  a  I'riui/lea  plant ; 
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but  this  may  have  been  an  egg  of  ProceUaria  nereis.  The 
other  was  deposited  just  above  the  tide-mark,  in  a  cavity  of 
a  rock  rather  open  to  the  air  and  light.  I  had  found  the 
bird  there  one  night,  had  taken  her  up  in  my  hand,  and  had 
gently  replaced  her  in  the  hollow,  nearly  a  month  before  the 
egg  was  laid.  The  young  bird  in  the  egg  has  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint  short.  In  the  South- African  Museum  there 
is  a  specimen  of  P.  oceanica  from  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa, 
another  from  the  S.  coast  of  Africa,  and  two  from  Table 
Bay." 

Nine  eggs,  brought  from  Kerguelen  by  Mr.  Eaton,  were 
described  by  the  Editor  (Phil.  Trans,  clxvii.  p.  164)  as 
averaging  I'S  by  -9  in.,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  with  minute 
purple-red  spots,  which  generally  form  a  zone,  usually  at 
the  larger  end. 

The  bill  is  black ;  the  irides  dark  brown ;  the  head,  neck, 
back,  wing-primaries,  and  the  tail-feathers,  dark  brownish- 
black  ;  greater  wing-coverts  and  the  secondaries  dark  rusty- 
brown,  lighter  in  colour  near  the  end,  with  the  extreme 
edges  and  tips  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  white ;  chin,  throat, 
breast,  and  all  the  underparts  sooty-black,  except  the 
feathers  near  the  vent  on  each  outside,  which  are  white ; 
some  of  the  under  tail-coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  and 
the  bases  of  the  outer  tail-feathers  are  white ;  legs  long  and 
slender ;  the  toes  black  with  an  oblong  yellow  patch  upon 
each  web.  Total  length  of  specimen  seven  inches  and  a 
half;  the  wing,  from  the  anterior  bend  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  quill-feather,  six  inches  and  one-eighth ;  length  of 
tarsus  one  inch  three-eighths ;  middle  toe  and  claw  one  inch 
and  three-sixteenths. 

The  Editor's  example  from  Mdlaga,  obtained  on  the  7th 
August,  is  renewing  its  tail-feathers. 
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The  Aaks  are  confiDed  to  the  higher  or  temperate  regions  of 
the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  etructurallj  they  show  no 
close  affinity  with  the  SpheniscUhe  or  trne  Penguins  of  the 
Southern  oceans,  although  frequently  associated  with  them 
in  popular  ideas,  owing  to  &  confusion  of  trivial  names,  and 
a  superficial  resemblance. 

The  Razor-bill  is  one  of  our  best  known  epeeiea,  although 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Common  Guillemot  and  the 
Pnffin.  All  three  may  he  seen  in  the  tide-way  of  the  open 
sea  around  our  coast  at  any  season  ;  hnt  as  their  numbers 
are  there  dispersed  over  an  extensive  surface,  these  birds 
are  beat  obser\-ed  during  the  breeding-season,  when  they 
assemble  by  hundreds,  or  more  frequently  by  thousands,  on 
many  of  the  most  eKteuBive  and  highest  rocks  and  cliffs  of 
our  sea-girt  islands. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  March  in  the  sonth  of 
England,  and  early  in  April  in  the  northern  portions  of 
our  islands,  the  Razor-hills,  Guillemots,  and  Puffins  con- 
verge to  particular  points,  where,  from  the  numbers  that 
congregate,  and  the  bustle  apparent  among  them,  confusion 
of  interests  and  localities  might  be  expected.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Guillemots  occupy  one 
station  or  line  of  ledges  on  the  rock  ;  the  Razor-bills 
another ;  the  Puffins  a  third ;  the  Kittiwake  Gulls  a  fourth  ; 
whilst  the  most  inaccessibl*  crags  seem  to  he  left  for  the 
use  of  the  Herring  Gnlls.  The  Razor-bills  generally  select 
the  higher  and  rougher  ledges,  and  they  are  partial  to 
crevices,  their  eggs  being  sometimes  deposited  so  far  in  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  them  ;  at  other  times  they  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  broader  shelves  along  with  the  Guillemots, 
hut  not  BO  closely  together.  At  the  Fame  Islands  the  Editor 
once  saw  a  Razor-bill  sitting  on  her  egg  in  the  old  nest  of 
a  Cormorant.  When  incubating  they  lie  on  their  egga, 
the  mate  often  standing  by  the  side  of  the  sitting  bird. 
Sometimes  the  male  brings  food  to  the  female,  but  both 
birds  take  their  turn  at  incubation,  one  having  been  seen  to 
fly  to  the  sitting  one  and  give  it  a  gentle  peck,  when  the  < 
latter  immediately  ceded  its  place.     The  egg  of  the  Raze 
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bill  differs  iu  size,  form,  and  colour  from  the  lengthened 
pear-fihiiped  egg  of  the  Guillemot,  and  it  Hcldom,  if  over, 
shows  even  the  faintest  tinge  of  green ;  it  measurea  oii 
the  average  2'8  by  VO  ;  the  grouud-eolour  is  white, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  red-brown  and  blackish -brown, 
sometimes  mottled  all  over  with  a  rich  coifee  or  chocolate 
colour.  On  shining  the  empty  shell  against  the  light,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  inside  liDing-membrane  shows 
green  in  the  Bazor-bill'a  egg,  whereas  iu  that  of  the 
Onilleniot  it  shows  ycllowish-irhite,  aniees  overpowered  by 
the  green  of  the  oater  shell.  Certain  western  localities  are 
funoDS  for  yielding  a  large  proportion  of  handsome  eggs 
of  this  species,  as  Flamboroagh  is  for  its  red-brown  Guille- 
mot's eggs.  The  first  eggs  are  obtained  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

Mr.  Theodore  Walker  has  given  (Zool.  1871,  p.  2427) 
the  following  account  of  this  species  as  observed  at  Barra 
Head,  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  : — 

"  The  habits  of  the  Razor-bill  and  Guilleoiot  are  very 
similar ;  they  both  take  about  three  weeks  and  four  days 
from  the  time  they  are  hatched  until  they  leave  the  islands. 
Wten  once  they  are  enticed  down  they  do  not  return  to  the 
rocks  ;  not  being  fnll-flodged  they  could  not  very  well  fly  up. 
They  generally  fly  down  to  the  sea  before  snnrisc :  I  have 
seen  scores  fly  down  to  the  sea  on  a  fine  morning.  At  the 
time  they  leave  they  are  not  full-fiedged,  only  the  wing  and 
tail  being  feathered ;  the  neck  and  line  of  the  spine  from 
the  wing  to  the  tail  is  still  downy.  I  observed  one  Razor- 
bill enticing  her  young  one  to  follow  her  down  to  the  sea.  I 
don't  think  it  got  any  food  that  day,  as  it  rau  about  from 
one  bird  to  another,  crying  all  day  and  all  night :  until 
nearly  daylight  it  was  still  crying,  but  by  the  time  I  put  out 
tba  light  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seon  ;  doubtless  the  mother 
bad  returned  about  that  time  and  enticed  it  oQ' with  food. 
Sometimes,  when  the  young  one  is  obstinate,  the  mother  will 
take  it  by  the  hack  of  the  neck  and  fly  down  to  the  sen.  It 
in  great  fan  watching  the  old  bird  teaching  the  young  one  to 
dive:  the  mother  takes  it  by  thu  neck  and  dives  with  it;  up 
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comes  the  young  one  again,  ouly  to  get  another  doae  ;  but  the 
young  bird  cannot  remain  bo  loug  under  water  as  the  mother, 
and  it  often  dodgeB  her  by  diving  for  an  iuatant.  The  yonug 
bii'da  remain  in  the  sea  for  one  or  two  days,  when  they  all 
prepare  to  leave,  the  old  birds  getting  restless  and  taking 
Bhort  ftigbta.  One  can  generally  tell  the  night  before  they 
leave,  as  tbey  make  such  a  noise  :  should  the  wind  be  favour- 
able they  take  their  departure  before  sunrise  in  email 
Btringfl." 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  and  unaccount- 
able diminution  in  the  number  of  Razor-bills  on  the  British 
COastH.  This  may  partly  be  owing  to  severe  visitations  of 
mortality  which  have  from  time  to  time  affected  many  SCB- 
birda,  but  especially  the  present  specieB.  Mr.  H.  Gray  states 
that  in  1859  thousands  of  dead  birds,  the  Razor-bills  being  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  were  obBorved  in  the  Irish  Sea  and 
on  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  instance  Mr,  U. 
Robertson  (Pr.  X.  H,  Soe.  Glasgow,  i.  p.  4)  traced  the  reason 
with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  sadden  disappearance  of  the 
small  herring  fry  and  other  fishes  after  heavy  gales,  leading 
to  emaciation  and  starvation.  Mr.  Gatcombo's  experience 
ia  similar.  The  Razor-hill  is.  however,  nowhere  so  abundant 
as  the  Gnillemot,  although  its  general  distribution  ia  about 
the  same  in  the  British  seas  and  along  our  coasts.  After 
storms,  individuals  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the  most 
inlaitd  districts  of  our  narrow  islands. 

The  Razor-bill  breeds  in  the  Fiei-oes,  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  some  of  the  Baltic  Islands;  but  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ourney  jun.,  informs  the  Editor  that  it  no  longer  does  so 
on  Heligoland.  There  are  stations  on  the  French  coast, 
both  in  the  Channel  and  in  Brittany,  south  of  which  it  is 
not  positively  knovra  to  breed  in  Europe.  On  migration  a 
few  visit  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  east  as  Malta ;  but 
the  majority  keep  well  out  in  the  Atlantic  unless  driven  into 
the  bays  by  stormy  weather.  It  breeds  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  as  far  north  at  least  as  Arvcprius  Island  (about 
70"  N,  lat.),  where  Major  Fcilden  observed  that  one,  out  of 
many  which  were  shot,  had  its  hatching-spot  on  the  side 
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under  the  wing,  itnd  not  on  the  belly,  as  usual,  showiug  that 
this  bird  must  have  bin  on  its  side  doring  incabation 
(Zool.  1878.  p.  878).  It  is  not,  however,  known  to  cross  to 
the  western  side  of  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Sea,  nor  can  its 
continuous  range  be  traced  to  the  North  Pacific,  where  it  ia 
said  to  occur  in  Japanese  waters,  although  confirmation  of 
this  is  wanting.  On  the  Atlantic  side  it  breeds  in  abun- 
dance on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  ranging 
southwards  in  winter  to  about  40°  N.  lat, 

Both  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  and  in  summer  the  beak 
is  black,  with  three  transverse  grooves  and  one  white  line 
on  the  upper  mandible,  two  shallower  transverse  grooves  and 
a  white  line  on  the  lower  maudil>le  ;  from  the  top  of  the  beak 
to  each  eje  there  is  a  well-defined  streak  of  pure  white ; 
irides  dark  brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  hind  neck, 
back,  wings,  and  tail  black  ;  chin  and  throat  dark  brown  ; 
the  tips  of  the  eccondarj  quill-feathers,  the  breast,  and  all 
Ihe  under  surface  of  the  body  pure  white  ;  legs,  toes,  and 
their  membranes  brownish -black.  In  winter  the  colour  of 
the  upper  parts  is  browner,  and  thu  throat,  front  neck,  aud 
sides  of  the  head  are  white.  The  whole  length  abont 
seventeen  inches  ;  wing,  from  the  wrist,  seven  inches  and  a 
half. 

A  young  bird  of  the  year,  killed  in  December,  repre- 
sented by  the  central  figure  in  tlie  illnstration,  has  the  beak 
smooth  and  black,  as  yet  without  ridge,  groove,  or  white  line 
on  either  mandible  ;  the  white  lino  from  the  top  of  the  beak 
to  the  eye  observable,  hut  not  very  pure  in  colour,  being 
mixed  with  a  little  black;  chin,  throat,  neck  in  front,  and 
on  the  side  at  the  upper  part,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts  white. 
It  only  differs  from  the  adalt  bird  in  winter  in  the  character 
of  the  beak,  which  is  smaller  and  has  not  then  acquired  the 
grooves  or  lines  so  conspicuous  in  the  old  bird.  The  young 
bird  retains  its  white  throat  till  the  spring  moult,  when  it 
assumes  the  black  throat  peculiar  to  the  breeding- season  ; 
by  the  middle  of  May  the  bill  exhibits  a  whitish  baud,  but 
the  grooves  are  not  well  defined  until  the  following  year, 
when  it  breeds. 
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A  young  bird  about  a  week  old,  obtained  from  the  rocks 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  the  beak  smooth  and  black,  no 
white  line  to  the  eye,  bat  the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  with 
a  few  greyish-black  hairs  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  in 
front ;  the  head  and  hind  neck  black,  with  a  few  white  hairs  ; 
body  above  and  the  wings  dull  sooty-black. 

Mr.  Gordeaux  informs  the  Editor  that  in  a  variety  shot  at 
Flamborough  on  the  80th  January,  1875,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet  were  bright 
yellow,  the  plumage  being  that  of  the  ordinary  winter  dress, 
excepting  that  the  dark  portions  of  the  head  and  neck  were 
somewhat  paler  than  in  normal  examples.  In  May,  1873, 
when  off  Rye  in  a  yacht,  he  saw  one  of  a  pair  which  had  the 
nape,  neck,  upper  part  of  back,  and  wing-coverts  of  a  very 
light  brown,  giving  the  bird  a  singularly  piebald  appear- 
ance. Mr.  George  Maclachlan,  for  some  years  lighthouse- 
keeper  at  Barra  Head,  and  one  of  our  most  careful  observers, 
states  that  he  has  seen  a  small  proportion  of  Razor-bills  and 
Guillemots  with  light-brown  backs,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  this  colour  is  hereditary  (Pr.  N.  H.  Soc.  Glasgow, 
iv.  p.  284. 

Saxby  records  (B.  of  Shetland,  p.  814)  an  adult  female 
shot  on  the  17th  December  which  had  no  white  line  between 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye  ;  and  a  similar  example 
from  Scotland  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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deatrnctiou  of  tlio  last-knonn  individuals  of  the  speciee  was 
even  tbeu  on  the  point  of  accomplishtueiit.  Another  forty 
years  bave  elapsed  siuce  tbe  latest  anthenticated  exam- 
ples were  obtained  on  Eldey  near  Iceland,  and  there  can 
now  be  little  doubt  that  this  species  must  be  added  to  tbe 
number  of  those  which  have  been  exterminated  by  the  agency 
of  man  ;  but  Inasmuch  as  tbe  species,  so  long  as  it  survived,  , 
was  thoroughly  entitled  to  e  place  in  the  British  list,  tbe 
present  Edition  would  bo  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  it, 
albeit  '  In  Memoriam.' 

Foremost  among  the  British  historians  of  tho  Great  Auk 
is  Professor  Newton,  whose  contributions,  entitled  '  An  Ab- 
stract of  Mr.  J.  AVoIley's  Researches  in  Iceland  concerning 
the  Oare-fowl '  (Ibis,  1861,  p.  874) ;  '  The  Gare-fowl  and  its 
Historians '  (Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  v.  p.  467) ;  and  articles  in  the 
' Encyclopiedia  Britannica,'  Ed.  9,  under  'Birds'  (Vol.  III.), 
and  under  '  flare-fowl '  (Vol.  X.) ;  are  alike  remarkable  for 
their  condensed  information  and  for  their  correction  of 
errors.  Valuable  also  arc  the  notes  '  On  the  Great  Auk,' 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.  (Zool.  b.b.  pp.  1442, 1639) ;  Prof. 
John  Milne's  '  Relics  of  the  Great  Auk '  (Field,  27th  March, 
Srd  and  10th  April,  1875),  giving  an  account  of  the  writer's 
visit  to  Funk  Island,  off  Newfoundland,  followed  by  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  literature  of  tbe  subject;  and  Dr.  J. 
A.  Smith's  '  Notice  of  the  Remaina  of  the  Great  Ank  in 
Caithness'  (Pr.  Soc.  Anliq.  Scot.  siii.  pp.  76-105).  To  the 
above,  especially,  and  to  others  too  numerous  for  mention, 
the  Editor  has  been  mnch  indebted  in  the  compilation  of  the 
following,  and  necessarily  brief  notice.  Ae  regards  tbe 
anatomy,  Professor  Owen's  '  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of 
the  Great  Auk ■  (Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  v.  p.  817)  is  well  known; 
and  amongst  foreign  writers  the  names  of  Steenstmp, 
Preyer,  V,  Fatio,  and  Blasius  stand  conspicnoos. 

The  earUest  mention  of  the  Great  Auk,  under  the  name 
of  Gare-fowl,  in  the  British  Islands,  occurs  in  the  'Account 
of  Hirta  [St.  Kilda]  and  Rona,  &c.,  by  the  Lord  Register, 
Sir  George  McKenzie  of  Tarbat,'  probably  written  a  little 
before  Sir  R.  Sibhald's  brief  allusion  in  his  '  Scotia  Ulus- 
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tratu,'  printed  in  1684.  In  June  1697,  '  M.  Mnrtiu,  Gent ' 
pasBed  three  weeks  uu  St.  Kildu,  and  to  him  we  &te  in- 
debted for  tm  often-quoted  description.  In  1T5U,  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  Macaulay  states,  on  hearsay  from  the  natives 
of  St,  Kilda,  that  "  they  do  not  receive  anunal  neits 
from  this  stmugo  bird  as  from  all  the  rest  in  tho  list,  and 
many  more";  showing  that  it  was  even  then  becoming 
scarce.  Low,  who  died  in  1795,  says  in  hia  posthumoualy- 
pablished  'Fauna  Oreadensis '  (p.  107),  that  he  could  not 
find  that  it  was  ever  seen  in  the  Orkneys  ;  but  Bullock,  who 
nsited  that  gronp  in  1812,  wae  more  fortunate,  as  shown 
by  tie  following  extract  from  Montagu  (Suppl.  Om.  Diet. 
App.  A) : — "  The  natives  in  the  Orkuies  informed  Mr. 
Bollock  on  his  tour  through  these  islands  several  years  ago, 
that  only  one  male  bad  made  its  appearance  for  a  long  time, 
which  bad  regularly  visited  Papa  Westra  for  several  seasons. 
The  female  (which  the  natives  call  the  Queen  of  the  Auks), 
was  killed  just  before  Mr.  Bullock's  arrival.  The  King,  or 
male,  Mr.  Bollock  had  the  pleasure  of  chasing  for  several 
boars  iu  a  sts-oared  boat,  but  without  being  able  to  kill  him, 
for  though  he  frequently  got  near  him,  so  expert  was  tbe  bird 
in  JLs  natural  element  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  shoot 
him.  The  rapidity  with  which  be  pursued  his  course  nuder 
water  was  almost  incredible."  About  a  fortnight  after  Mr. 
Bollock  bad  left  Papa  Westra,  a  bird,  presumably  the 
same,  was  obtained  and  sent  to  him,  and  at  the  sale  of  his 
collection  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  where  it 


In  1821,  or  1822,  Dr.  Fleming,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Robert  Stevenson  on  his  annual  lighthouse  inspection,  wrote 
as  follows :—"  When  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  [18tb 
AogOHtJ  from  this  island  [Glass,  more  commonly  kuowu  as 
Hcalpa},  we  got  on  board  a  live  specimen  of  the  Great  .\uk 
(Aica  impennU),  which  Mr.  &Iaclellan,  the  tacksman  of 
OUsB,  bad  captured  some  time  before  off  St,  Kilda.  It  was 
emaciated,  and  bad  tbe  appearance  of  being  sickly  ;  hut,  iu 
the  coarse  of  a  few  days,  it  became  sprightly,  having  been 
pleotifally  supplied  with  fresh  fiab,  and  permitted  occasion- 
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ally  to  Bi>ort  in  the  water,  with  a  corJ  faateued  to  one  of  its 
legs,  to  preveat  escape.  Even  in  this  state  of  restraint  it 
performed  the  motions  of  diviug  and  swimmiiig  ander  water, 
with  a  rapidity  that  set  all  pnrBuit  from  a  boat  at  defiance. 
A  few  white  feathers  were  at  this  time  making  their  appear* 
usee  on  the  sides  of  its  neck  and  throat,  which  increased 
considerably  during  tbe  following  week,  and  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that,  like  its  congeners,  the  blackness  of  the  throat- 
feathers  of  summer  is  exchanged  for  white  duiing  tbe  winter 
season "  (Edinb.  Phil.  Jouru.  x.  p.  9(t).  It  has  been 
stated,  although  upon  insufficient  evidence,  that  this  bird 
afterwards  escaped.  ' 

In  May,  1834,  a  Great  Auk  was  taken  alive  at  the  mouth 
of  Waterford  Harbour  by  a  fisherman  named  ICirby,  who 
noticed  the  bird  swimming  about  near  him,  and  by  tossing 
sprats  to  it,  attracted  it  within  reach  of  a  landing-net,  with 
which  ho  secured  it.  Mr.  J.  K.  Guruey,  jun.,  states,  upon 
the  authority  of  notes  from  Dr.  Burkitt,  who  subsequently 
obtained  this  example,  that  thd  details  as  given  by  Thomp- 
son are  inaccurate,  and  the  following  appear  to  be  the  facts : 
— The  immediate  purchaser  of  the  bird  was  Mr.  Francis 
Davis  of  Waterford,  who  presented  it  to  Dr.  Burkitt  in  Sep- 
tember, some  days  after  its  death,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  late  (.'apt.  John  Spence,  SOth  Regiment,  saw  the  bird  at 
Mr.  Jacob  Goff's  of  Horetown  (where  he  happened  to  bo 
on  a  visit),  and  bespoke  it  for  Dr.  Burkitt  in  case  it  should 
die,  it  would  probably  have  been  lost  to  science,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Thompson's  statement  that  "it 
frequently  stroked  its  head  with  its  foot."  should  read: — 
"  This  .\uk  stood  vcrj-  erect,  was  a  very  stately- looking  bird, 
and  had  a  habit  of  frequently  shaking  its  head  in  a  peculiar  | 
manner,  more  especially  when  any  particularly  favourite  food  , 
was  presented  to  it "  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1449). 

The  above  appear  to  be  the  only  authenticated  instances   I 
of  the  capture  of  the  Great  Auk   in   the  British   Islands 
within  tbe  present  century.     These  have  been   doubled  by    , 
confused   statements  in   various  works ;    and   there  arc  also 
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QDBubetaDti&ted  records  of  the  occurreDce  of  this  bird  near 
LuDdy  Islaod  ;  on  the  coast  of  Cork ;  and  in  Belfast  Lough ; 
ID  addition  to  odo  off  Fair  Island,  between  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Shetlands,  in  June  179H,  which  is  not  improbable.  Mr. 
John  Hancock  believes  that  a  Great  Auk  was  taken  at  the 
Fame  Islands  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  recorded  in 
Wallis's  '  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Northumber- 
land,' i.  p.  340  (1769  Ed.),  as  "  The  Pengniu,  r  curious  and 
nncommon  bird  presented  to  John  William  Bacon,  Esq.,  of 
Etherstone,  with  whom  it  grew  so  tame  and  familiar  that  it 
would  follow  him,  with  its  body  erect,  to  be  fed." 

In  the  Ficroes,  Debes  (1G73)  speaks  of  the  '  Garfogel '  as 
birds  which  he  had  several  times  had,  and  which  were  easily 
tamed,  but  would  not  live  long  inland ;  and  Mohr  (178(3) 
says  that  some  were  caught  there  most  summers;  but  in 
1800  Landt  states  that  these  birds  were  then  beginning  to 
become  more  rare.  Major  Feilden  (Zool.  1872,  p.  8280) 
gives  some  further  interesting  details,  among^^t  which  are 
those  of  his  interview  with  an  Old  man,  Jan  Hansen,  then 
ei^ty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  presout  at  the  capture  of  u 
single  Great  Auk,  weighing  nine  Danish  pounds,  on  a  ledge 
at  the  base  of  the  Great  Dimon  on  the  1st  of  July,  1808. 

Iceland,  which  has  furnished  the  majority  of  the  skins  and 
eggs  now  existing  in  coIlectioDS,  seems  to  have  been  the 
latest  resort  of  this  species.  Off  the  coasts  of  that  island 
there  were  three  skerries,  each  known  by  the  name  of '  Geir- 
fngUsker,'  on  all  of  which  it  has  presumably  bred,  the  best 
kDown  and  most  productive  being  the  one  lying  off  Iteyk- 
janes,  which  was  sporadically  visited  by  the  natives.  In 
1808  the  crew  of  a  privateer  under  British  colours  remained 
there  a  whole  day,  killing  many  birds  and  treading  down 
their  eggs  and  young ;  and  it  was  probably  this  skerry  which 
was  visited  on  the  24th  of  August,  1813,  by  a  schooner  from 
the  Fieroes,  sent  ta  Iceland  by  Governor  Lobner  to  obtain 
prorisions  for  the  stamng  inhabitants.  .Major  Feilden  gives 
the  deposition  of  one  of  the  crew,  Daniel  Joensen,  taken 
down  in  1858,  when  he  was  seventy-one  years  of  age,  from 
which  it  appears  that  either  eleven  or  fourteen  Gare-fowls 


were  obtained,  many  more  escaping  to  sea.  Faber,  on  bia 
visit  in  1S21,  did  not  see  any,  althongb  some  were  killed  on 
the  mainland  about  that  period.  In  the  spring  of  18S0  this 
Bkerry  disappeared  during  a  Bnl>marine  eruption,  and  shortly 
after  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  colony  on  a  rock 
known  as  Eldey,  or  the  Meal-sack,  between  the  sunken 
skerry  and  the  mainland,  where  the  bii'ds  had  not  previously 
been  known  to  breed.  During  the  nest  foui-teen  years 
systematic  espeditions  were  made  to  this  spot :  about  sixty 
birds  and  a  number  of  eggs  being  procured,  the  majority  of 
which  were  sent  either  to  Copenhagen  or  Hamburg.  The 
last  two  birds  were  taken  alive  there  early  in  June,  1844, 
and  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Musenm  at  Copenhagen,  where 
preparations  of  their  bodies  may  he  seen  preserved  in  spirits. 
Since  that  date  no  examples  are  known  to  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  faint  hope  may  now  be  abandoned  that  a  remnant 
might  have  taken  refuge  on  the  Geirfugladr&ugr,  a  lonely 
islet  hitherto  protected  from  the  invasion  of  mau  by  the  dan- 
gerous surf  which  encircles  it. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  which  in  recent  times  has 
been  rendered  almost  Inaccessible  by  a  change  in  the  drift 
of  the  polar  ice,  it  would  appear  from  the  researches  of 
Freyer,  that  about  the  year  1574  an  Icelander  loaded  his 
boat  with  Gare-fowls  at  some  islands,  since  identified  with 
Danell's  or  Graah's  Islands  in  65"  20'  N.  lat.  To  the  west 
coast  it  can  only  have  been  a  straggler,  and  Fabricius,  who 
was  at  Fredrikshaab  in  only  62"  N.  lat.,  speaks  of  it  as 
excessively  rare,  and  not  known  to  breed  there  ;  adding  "  sed 
puUum  vidi,  mense  Angusto  captum,  lanngiuem  griseam 
tantum  habentem  "  {Faun,  Groenl.  p.  82  :  1780) :  a  descrip- 
tion which  hardly  proves  tbe  accuracy  of  his  identi6cation. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  specimen  in  tbe  University  Museum  at 
Copenhagen,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  Disco  Island  in 
1821,  was  not  really  taken  some  years  earlier  at  FiekernEeB,  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Inas- 
much as  tbe  Great  Auk  baa  been  erroneously  associated  in 
tbe  popular  mind  with  high  northern  latitudes,  and  ad  these 
misconceptions  die  hard,  it  may  be  repeated  that,  with  the 
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above  qnestionable  exception  of  Disco  iBland,  and  Bimilai' 
ftSBertioDB  respecting  Grimsey,  off  the  north  coast  of  Iceland, 
there  are  no  authentic  records  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Great 
Auk  to  the  north  of,  or  even  very  close  to,  the  Arctic  circle. 

Nowhere  was  the  Great  Auk  found  in  such  abundance 
as  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  receiTed 
from  the  early  voyagers  the  name  of  Penguin  or  Pin-wing, 
probably  &om  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  and  not,  as  sup- 
posed by  Clnsius  and  others,  from  p'tnguie,  fat.  From 
Hakluyt's  'Voyages'  it  appears  that  numbers  were  found 
on  'the  Island  of  Penguin'  in  153(5;  and  about  forty 
years  later  the  same  collection  of  narratives  furnishes  more 
exact  descriptions,  adding  that  the  French  fishermen  vic- 
tualled themselves  with,  and  salted  down,  tbeao  birds.  In 
'  A  Discourse  and  Discovery  of  Newfoundland,  written  by 
Captaiue  Richard  Whitboume  of  Exmouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,'  published  in  1620,  it  is  stated  (p.  9)  that  among  the 
Water-fowl,  which  are  very  plentifnl,  are  '  Penguins,'  which 
"  are  as  bigge  as  Geese,  and  flye  not,  for  they  have  but  a 
little  short  wing,  and  they  multiply  so  inSnitely,  upon  a 
certain  flat  Hand,  that  men  drive  them  from  thence  upon  a 
boord,  into  their  boates  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  as  if  God 
had  made  the  innocency  of  so  pooro  a  creature,  to  become 
sncli  an  admirable  instrument  far  the  sustentation  of  man." 
How  long  this  slaughter  continued  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
but  Anspach,  writing  in  1819,  speaks  of  'the  Penguin' 
as  exterminated  in  that  quarter.  In  1841,  when  Stuvitz 
visited  Funk  Island,  about  thirty  miies  from  Newfoundland, 
be  found  quantities  of  the  bones  of  this  bird,  and  the  remains 
of  rude  stone  enclosures  or  '  pounds  '  into  which  the  victims 
bad  been  driven;  in  1B63  several  natural  mummies  were 
procured  and  sent  to  Europe;  and  in  July,  1874,  Prof. 
Afilne  obtained  remains  belonging  to  at  least  fifty  individaala 
in  less  than  half  au  honr.  It  also  existed  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador;  and  Catesby,  in  his  'History  of  Carolina,  Ac' 
(1743),  includes  'the  Penguin  '  amongst  the  winter  visitors 
to  the  waters  of  that  State. 

Such  is  briefly  the  history,  apart  from  vague  statements. 
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of  the  Great  Ank  daring  the  past  three  centnries.  That  it 
frequented  the  coast  of  Denmark  in  prehistoric  times  is  shown 
by  the  discovery  of  its  remains  in  the  kitchen-middens  of 
Jutland  and  Zealand,  and  there  is  even  some  evidence  of  its 
occurrence  there  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  Scotland,  Dr.  Smith  has  described  and  figured 
the  remains  obtained  in  the  middens  of  Caithness;  some 
bones  were  recently  discovered  on  the  Island  of  Oronsay  in 
Argyllshire  (J.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi.  p.  479) ;  and  it  is  stated 
(N.  H.  Tr.  Northumb.  vii.  pp.  361,  363)  that  remains  of  this 
bird  were  found  in  1878  in  some  old  sea-caves  in  the  Gleadon 
Hills,  Durham.  In  America  its  bones  have  been  disinterred 
from  the  middens  of  Maine. 

As  regards  the  specimens  of  the  Great  Auk  still  existing 
in  collections,  various  lists  have  from  time  to  time  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Newton  and  others  ;  the  former  tells  the 
Editor  that  he  estimates  their  number  at  seventy-seven  skins 
or  mounted  birds,  and  there  are  sixty-nine  egg-shells.  In 
general  coloration  the  latter  resemble  those  of  the  Bazor-bill, 
but  some  of  them  exhibit  a  distinctly  green  tinge,  and  an 
approach  to  the  scrolling  of  the  Guillemot;  average  measure- 
ments, 4*9  by  2'7  in. 

In  summer  plumage  the  bill  is  black,  very  strong,  com- 
pressed, and  marked  with  several  lateral  farrows ;  the  irides 
reddish-brown ;  between  the  beak  and  the  eye  an  oval  patch 
of  white ;  head,  chin,  and  throat,  hind  neck,  back,  wings, 
and  tail  black;  the  ends  of  the  secondary  wing-feathers 
white ;  breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  white ; 
legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes  black.  The  whole  length 
of  the  bird  is  thirty-two  inches ;  the  wing  from  the  wrist  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather  seven  inches;  of  the 
longest  feather  alone  but  four  inches  and  a  quarter. 

Dr.  Fleming's  specimen  had  the  chin,  throat,  and  front 
of  the  neck  white.  Fox,  in  reference  to  the  specimen  in  the 
Tunstall  collection  of  the  Newcastle  Museum,  says,  "  Our 
bird  is  apparently  a  young  one,  the  neck  black,  spotted, 
or  mottled  with  white ;  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  with  one 
large  sulcus  at  the  base,  none  at  the  tip ''  (Synopsis,  p.  92). 


'^•t,.-."-- 


Ubia  TitoiLE  (Lmnaena*). 
THE  COMMON  GUILLEMOT, 

Wn<I.OCK,    OR   TINKERSHERE. 

Uria  troile. 

ClU.  BrawHf.— Bill  ol  modcritfl  lougtli,  lUoag,  alraigbt,  pmnted,  onm- 
poMd  :  Upper  mwiilible  iligbtl;  cnrred  dcot  Ihe  i>oint,  with  a  small  iadenU- 
lias  or  DOtch  in  the  edge  on  eaeh  Ddc.  Noitril*  basal,  latenl,  conmto,  plcnwd 
lottfttBitiaallj,  faitlj  cloud  bj  racmbraDe,  which  i>  also  partlj  coierBd  wiUi 
Iwilwn.  Fett  Aoti,  placed  behind  the  centre  of  gratit;  in  lbs  bodj  ;  kga 
■Indrr,  feel  with  onlj  three  laei,  all  in  front,  enlirolj  webbed.  Wingi  Bhort, 
Int  quill -featber  the  locgest.     Tail  ah'irt. 

The  Cokmon  Guillemot  so  closely  resembles  the  Razor- 
bill ia  the  locnlitiee  it  freqa^nts ;  in  the  time  of  Hb  move- 
ments; in  its  matmers,  habits,  and  food;    in  its  general 

1-2,  i,   p.  220(17flS). 
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colonre  ftnd  appearance,  and  the  Beaaonal  changes  of  its 
plumage,  that  the  history  of  the  one  species  before  given  is 
to  ft  great  extent  the  historj  of  the  other,  and  repetition 
wonld  be  useless.  It  is,  however,  more  nrnnericaUy  abun- 
dant, and  its  eggs  are  more  eystematically  collected  than 
those  of  any  other  member  of  the  family,  especially  on  the 
cli£fs  near  Flamborough,  one  of  its  best  known  and  most 
accessible  breedi ng- station s .  Colonies  exist,  unless  extir- 
pated by  persecation,  wherever  there  are  cliffs  with  suitable 
ledges,  thronghont  the  British  Islands ;  little  more  than  forty 
years  ago  there  was  one  at  Cromer,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gnmey 
can  remember  the  existence  of  one  on  the  comparatively 
low  shelves  of  Hunstanton,  in  Norfolk. 

Like  the  Razor-bill,  the  Guillemot  lays  only  a  single  egg, 
but  this  is  of  large  size,  and  very  variable  in  colour,  scarcely 
two  being  found  precisely  alike.  It  is  generally  of  a  fine 
bluish-groen,  more  or  leas  blotched  and  streaked  with  dark 
reddish- brown,  or  black ;  but  sometimes  these  markings  are 
distributed  over  a  white  ground-colour :  often  the  eggs  are  of 
a  plain  green  or  white  colour,  without  any  streaks  or  blotches, 
and  there  is  a  rich  reddish-brown  variety  which  is  compara- 
tively rare ;  the  form  of  the  egg  is  that  of  an  elongated 
handsome  pear,  measuring  3'25  in.  by  2  in.  in  breadth  at  the 
larger  end.  The  eggs  of  the  Guillemot  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Razor-bill,  with  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  mixed,  by  the  length  to  which  the  smaller 
end  of  the  former  is  drawn  out.  The  gatherers  of  these 
and  varions  other  rock-birds'  eggs  at  different  parts  of  the 
coast  let  themselves  down,  or  are  let  down  by  others,  over  , 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  with  one  or  two  ropea  fixed  to  or  hitched 
round  a  crow-bar  driven  into  the  ground  above.  These  men, 
from  practice,  traverse  narrow  ledges  of  the  rock,  picking  up 
the  eggs  along  a  path  of  only  a  few  inches  in  breadth  with 
steadiness  and  certainty.  The  Gnillemot  makes  no  nest, 
and  the  female  sits  in  an  upright  position  upon  her  single 
egg  during  -incubation,  which  lasts  nearly  a  month.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  combat  the  fanciful  idea  once  preva- 
lent, that  the  eggs  are  caused  to  adhere  to  the  rock  by  some 
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kind  of  glae-like  secretion  proviiied  by  the  bird  ;  ae  a  matter 
of  fact,  wheD  the  birds  are  snddenly  and  wantonly  disturbed 
by  the  firing  of  a  gnn  close  to  their  breeding- pi  aces,  the  eggB 
may  be  seen  to  fall  in  showers,  as  the  Editor  baa  often  wit- 
nessed at  Lundy  Island,  where  this  distnrbance,  in  order  to 
show  the  number  of  rock-birds,  is  one  of  the  amusements  of 
the  gaping  tourist.  So  thick  is  the  sholl  of  the  egg,  that  it 
oft«u  endures  the  contact  with  the  water,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gamey  has  a  specimen  dredged  up  at  Lowestoft.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  each  bird  recognizes  its  own  egg, 
for  Messrs.  Theodore  Walker  and  0,  Maclachlan  marked  a 
nomber  of  birds  on  the  ledges  at  Barra  Head  by  splasbiag 
red  paint  over  them,  and  the  same  individuals  were  found 
at  their  accustomed  post  day  after  day.  Mr.  Seebohm  says 
that  at  Flamborough,  Lowney  the  veteran  cliff-climher  is  of 
opinion  that  if  the  egg  is  taken,  the  same  bird  will  lay  a 
second  about  nine  days  later,  and  this  agrees  with  the  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Maclachlan  ;  but  if  the  second  egg  is  taken  the 
bird  lays  no  more  that  season.  If  undisturbed,  the  same 
birds  return  year  by  year  to  the  same  ledge,  and  deposit 
their  egg  in  the  same  spot,  but  if  the  eggs  are  taken  the 
birds  will  shift  their  ground :  it  may  be  only  to  the  next 
ledge.  It  is  also  pretty  well  established  that  the  same  bird 
lays  a  similar  egg  jcai-  after  year.  Large  numbers  of  eggs 
collected  at  Lundy  Island  are  taken  to  Bristol,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  used  for  clarifying  wine ;  and  at  Flamborough 
Mr.  Cordeaux  was  iufonned  that  many  were  sent  to  Leeds, 
the  albumen  being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  patent 
leather.  According  to  some  good  observers,  the  male  does 
not  take  his  share  of  incubation,  nor  does  he  feed  the  female 
when  sitting,  bnt  iHjrhaps  this  neglect  of  his  apparent  duties 
may  not  be  univereal. 

The  young  birds,  at  first  covered  with  down,  or  bristly  hair 
rather,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  resists  saturation  with 
water,  are  fed  for  a  time  on  the  rocks  by  the  parent  birds  with 
portions  of  fish.  Mr.  Watertou,  in  his  account  of  his  ^isit  to 
the  rock- bird- breeding  localities  about  Flamborough  Head, 
says,  "  The   men   there   assured  me  that  when  the  young 
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Guillemot  gets  to  a  certain  size,  it  manages  to  climb  upon 
the  back  of  the  old  bird,  which  conveys  it  down  to  the  ocean. 
Having  carried  a  good  telescope  with  me,  through  it  I  saw 
nnmbera  of  young  Guillemots  diving  and  sporting  on  the 
sea,  quite  unable  to  fly  ;  and  I  observed  others  ou  the 
ledges  of  the  rocks  as  I  went  down  among  them,  in  such 
situations  that,  bad  they  attempted  to  fall  into  the  waves 
beneath,  they  would  have  beeu  killed  by  striking  against 
the  projecting  points  of  the  intei-vening  sharp  and  rugged 
rocks;  whereforo  I  eonclnded  that  the  information  of  the 
rock-climbers  was  to  be  depended  upon."  Mr.  Maclachlan, 
however,  asserte  that  the  yoang  bird  is  grasped  by  the  wing, 
near  the  shoulder,  and  is  not,  as  a  rule,  carried  down  on  the 
back  of  the  parent.  The  cry  of  the  young  Guillemot  is  willock, 
U'illock,  whence  its  local  name,  and  the  same  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  French- derived  appellation,  Guillemot,  for  the 
adult :  a  term  seldom  employed  by  the  fishermen  and  cliff- 
men,  excepting  when  speaking  to  strangers.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Breton  word  ;  and  as  '  Gwillim,'  we  find  the 
name  in  Welsh.  In  England  tho  commonest  is  the  ono- 
matopoetic '  Murre,'  from  the  murmuring  noise  of  the  assem- 
bled multitudes  at  their  breediug-haunta;  whilst  with  mere 
Bshermen  the  bird  Is  more  frequently  known  as  '  Scout," 
perhaps  from  its  short  or  '  cutty '  tail ;  also  as  '  Marroek,'  or 
'Marrot.'  By  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  Septemlwr, 
both  parents  and  offspring  have  quitted  the  rocks  for  that 
year,  and  for  a  time  remain  both  night  and  day  on  the  open 
water,  far  from  land,  till  the  circle  of  seasons  induces  another 
visit  to  the  rocks. 

The  Common  Guillemot  l^reeds  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
Faroes,  Iceland,  Norway  up  to  the  North  Cape  and  round  it 
to  the  Varanger  Qord ;  and,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  far  north  as  Bear  Island ;  but  tlie  record  of 
its  occurrence  in  Spitsbergen  appears  to  be  an  error,  the  only 
species  found  there  being  Brlinnich's  Guillemot.  With  the 
exception  of  Bombolm,  it  can  hardly  bo  said  to  have  a  breed- 
ing-place in  the  Baltic ;  there  is  a  colony  on  Heligoland  ; 
and  many  exist  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France, 
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Southwards  its  winter  rango  extends  as  far  as  the  Canary 
Islands,  bat  it  seldom  goes  any  distance  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  occurs 
regularly  from  New  England  in  winter  up  to  about  60°  N.  lat. 
in  summer;  and  it  has  been  obtained  atGodthaab  In  Green- 
land about  4°  further  north.  In  the  North  Pacific  it  is 
represented  by  a  closely  allied  and  very  doubtfully  distinct 
form,  Uria  californica,  Bryant. 

In  former  Editions  of  this  work  the  Ringed  or  Bridled 
Oaillemot  was  figured  and  described  with  the  concluding 
remark  by  the  Author,  that  "  opinions  seemed  fairly  balanced 
as  to  whether  this  bird  is  a  species  or  a  variety."  Since  those 


lines  were  written  the  general  opinion  of  ornithologists  bas 
inclined  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  race  with  a  tendency  to 
develop  an  nnnensl  amount  of  white  encircling  the  eye  and 
rooning  along  the  crease  or  furrow  which  passes  thence 
down  the  sides  of  the  bead.  It  inhabits  the  same  localities, 
and  is  always  found  in  company  with  the  common  species, 
but  in  far  inferior  numbers.  At  Lundy  Island  it  is  rare,  so 
it  is  at  Flamhorougb.  On  the  Fame  Islands,  where  the 
Editor  had  an  opportunity  of  wutching  the  breeding  Guille- 
mots at  a  very  short  distance,  he  observed  several  birds  with 
well-iieTeloped  eye-rings  and  streaks,  sitting  on  their  eggs, 
whilst  others  exhibited  gradations  from  the  above  to  the 
asool  furrow  with  only  a  few  white  feathers  at  its  junction 
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with  the  eye  {Zool.  1866,  p.  s.)  On  Handa,  off  the  coast 
of  Sutherland,  the  Ringed  variety  is  said  by  Mr.  HaiTie- 
Brown  to  be  abundant  bb  compared  with  other  bird  stations 
in  Scotland,  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in  ten  or 
twelve,  and  he  has  many  times  seen  the  Common  and  the 
Ringed  birds  paired.  Major  Feilden'a  experience  in  the 
Hebrides  and  the  Fieroes  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  details 
of  tlie  obsen^ationB  of  tliese  two  eminent  ornithologists  at 
Barra  Head  and  on  Mingalay,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Gray's 
'  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland '  (p.  426).  The  assertion  by 
Pastor  Sommerfelt  as  to  th«  largo  proportion  of  the  Ringed 
form  in  the  north  of  Norwaj,  is  contradicted  by  Mr,  Collett, 
who  emphatically  states  that  every  one  of  the  iudinduals  he 
was  able  to  examine  on  the  Stappeu  breeding-station  near 
the  North  Cape,  in  June  1872,  belonged  to  the  original  type. 
At  Griraaey,  to  llie  north  of  Iceland,  according  to  Mr.  Procter, 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Ringed  variety ; 
and  there  appears  to  bo  a  general  althongh  not  invariable 
increase  iu  the  number  of  this  form  towards  the  north. 
From  Baird's  'Birds  of  North  America'  (p.  914),  it  wonld 
seem  that  tliis  variation  is  equally  found  in  the  Pacific 
U.  californica :  a  strong  argument  against  the  specific 
value  of  the  white  markings.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Gatcombe  informs  the  Editor  that  all  the  Ringed  birds 
which  he  has  examined  appeared  to  have  the  apertures  of 
the  eye,  when  measured  with  the  compass,  larger  than  in 
the  ordinary  bird,  and  his  views  are  entitled  to  much  COQ- 
fiideration.  As  regards  the  eggs  laid  by  the  Ringed  form, 
they  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  the  same  variations  as  those 
of  the  typical  bird  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
evidence  appears  to  show  that  the  Ringed  bird  is  merely 
form  of  the  Common  Guillemot. 

The  GniUemot's  evolutions  in  the  water  have  of  late  yean  J 
been  exhibited  to  advantage  in  the  tanks  at  the  Brighton 
Aquarium,  and  at  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens.  Con- 
siderable force  is  exercised  in  diving,  and  the  wings  are  used 
for  propnlsion  under  water,  the  course  of  the  bird  being 
marked  by  a  line  of  small,  silvery  bubbles,  and  its  immer- 
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Bioa  Bometimes  lasting  more  tli&u  half  a  minute.  Its  food 
consists  of  small  fiab  and  tbeir  fry,  cniataceane  aud  mariue 
insects. 

Guillemots  have  a  partial  monlt  in  tbe  spring,  besides 
the  entire  moult  in  autumn,  and  wbile  changing  tbe  wing- 
primsrieH  Ibey  are  said  to  be  for  a  time  wholly  iucapable 
of  flight.  In  summer  tbe  bill  ia  black  ;  tbe  iuside  of  the 
mouth  orange  ;  tbe  irides  dark  brown  ;  bead  and  neck  all 
round  dark  brown ;  upper  parts  dark  brown  \nih  o.  slaty 
tinge  ;  tail  and  wings,  except  the  tips  of  tbe  secondaries,  sooty- 
brown  ;  lower  part  of  neck  in  fiout,  and  all  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  pure  white  ;  legs  and  toes  dark  brownish -black, 
tbe  membranes  olive.  In  winter  the  brown  of  tbe  throat 
and  sides  of  the  head  becomes  white,  with  an  ii-regular 
mottled  band  across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat.  The 
whole  length  of  a  male  bird  about  eighteen  inches ;  tbe  wing, 
from  tbe  wrist  to  the  end  of  tbe  longest  quill -feather,  seven 
inches  and  a  half.     Females  are  ratber  smaller  than  males. 

The  young  Guillemot,  on  its  first  appearance,  has  the 
down  of  the  chin  and  the  throat  in  front  white,  the  neck  in 
front  below  slightly  varied  with  a  few  black  hairs,  which  are 
lost  on  tbe  bird's  gaining  its  first  true  feathers ;  upper  parts 
dnsky-brown. 

The  figure  on  the  left  band  in  the  illustration  was  taken 
from  a  yoang  bird  of  the  year,  killed  in  its  first  winter ;  in 
this  state  of  plumage  it  resembles  the  adult  in  winter,  but 
is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  beak  and  the  yellowish  webs 
to  its  feet;  the  throat  remains  white  or  mottled  till  tbe 
second  spring-moult  produces  the  ajipearanco  observed  in 
our  other  figure,  the  ordinary  plumage  of  summer. 

Pure  white  and  piebald  individuals  of  this  species  are  from 
time  to  time  obtained.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  for  1877  (p.  2j,  is  au  account  of  the  exhibition 
by  Prof.  Newton  of  a  bird  shot  near  Poole  by  Mr,  T.  M. 
Piko  on  the  29th  of  November,  1870,  and  similar  to  tbe 
curious  variety  described  by  Dr.  Kruper  as  once  taken  at 
Oriinsey,  off  the  north  coast  of  Iceland ;  tbe  bill  and  feet 
being  bri  (jht  yellow,  and  the  claws  white. 


im 


''    I 


Uria  BRUENNiCHi,  Sabme," 

BRUNNICH'S   GUILLEMOT. 

THE   THICK-BILLED  OUILLEHOT. 

Uria  Srunnichii. 

BbCnnich's  Guillemot  is  at  once  distinguialiGil,  at  any 
Beason  of  the  year,  from  the  Common  Guiliemot  by  the 
Bhortnees,  stoutness,  angularity,  and  greater  depth  of  its 
bill,  and  in  reference  to  this  peculiarity  it  has  been  called  ' 
the  Thick-billed  Gnillemot :  it  is  also  of  a  much  blacker 
colour  on  the  upper  parts.  It  was  first  described  by  Briin- 
nich,  in  his  '  Omithologta  Borealis'  (p.  27),  under  the  name 
of  Uria  troille,  and  au  alteration  of  the  specific  term  being 
necessary,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Sabine  named  this  Gaillemot  j 
'  Tmns.  Linn.  Sac,  xii.  p.  53B  (1818). 
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after  firiiimicb,  and  gave  some  interflsting  details  OD  its 
habits  in  his  '  Memoir  of  the  Birds  of  Greenland '  (Linu. 
Trans,  xii.  p.  698), 

This  species  has  been  incluiled  in  the  British  list  apon 
somewhat  slight  evidence.  Thompson  (B.  of  Ireland,  iii. 
p.  213)  adduces  Sabiuc  bb  an  authority  for  its  occurrence  on 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  in  July  1833,  on  the  strength  of  a  short 
notice  of  eleven  lines  in  W.  AinBworth's  'Acconnt  of  the 
Caves  of  Ballybunian,'  App.  A.  p.  78  (1834).  Sabine,  how- 
ever, merely  says,  "  Of  sea  birds  I  recognised  in  flight  *  •  * 
— of  guillemots,  the  troile,  Brunnichii,  grylle  and  alba  " ; 
the  last  word  a  misprint  for  "  alle,"  Readers  must  decide 
for  themselves  whether  even  Sabine's  identifications  of  the 
Brilnnich's  Guillemot  and  the  Little  Auk  on  the  wing,  can 
be  trusted;  but  at  all  events  no  one  has  recorded  those 
birds  from  the  coast  of  Kerry  in  "the  breeding-season  since 
bis  time.  As  regards  a  bird  received  from  Youghol  by  Dr. 
Harvey  of  Cork,  about  the  1st  February,  1850  (Thompson, 
loc.  clt.),  it  seems  possible  that  it  really  was  a  Briinnich's 
Ooillemot,  being  described  as  "  very  black  where  that  colour 
prevails."  Sir  J.  C.  Eoss's  statement  (App.  Narr.  Second 
Voy.,  p.  sUv,),  "  I  have  also  met  with  it  at  Unst,  the 
northernmost  of  the  Sbetlaud  Islands,  and  in  several  parts 
of  Scotland  "  ;  must  be  accepted  with  reserve,  for  neither  by 
Saxby  nor  by  any  other  competent  ornithologist  has  it  been 
found  iu  Shetland  up  to  the  present  time.  As  regards 
Orkney,  all  that  Baikie  and  Uoddle  can  say  in  1646  is  that 
one  shot  there  several  years  previously  was  in  the  College 
Mosenm,  Edinburgh  :  probably  the  same  specimen  of  which 
MacgUUvray  says  that  he  found  it  among  some  skins  from 
Orkney  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  janitor  to  the 
University.  The  late  Sir  W.  E.  Milner  asserted  (Zool. 
p.  2059)  that  Briinnich's  Guillemot  was  found  breeding  on 
the  rock  of  Soa,  St.  Kilda,  where  one  egg  was  taken  ;  hut  the 
correctness  of  bis  identification,  or  rather  that  of  Graham  of 
York,  may  he  questioned,  inasmuch  as  no  subsequent  visitor 
has  been  able  to  see  or  hear  of  it.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is 
Mr,  Thomas  Edward's  bare  statement  (Zool.  p.  6971)  that 
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this  apeciea  "  has  been  once  met  willi "  on  the  coast  of 
Banffshire,  A  i-eputed  epecimeu,  identified  by  "the  late 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Woodville,"  is  said  to  be  in  the  collection  of 
Ml-.  E.  8.  Sinclair  of  Wick,  and  to  have  been  shot  in  Caith- 
ness (Gray's  '  B.  W.  Scot.'  p,  422) ;  and  Mr.  Gray  has 
examined  otio  presen-ed  by  a  bii'dstuffer  at  Hamilton,  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  obtained  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  A.  G,  More  statee,  in  '  Venables'  Gnide  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Zoology,  p.  34  (1860),  that  it  "  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Rogers,  at  Freshwater,  Feb.  7th,  1860,"  bat 
the  resting-place  of  this  rare  example  is  not  indicated.  In 
Dr.  Bullmore's  '  Cornish  Faana'  {p.  39),  one  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  off  Rosemullion  Head  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Rodd  was  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
identification  or  of  the  occurrence ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Gould 
does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  the  species  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  '  Birds  of  Great  Britain.'  The  Kev.  Churchill  Bab- 
ington  has  kindly  sent,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Editor,  an 
uudoubted  Briinnich's  Guillemot,  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
the  Museum  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  it  formed  part  of  a 
case  of  twelve  '  British  Aquatic  Birds,'  Lot  230,  but  although 
there  is  considerable  reason  for  presuming  that  it  was  obtained 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Onvell,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the 
point.  Lastly,  Mr.  H,  Blake-Knox  says  (Zool,  s.s.  p.  2609) 
that  "  in  June  [1870]  an  adult  female  was  found  floating  off 
the  Irish  coast :  the  bird  Lad  been  dead  many  days ;  I 
hardly  call  this  a  fair  Irish  bird."  As  this  rare  example 
was  not  too  far  advanced  in  decomposition  for  the  sex  to  be 
distinguished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  preserved,  for 
whether  Irish  or  not,  it  probably  died  "  within  the  four 
seas."  In  1870,  Mr.  J,  H.  Gtirney,  jun.,  published  his 
analysis  of  the  so-called  British -killed  Briionicb's  Guillemots 
(Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  271),  and  since  that  date  there 
seem  to  have  been  no  further  records. 

Briinnich's  Guillemot  is  in  fact  a  northern  species,  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  found  on  the  Fs^roes,  and  only  visits  th« 
coasts  of  Norway  and  the  North  Sea  iu  winter,  for  Mr. 
CoUett  has  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  breeding-place,  and 
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Nilsaon's  statement  that  it  breeds  on  the  Carlaoar,  off 
Oottland,  in  the  Baltic,  requires  confirmation.  A  xtraffgler 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  near  Flensboi'g,  and  two,  at 
long  intervals,  on  the  coast  of  Denmark ;  moreover,  Mr,  K. 
Hargitt's  collection  contains  a  specimen  taken  near  Havre, 
in  France.  Even  in  Icelnnd  it  seems  to  be  very  local,  and 
almost  confined  to  the  northern  portion.  In  Greenland  it  is 
foand  in  immense  numbers,  breeding  as  far  south  as  64"  N. 
latitude.  Major  Feilden  describes  (Zool.  1878,  p.  380)  a  visit 
to  a  vast  colony  or  "loomery"  in  the  cliffs  of  Sanderson's 
Hope,  which  rise  over  a  thousand  feet  iu  height,  a  little  to 
the  sonth  of  Upernavik,  and  he  observed  two  individuals  in 
Aagnst  as  far  north  as  Buchanan  Strait,  in  79°  N.  lat.,  after 
which  this  bird  was  not  seen  again  until  the  return  of  the 
'Alert '  to  navigable  water,  sonth  of  Cape  Sabine,  the  north 
tvater  of  Baffin  Bay  being  evidently  the  limit  of  its  range  in 
that  direction. 

On  the  cliffs  of  Spitsbergen,  especially  the  Alkefjell,  and 
on  the  neighbouring  islands,  it  breeds  in  millions,  and  it  is 
abundant  on  Frauz-Josef  Land,  where  Payer  says  it  made 
its  appearance  on  the  24th  of  May.  It  swarms  on  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and  probably  occurs  iu  suitable  localities  along  the 
north  coast  and  islands  of  Siberia,  for  Nordenskiold  saw  it 
east  of  Cape  Cheljuskin,  and  found  half-grown  young  on  the 
Preobrascheuij  Islands,  in  116"  E.  long-,  on  the  24tli  of 
AagQst,  daring  the  voyage  of  the  '  Vega.'  He  reports  it  as 
wint«nng  in  those  Arctic  regions,  wherever  open  places  occur 
during  that  season  ;  and  he  obtained  it  at  Irgannuk  on  the 
80th  of  April,  1879,  while  his  ship  was  imprisoned  in  the 
ice.  The  naturalist  of  the  '  Jeannette '  found  it  breeding  in 
abundance  on  Bennett  Island ;  but  iu  Bering  Sea  and  in  the 
North  Pacific,  down  to  Japan  on  the  one  side  and  California 
OD  the  other,  it  appears  to  be  replaced  by  a  closely -allied 
form  to  which  American  naturalists  apply  the  name  of  Uria 
arra.  On  the  east  side  of  America  the  winter  range  of 
Briinnich's  Gnillemot  has  been  known  to  extend  to  New 
Jersey. 

In   its  habits  and  food,  so  fur  as  in  known,  this  species 


doea  not  differ  from  the  Common  Guillemot.  The  eggs  are 
ae  a  mle  somewhat  thicker  and  blunter,  and  in  the  green 
varieties  the  colour  ie  perhaps  a  trifle  brighter. 

A  epecimen  of  the  bird  brought  from  Iceland  by  Mr. 
Proctor  agrees  exactly  with  Sir  Edward  Sabine's  description 
of  this  species  in  its  summer  plumage.  The  beak  is  black, 
the  posterior  half  of  the  marginal  portion  of  the  upper  man- 
dible nearly  white,  extending  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
to  the  point  whore  the  feathers  project  on  the  bill,  and  form- 
ing a  very  characteristic  mark ;  the  iridos  dark  brown ;  throat 
BOoty-brown,  as  in  the  Razor-bill;  head,  neck  behind,  back, 
wings,  and  tail  black,  with  a  greenish  gloss ;  secondaries 
tipped  with  white,  forming  a.  bar  across  the  wing ;  belly,  and 
all  beneath,  pure  white,  running  up  to  a  point  on  the  front 
of  the  neck;  in  the  Common  Guillemot  the  white  colour 
ends  here  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  arch ;  legs  and  toes 
yellowiah-olive  on  the  upper  parts,  dark  brown  below ;  mem- 
branes brownish -black.  The  whole  length  ia  eighteen  inches. 
From  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather  eight 
inches  and  a  quarter.  The  seses  are  alike  in  plumage,  but 
the  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male. 

This  species  undergoes  the  same  changes  of  plumage 
from  season  as  the  U.  troile.  Sabine  remarks  that  speci- 
mens killed  early  in  June  had  the  throat  and  neck  white, 
unmixed  with  black ;  towards  the  end  of  June  the  change 
was  in  progress,  and  by  the  second  week  in  July,  us  many 
were  found  in  perfect  summer  plumage,  with  black  throats 
and  necks,  as  were  still  in  change.  Adult  birds  lose  their 
dark  throat  at  the  autumn  moult. 


Uria  gryile. 
The  Black  Guillemot,  s  well-known  species,  is  smaller 
in  size  than  the  Commoit  Guilleniot,  and  more  confined  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  BritiHh  Islands ;  but,  like  other 
members  of  this  genus,  it  is  a  bird  of  the  open  sea,  frcqnent- 
ing  the  rocks  for  a  limited  period  during  the  season  of  in- 
cubation, and  only  being  found  inland  after  severe  weather. 
It  is  local,  remaining  all  the  year  in  such  situations  as  suit 
its  habits,  or  ranging  southwards  for  a  comparatively  short 
distance  in  winter.  Kodd  only  records  two  examples  i 
Cornwall ;  its  occurrences  oa  the  coasts  of  Devonshire,  Dor- 
Sist.  Nat.  Ed.  1-2,  i.  p.  220  |17aa). 
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setshire,  Hampehire,  and  SuRsex  are  few  and  far  between ; 
nor  can  it  be  considered  more  than  a  casual  Ttsitant,  prin- 
cipally in  the  spring,  to  the  east  and  north-east  coast. 
Pennant  states  that  in  bia  time  it  was  known  to  breed  at 
Llandudno  and  Anglesea,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  Mon- 
taga,  writing  in  1802,  says  that  a  few  used  to  do  so  near 
Tenby,  but  the  late  Thomas  Dix  does  not  bo  much  as  men- 
tion the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  his  'Birds  of  Pem- 
brokeshire,' in  'The  Zoologist'  for  1869.  Mr,  Kerraode 
informs  the  Editor  that  it  still  breeds  in  small  numbers  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  St.  Abb's  Head,  in  Berwickshire,  and  the 
Bass  Rock  have  been  enumerated  as  nesting- places,  but  Mr. 
Harvie-Browu  did  not  see  it  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  former, 
nor  did  the  Editor  find  it  on  the  latter.  A  few  have  been 
said  to  breed  ou  the  Isle  of  May,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but 
Mr,  Agnew,  the  lighthouae-keeper,  says  that  none  have  done 
so  for  the  past  sixteen  years;  nor  is  it  certain  that  any 
breed  in  Buchan  and  other  counties  on  the  east  side  of 
Scotland,  althongb  there  are  undonbtedly  some  colonies  in 
Sutherland,  Along  the  whale  of  the  western  coasts,  includ- 
ing both  gi'onps  of  islands,  it  is  abundant ;  and  in  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands  the  'Tystie,'  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
familiar  and  characteristic  species.  In  Ireland  it  breeds  on 
Bathlin  Island,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Antrim,  Donegal,  the 
western  side  and  islands,  and  at  some  places  in  the  south ; 
but  Lambay  Island,  Kowth.,  and  other  points  ou  the  east 
coast  are  now  almost,  if  not  entirely,  abandoned  by  it. 

The  Black  Gnillemot  breeds  in  the  Fjeroes,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  in  many  places  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  ;  visiting  the  waters  of  North  Geimany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Northern  France  in  winter.  It  is  common  in 
Iceland  ;  on  both  coasts  of  Greenland  ;  in  Cumberland 
Basin,  and  in  Baffin  Bay  ;  the  last  observed  by  Major 
Feilden  on  the  northward  voj-age  of  H.M.S.  '  Alert,' being 
on  the  2ud  of  September,  1875,  in  lat.  82°  27'  N.  In 
the  waters  of  Spitsbergen,  Franz-.Tosef  Land,  and  Novaya 
Zemlya,  the  place  of  our  Black  Gaillemot  appears  to  be 
taken  by  a  closely-allied  species,  Uria  inandti,  which  has  a 
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more  alendei-  bill,  aud  the  feathers  which  form  the  wiug-spot 
are  pure  white  without  auy  black  ou  the  basal  poHion.  If, 
however,  th<!  identificatioD  is  correct,  NorJcnskiold  fouDd  our 
Black  Guillemot  ueating  in  long.  113"  E. ;  the  naturalist 
of  the  '  Jeaunette '  observed  it  in  abundance  on  Benuett 
Island ;  and  Mr.  Nelson  records  it  as  numerous  throughout 
Bering  Sea.  There  it  meets  with  its  noraewhat  smaller 
congener  Uria  cotumha,  in  which  the  white  wing-spot  is 
divided  bj  a  triangular  black  patch,  and  the  under  wing- 
coverts  are  sooty-grey  instead  of  white.  Another  Bpecies, 
Uria  carbo,  vrith  a  stouter  and  larger  bill,  no  white  patch  on 
the  wings,  and  altogether  blaak,  except  some  white  loral 
feathers,  inhabits  the  waters  between  Japan,  Kamtschatka, 
and  Alaska,  The  distribution  of  these  species  is  somewhat 
puzzling,  and  is  complicated  by  tho  fact  that  entirely  black 
individuals  have  been  obsei-vod  in  Atlantic  waters  (Zool. 
1878,  p.  376) ;  and  a  bird,  apparently  U.  columba,  was 
obtained  by  Von  Heuglin  in  the  vicinity  of  Spitsbergen. 

In  its  nidibcation  the  Black  Guillemot  differs  from  other 
s  of  the  family,  in  that  it  lays  two  eggs,  generally  in 
B  of  the  cliffs,  or  upon  the  bare  ground  under  blocks 
of  stone  near  tho  water's  edge.  Saitby  says  that  he  has 
also  found  them  fifty  or  sixty  yards  inland,  on  grassy  slopes 
strewn  with  rocks,  but  never  in  anything  like  a  neat.  No 
competent  British  ornithologist  appears  to  hiivo  found  more 
than  two  eggs  as  the  produce  of  the  same  bird,  but  Audubon 
insists  that  three  are  not  uncommon  in  North  America,  and 
Mr.  Lndwig  Xumlien  to  some  extent  confirms  that  state- 
ment. The  egg  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  green  or  blue, 
blotched,  spotted,  and  speckled  with  ash-grey,  reddish- 
brown,  and  vevy  dark  brown  ;  average  measuiements  2*3  by 
l'5in. ;  and  the  yolk  is  of  a  verj' deep  orange-red  colour. 
The  birds  return  to  their  accustomed  haunts  year  after  year, 
and  both  sexes  share  in  the  duties  of  incubation. 

The  first  covering  of  the  young  bird  is  a  greyish-black 
down,  through  which  its  first  fottthers  make  their  way,  and 
these  are  mottled  black  and  white.  Dunn  and  Saxby  state, 
from  observation  in  Shetland,  that  the  young  of  this  species 
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Defer  lesTG  the  aeet  trntil  perfectly  fledged,  aod  able  to 
provide  for  tbemaclTes ;  as  bood  as  this  takce  place  the 
attendance  and  care  of  tlie  parents  cease ;  they  do  not  eveQ 
coDtinne  in  the  company  of  their  yonng,  wliich  associate 
together  for  some  time  anervards.  Their  food  is  small  fish 
and  cmstacea,  and  their  cry  is  shrill  Imt  rather  plaintive. 
Saiby  adds  that  they  are  easily  tamed,  bat  almost  inrariabty 
die  before  the  end  of  the  first  winter. 

In  Bommer  the  beak  is  black;  inside  of  the  month  red- 
dish-orange ;  the  irides  brown  ;  the  whole  of  the  ptumaga 
glossy  black,  except  the  patch  on  the  wing-coverts,  which  is 
white,  with  some  black  concealed  on  the  basal  portion  ;  legs 
vermilion -red.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bird  is  fourteen  inches ;  of  the  wing  from  the 
wrist  six  inches  and  a  half. 

In  winter  the  inside  of  tlie  month  and  the  feet  are  less 
brightly  coloared  than  in  enmmer ;  the  crown  is  white 
marked  with  black;  back  barred  with  black  and  white; 
romp  nearly  white ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  enmrner ;  rest  of 
plnmage  and  nnderparts  white. 

In  the  yonng,  at  the  end  of  Angnst,  the  irides  are  dark 
brown ;  bill  blackish-grey ;  inside  of  month  pale  orange ; 
tarsi  and  feet  deep  brown,  the  front  of  former  and  upper 
surface  of  the  latter  paler.  By  the  end  of  September  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  has  changed  to  brownish -pink,  and  the 
legs  and  feet  to  a  deep  brownish- pink.  In  December  the 
colour  of  these  parts  diffure  only  in  degree  from  that  in  the 
adalts.  By  tho  end  of  June  the  bird  has  acquired  its  full 
plumage,  and  is  undistinguishable  from  the  adult  (Sasby), 

Varieties  of  this  species  are  occasionally  obtained :  Mr. 
J.  Whitaker  has  one  with  sandy  wings  and  the  back  of  b 
lighter  shade  than  that  of  the  ordinary  winter  plnmage. 
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THE  LITTLE   AUK. 

OB   COHUOH    BOTCEE, 

Mergttlus  melanoleucos. 

ICuailLira,  fKiUo/t.— Bill  ihortvr  tban  the  h«ad,  thick,  brtndor  thsn  higb 
at  thi  bug  ;  enlmen  ucheJ ;  npper  loiuidilils  iodigtuicU]'  graored  ;  under  oae 
vith  tie  ajnipbuiB  mj  abort  >Dd  oblique  ;  tipe  of  both  muiJibloB  notohed ; 
cununiMure  ucbed  ;  noatrili  lateral,  roncd,  aitutcd  >t  Iho  hue  of  tha  bill,  nnd 
putlj'  cotereil  vitb  aniall  fentben.  Legs  abdomiuil,  sburt ;  (set  of  tbree  toca, 
■U  diracted  (orvifdi,  uid  luiiled  b;  ■  membisDe.     Wings  and  tail  sbott- 

Thb  Little  Auk,  or  Common  Rotche,  as  it  is  also  called, 
thongb  iu  its  lisbits  very  similar  to  the  Gaillemots  and  tlie 
true  Auks,  is  only  a  winter  visitor  to  tlio  British  Islands, 
and  ia  more  frequently  met  with  among  those  of  Orkney  and 
1-2,  i.  p.  211  (1708). 
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Shetland  than  further  south.  Somewhat  iotermediate  iu  its 
characters  between  the  tJuiUemots  and  the  Auks,  it  has 
been  considered  worthy  of  generic  distinction,  and  separated 
accordingly. 

Truly  oceanic  in  its  habits,  and,  unless  forced  by  neces- 
sity, rarely  seen  on  land  except  in  the  breeding-season,  this 
species  usually  makos  its  appearanco  ou  our  coasts  with, 
or  SDOU  after,  the  stormy  weather  which  ofteu  follows  each 
autumnal  equinox,  when  it  is  forced  by  violent  and  long- 
continuing  winds  to  leave  the  rougher  sea  and  take  shelter 
in  land-locked  bay».  tvhere  it  is  easily  shot.  Individuals  are 
not  uufrequently  driven  while  on  wing  over  the  land  itself, 
far  from  their  natural  marine  haunts,  to  situations  where 
they  are  generally  found  either  exhausted  or  dead.  Soma 
occur  almost  every  year. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  in  the  month 
of  October,  1841,     Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  of  Hartlepool,  sent 
the  Author  word,  that  after  a  violent  storm  of  wind  from 
N.N.E,,  which  lasted  several  days,  his  attention  was  directed 
by  pilots  and  tishermeu  on  the  look-out,  to  various  flocks  of 
small  black  and  white  birds,  then  close  in  shore.     There 
were  several   hundreds  of  them,  which  were  unknown  to 
these  seafaring  men,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  Little  Auk, 
Many  were  obtained,  five  or  sis  being  killed  at  each   shot, 
the  birds  were  so  numerous.     The  same  thing  happened  at 
the  same  time  at  Redcar,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  after 
two  or  three  days,  the  wind  abating,  they  were  seen  no  more. 
About  the  same  time  the  Author  heard  from  various  friends 
of  other  esamples  being  taken  in  many  different  counties, — 
in  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.    , 
Dnring  the  early  part  of  November,  1841,  a  few  of  these    i 
birds  were  sent  for  sale  to  the  London  markets.     Some  were    ' 
taken  at  unusual  distances  inland.     Mr.  Thrale,  a  collector    ' 
in  Hertfordshire,  sent  notice  of  one  that  was  obtained  on    I 
the  mill-head  at  Wheatbam stead ;  and  another,  which  was 
picked  up  alive  between  Baldock  and  Royston,  is   now  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at    Saffron   Walden.      The   Author 
heard   of  others   taken  near  Birmingham  ;    Strickland  re- 
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corded  nine  taken  in  Worcestershire  ;  three  in  Shropshire  ; 
Bome  at  Brietol,  and  other  parts  near  the  Severn.  Since  the 
above  was  written  the  Little  Auk  has  been  obtained  all 
ronnd  the  coast  of  Enghiud.  In  Scotland  it  ia  tolerably 
common  on  the  east  side,  bat  decidedly  a  straggler,  accoi-d- 
vng  to  Mr.  B.  Gray,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys  it  ia  obaer^-ed  almost  every  winter.  In  Ireland,  its 
appearance  in  Wexford  and  Kerry  baa  been  noted  by  Thomp- 
son ;  and  it  has  been  observed  on  other  parts  of  tho  coast. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  bred  in  any  part  of  tho 
British  Islands,  although  exaraptea  are  occasionally  obtained 
in  full  summer  plumage.  Mr.  F.  Bond  has  a  lino  specimen 
with  full  black  throat,  picked  up  dead  in  the  Solent. 

The  Little  Aiik  visits  the  Fieroea,  the  coasts  of  Scan- 
dinavia, the  North  Sea,  Germany,  the  Netherlauda,  France, 
the  western  side  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  tho  Canaries,  and 
the  Azores.  It  is  found  round  Iceland  thronghont  the  year, 
but  ita  only  breeding-place  there  appears  to  be  on  Grimsey, 
in  the  extreme  norlh-west.  About  Bear  Island,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  comparatively  high  latitude,  is,  as  before  observed, 
nndor  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Little  Aiik  ia 
not  common,  nor  is  it  known  to  breed ;  but  in  and  about  Spits- 
bergen ita  numbers  are  almost  incredible  from  73"  N.  lat.  up 
to  the  drift  ice,  about  which  Parry  found  it  up  to  82° ;  it  was 
alao  observed  on  Franz-Josef  Lnnd.  It  is  common  on  the 
west  side  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  but  rare  on  the  east,  and  in  the 
Kara  Sea,  which  aeema  to  mark  the  limits  of  ita  ranye  in 
that  direction.  In  Clreeuland  it  breeds  from  08"  N.  lat.  up- 
wards, but  although  there  are  large  colonies  in  Baffin  Bay, 
it  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  the  western  side,  nor  can  its 
range  be  traced  through  tlie  Arctic  regions  to  the  Pacific.  In 
winter  it  visits  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  New  Jersey. 

The  Little  Ank  deposits  ita  single  egg  in  holes  or  tunnels 
under  stones,  so  far  in  that  the  Arctic  foxes  cannot  reach  it : 
often  in  clitTa  up  to  2.000  feet  abovo  sea-level ;  the  colour 
is  a  pale  green  iah-hlue,  sometimes  faintly  spotted  and 
aorolled  with  reddish  ;  average  measurementa  1*9  by  1-25  in. 
.\t  Foaike  Bay,  Major  Feilden  found  the  young  juat  hatched 
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on  die  28th  Jalj.  He  describes  this  species  as  fishing  for 
Enlomostruea,  Socks  of  them  diving  jnst  in  time  to  avoid 
the  ship's  stem.  "  These  birds  use  their  wings  vigoroosly 
to  propel  themselves  ander  wat«r.  It  was  observable  that 
the  individnals  in  a  diving  Sock  kept  their  relative  distances 
and  bearings  nnder  water  with  as  much  correctness  as  if  on 
the  wing,  and  all  retamed  to  the  surface  within  a  second  of 
one  another.  During  the  breeding- season  the  pouch-like 
enlargement  of  the  cheeks  gives  them  a  singnlar  appearance. 
The  contents  of  the  cheeks  is  a  reddish-coloured  sabstance, 
nhich  on  closer  examination  is  foond  to  consist  of  immense 
numbers  of  minute  cmstacea.  The  adaptation  of  the 
mouth  in  this  species,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  food  required 
for  their  young,  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much 
attention  among  natnrahsts ;  and  yet  a  liltte  consideration 
would  have  shonn  that  some  such  arrangement  must  be  re- 
quired. With  fish-feeders,  such  as  Alca,  Uria,  and  Fratcr- 
cvla,  no  difficulty  arises  in  transporting  food  to  their  young ; 
hut  in  the  case  of  Merffithig  alU,  which,  I  believe,  subsists 
entirely  on  minute  Crustacea,  the  bill  is  manifestly  incapable 
of  conveying  the  requisite  amount  of  food,  especially  as  very 
often  the  breeding-places  of  the  Little  Auk  are  found  inland, 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  sea.  This  bird  does  not 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  great  powers  of  fli^'ht,  or  capable 
of  making  headway  against  a  gale :  this  will  account  for  its 
having  often  been  picked  np  in  an  exhausted  condition  Ear 
inland.  In  antnmn  Little  Auks  were  migrating  southwards 
in  immense  nnmbers  from  Davis  Strait :  probably  these 
flocks  were  bound  for  the  Labrador  and  Newfonndland 
coasts,  for  I  did  not  observo  them  later  on  during  that 
voyage  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastward  of  the  longitude  of 
Cape  Farewell"  (Zool.  187&,  p.  38i)). 

In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  is  1  eaden- black ;  the  irides 
hazel ;  a  small  white  spot  over  the  eyo ;  the  head,  hind 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black,  but  the  ends  of  the 
secondaries  and  the  sides  of  the  scupnlars  margined  with 
white ;  the  colour  of  the  cliin,  throat,  and  neck  in  front, 
depend  on  the  season,  being  black  in  summer  and  white  in 
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winter,  bat  mottled  with  blfick  and  whita  iu  spring  aud 
antuniQ ;  andcr  surfaco  of  the  body  white ;  legs  and  toes 
livid-brown,  the  membranes  between  the  toes  darker  brown. 
Sabine  remarks,  "  The  whole  of  the  liirds  in  the  breeding- 
BeaBOD,  the  aexes  being  alike,  had  the  under  part  of  the  neck 
an  uniform  sooty-black,  terminating  abmptlj,  and  in  an  even 
line  against  the  white  of  the  belly ;  the  yoang  birds,  which 
we  saw  in  all  stages  from  the  egg,  as  soon  as  they  were 
feathered,  were  marked  exactly  as  the  mature  birds ;  but 
in  the  third  week  in  September,  when  we  were  on  our 
passage  down  the  American  coast,  every  specimen,  whether 
old  or  young,  was  observed  to  be  in  change ;  and  iu  tlie 
course  of  a  few  days  the  entire  feathers  of  the  throat  and 
cheeks,  and  of  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  had  become 
white." 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  abont  eight  inches  and  a 
half;  of  the  wing  from  the  wrist  four  inches  and  a  half. 

A  nestling  taken  by  Major  Feilden  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1875,  is  covered  with  down  of  a  uniform  sooty-brown,  but 
when  half-fledged  the  nnderparta  are  white. 

An  albino  example  of  this  species  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  the  oceans  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  there  is  n 
genns  of  small  Petrels— J'e/cco  hoi  rfc«— the  members  of 
which  bear  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  to  the  Little 
Ank  in  size,  form,  colour,  and  mode  of  flight ;  but  on  close 
examination,  they  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  their 
tabular  nostrih. 


Fb&tbrcula  arctica  (LinnsuB*). 
THE   PUFFIN, 

SBA   PABKOT,    AKD   CODLTERMBB. 

Fratercula  arctica. 

PuiTaRorLi,  ifruionf. — Bill  nhortor  than  the  he&d,  higher  tliui  long,  tw7 
mneh  Bompreraad,  both  maDiUblw  arched,  irttiuTonel;  gmaved,  nalched  towsrdi 
the  point ;  the  cnlmea  u  high  w  the  top  nf  the  hMd,  ini]  with  a  cutting  edge. 
Hmtrils  lateral,  margitial,  Imear,  naked,  almost  entirely  clmei]  bj  a  naked  mem- 
brone.  Legs  abort,  abdominiil  ;  feet  with  three  toos  only,  all  in  boot,  nniled 
bjF  memliranea  ;  clawa  cprved,      Winga  and  tail  iihort.  | 

The  Puffin  is  the  sole  representative  in  the  Atlantic  of  | 
ft  well-marked  genus,  whose  three  other  memhers  are  con- 
fined to  the  North  Pacific  :  the  lieadqaarterB  of  the  Alcida. 
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It  is  a  siogaUr-lookiug  bird,  its  aspect  being  renderod  more 
peculiar  b;  the  form  aod  colour  of  its  bill,  and  a  certain 
qaaintness  in  its  gait.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  summer  visitor  to 
the  British  Islands,  makiug  its  appearance  early  in  April, 
and  departing  with  great  regularity  by  the  end  of  August ; 
bat  Mr.  R.  Gray  states,  that  ou  tho  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  Puffin  is  never  absent — 
the  place  of  the  local  birds,  which  go  soutliwards,  being 
supplied  by  flocks  from  more  northern  regions;  and  ou  tho 
west  side  it  arrives  at  the  beginning  of  February.  Grassy 
slopes  on  cliffs,  low  islands  covered  with  a  short  turf  suit- 
able for  burrows,  or  masses  of  fallen  rocks,  are  the  places 
selected  by  Puffins  for  the  great  object  of  their  visit,  the 
reproduction  of  their  species ;  and  the  localities  in  which 
they  assemble  in  multitudes  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. On  the  south  coast  their  numbers  have  decreased, 
and  comparatively  few  breed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in 
the  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire ;  nor  do  there  appear  to  be  many 
suitable  localities  on  the  south  coasts  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, The  Scilly  Islands,  to  which  they  still  resort  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  appear  to  have  been  famous  for  Puffins  in 
early  times  ;  for  William  Botoner,  or  Buttoner— commonly 
called  William  of  Worcester — in  his  '  Itinerary '  written  in 
1468  or  1478,  speaks  of  the  Islaod  of  Trescoe  as  inhabited 
"caniculis  et  avibus  vocatis  pophi/na"  (Harting,  Introd. 
p.  xii.  to  Rodd's  B.  of  Cornwall).  Mr.  Frederick  Holme,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  to  whom  the  Author  was 
indebted  for  many  interesting  notices  on  our  Britii^h  birds, 
sent  the  following; — "The  Scilly  Isles  were  held  in  the 
fourteenth  centnry,  under  the  king  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  by 
Ranulph  do  Blancminster  for  an  aunnal  payment  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  or  three  hundred  Puffins  at 
Michaelmas."*  Myriads  burrow  in  the  slopes  of  Lundy 
IsUnd,  which,  in  fact,  owes  its  Scandinavian  name  (liinde 
puffin,  ei/  island)  to  tho  birds  found  there  by  the  northern 
rovers  who  once  made  it  their  residence.  Prieatholm,  off 
the  coast  of  Anglesea,  is  another  well-known  haunt,  and  there 
*  pMbablj  aUted  or  drisd  birdi  tot  frnli  otic*  noald  not  he  o>>Uin>ble, 
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are  mauy  othera  ia  Wales  ;  also  in  the  Isle  of  ^lan.  On  the 
east  Btde  of  EDgland  the  Flaniborough  cHfTs  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Fame  Islands,  ai-e  the  only  localities  known.  In 
Scotland  the  breeding-places  of  this  species  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ireland. 

Early  in  May  these  birds  deposit  their  single  large  egg, 
sometimes  in  crevices  and  tissnres  in  the  perpendicnlar  sur- 
face of  the  cliffs,  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
front.  Rabbit  warrens  are  not  unfret^oent  ou  our  coast, 
and  it  is  said  that  tho  Puffins  often  contend  with  the 
rabbits  for  the  possession  of  some  of  the  burrows.  Many 
Puflius,  Mr.  Selby  observes,  "  resort  to  the  Feru  Islands, 
selecting  such  as  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vegetable 
mould ;  and  here  they  dig  their  own  burrows,  from  there 
not  being  any  rabbits  to  dispossess  upon  the  particular 
islets  they  frequent.  They  commence  this  opei-ation  about 
the  firat  week  in  May,  and  the  hole  is  generally  escavated 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  often  in  a  cm-ving  direction,  and 
occasionally  with  two  entrances,  Wlien  engaged  in  digging, 
which  is  principally  performed  by  the  males,  they  are  some- 
times so  intent  upon  their  work  as  to  admit  of  being  takaa 
by  the  hand,  and  the  same  may  also  bo  done  during  incnba- 
tion.  At  this  period  I  have  frequently  obtained  specimena, 
by  thrnstiug  my  arm  into  the  burrow,  though  at  the  risk  of 
receiving  a  severe  bite  from  the  powerful  and  sharp-edged 
bill  of  the  old  bird.  At  the  further  end  of  this  hole  the 
single  egg  is  deposited,  which  in  size  nearly  equals  that  of 
a  Pullet.  The  length  is  two  inches  three  lines,  by  one  inch 
and  seven  lines  in  breadth.  Its  colour  when  first  laid  is 
white,  sometimes  spotted  with  pale  cinereous,  but  it  soon 
becomes  soiled  and  dirty  from  its  immediate  contact  with  the 
earth,  no  materials  being  collected  for  a  nest  at  the  end  of 
the  burrow.  The  young  are  hatched  after  a  mouth's  incuba- 
tion, and  are  then  covered  with  a  long  blackish  down  above, 
which  gradually  gives  place  t-o  the  feathered  plamagej 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  five  weeks,  they  are  able  to 
quit  the  burrow  and  follow  their  parents  to  the  open 
Soon  after  this  time,  or  about  the  second  week  in  August, 
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the  whole  leave  our  coasts."  Mr.  Theodore  Walker  saye 
(Zooi.  1871,  p.  2^27)  that  whea  the  young  are  hatched  the 
old  bird  goes  to  sea  and  catches  "  soils,"  or  young  herrings, 
isot  esceediDg  an  inch  in  length,  and  carries  them  by  their 
heads,  the  tails  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  bill,  some- 
times taking  as  many  as  twenty  at  once.  Proceeding  to  the 
bole  it  lays  down  all  the  fishes,  and  gives  the  young  bird 
one  at  a  time  until  they  are  all  eaten.  When  the  female 
is  sitting  the  male  feeds  her  iu  the  same  way.  The  young 
are  generally  three  weeks  old  before  they  are  seen  at  the 
entrance  of  their  holes;  they  can  then  run  as  fast,  or  even 
faster,  than  their  parents,  and  being  enticed  down  to  the  sea 
by  the  old  birds,  they  leave  the  island  in  three  or  four  days. 

Puffins  when  on  land  rest  on  the  whole  length  of  the  foot 
and  heel,  as  represented  in  the  illustration,  and  walk  in 
couaequence  with  a  waddling  gnit ;  but  they  fly  rapidly,  and 
can  swim  and  dive  well.  They  feed  on  marine  insects,  small 
cmstacea,  and  young  fish,  and  they  will  go  long  distances^ 
Mr.  Maclachlan  says  fifty  miles— for  their  food.  Ho  often 
saw  these  and  other  rock-birda  going  straight  for  Skerrjvore 
lighthouse  early  in  the  morning  when  he  was  extinguishing 
the  lights  on  Barra  Head  ;  and  so  regular  was  their  return 
that  the  natives  coming  from  marketing  in  Tobermory 
used  to  follow  their  flight  when  fogs  came  on,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  piloted  to  Barra  Head  or  Mingalay. 
During  stormy  weather  these  birds  not  unfrequently  become 
victims,  and  after  a.  continuance  of  severe  gales  there  are 
generally  some  records  in  the  papers  of  Puffins  having  been 
picked  up  far  inland. 

The  Piifliu  is  the  most  abandant  of  all  the  rock-birds 
visiting  the  Fieroes  ;  there  are  vast  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  eHpeciaily  north  of  the  Arctic  circle  ;  and  it  is  also 
common  in  Iceland.  In  the  waters  of  Spitsbergen,  in  small 
numbers  compared  with  those  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  there  occurs  a  large  fonn^ — notably  so  as  regards  the 
bill—which  has  been  distinguished  by  some  ornithologists 
by  the  name  of  Fratercula  (ihciitlig,  and  it  is  probably  this 
form   wbicli  occurs  sparingly  iu   Novaya    Zemlya,  and  more 


abandantlj  on  tho  coast  of  Greenland  up  to  70°  N.  lat. 
Soatliwards  onr  form  breeds  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America 
down  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  migrating  in  winter  as  far  as 
MasaacLusetts.  Returning  to  Europe :  we  find  tho  Pufiin 
breeding  on  many  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Channel  group, 
and  on  the  coast  of  France,  eapoeially  off  Brittany.  From 
observing  large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  rocky  Ber- 
lengas  Islands,  near  the  month  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1868,  the  Editor  suspected  that  they  bred  there,  and 
this  has  since  been  proved  to  be  the  case.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  fur  east  as  Sicily,  the  PufBn  is  not  uncommon  in 
winter;  and  as  it  Las  been  obtained  as  late  as  the  27tU  of 
May,  it  is  possible  some  may  breed  on  the  smaller  islands  of 
that  sea.  In  the  North  Pacific  this  species  is  replaced  by 
Fraiercula  cornicnlata,  which  has  a  horny  growth  on  the 
tipper  eyelid,  and  the  black  band  of  the  throat  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  bill. 

In  the  Puffin,  in  summer,  the  basal  ridge  of  the  beak  ia 
yellow,  the  space  in  advance  of  the  base  bluish-grey,  with 
three  grooves  and  four  ridges  of  orange  ;  the  naked  skin  at 
the  gape  yellow  ;  the  irides  grey,  eyelids  orange ;  lore,  chin, 
cheeks,  and  ear-coverts  white;  forehead,  crown,  occiput,  a 
collar  round  the  neck,  all  tUe  back,  wings,  and  tail,  black, 
the  wiug- primaries  rather  the  lightest  in  colour;  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  white  ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  mem- 
branes orange.  The  female  has  a  somewhat  smaller  hill  than 
the  male.  In  size  there  is  considerable  variation  between 
specimens  from  the  south  and  those  from  the  far  north. 
The  average  length  of  those  from  Great  Britain  is  twelve 
inches,  and  of  the  wing  six  inches ;  but  ia  Spitsbergen 
examples  the  wing  is  sometimes  seven  inches  in  length,  the 
bill  being  of  proportionately  large  dimensions,  and  there 
appear  to  bo  gradations  between  the  two  estremos. 

The  young  bird  differs  fi-om  the  adult  in  having  the  bill 
smaller  and  not  so  high,  the  sides  of  the  head  are  deeper 
grey,  and  tho  space  in  front  of  the  eye  is  sooty-black.  In 
some  cases  the  dark  face  is  still  retained  when  tbe  bird 
begins  to  breed  in  its  third  year. 


It  had  long  been  remarked,  without  any  aatisfactory  ex- 
planation being  offered,  that  the  old  birds  had  much  emaller 
bills  in  Bommer  than  in  winter.  Owing  to  the  inveatiga- 
tions  of  Dr.  Louis  Bureau,"  it  ia  now  eatablished  that  our 
Puffin  sheds  portiona  of  its  bill  and  the  palpebral  ornaments 
in  autumn,  the  horny  frontal  aheath  scaling  off  in  pieces 
like  plates  of  armour,  and  being  accompanied  by  atrophy 
and  loss  of  colour.  Analogous  changes  have  subsequently 
been  observed  in  several  of  the  North  Pacific  species  of  the 
family. 

Varieties,  more  or  less  piebald,  are  not  very  uncommon, 
and  nearly  perfect  albinos  are  occasionally  met  with. 


*  Bull.  Sac   Zoot,  Jb  Pnnce,   1877,  pp.   S77-399 ;   o 
Iniulatioii  vu  pnblubed  <n  'Tbe  Zoologist,'  1878,  p.  233 
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Colymhii-n  tflacialia. 

CoLIMBCS,  fjnnieuit.— Bill  sbout  sh  long  u  tbe  bniil  ;  strong,  ktnight, 
mtlier  eompresHd.  pointed.  Nostrils  bosat,  lateral,  linear,  perforate.  Legs 
thin,  tlie  tani  comprasaed,  pisceil  very  far  IiaebwardB.  and  closelj  attached  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  toes  three  in  front,  nnitcd  by  membranes,  one  toe 
behind,  with  a  stnall  mombraae,  articulatetl  npon  the  tarans;  the  clam  flat. 
Wings  ahurt,  the  first  primary  qaill-fealber  the  longest.   Tul  abort  and  rounded. 


I 


Of  the  genua  Culymbm,  which  is  confined  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  there  are  three  British  species,  called  Divers, 


•  Syat.  Nat,  Kd.  12,  i.  p.  221  (!' 
t  Tom.  ell.  p.  220.     Linmi'iu  ii 
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par  ercellenee,  since  they  possess  this  power  in  a  most 
marked  and  perfect  degree.  Except  during  their  breeding- 
season  all  the  Divers  live  chiefly  at  sea,  where  they  obtain 
their  living  by  following  or  keeping  in  the  vicinity  of  shoals 
of  herrings,  sprats,  and  other  species  of  fishes  of  moderate 
size,  which  they  catch  with  great  ease  and  certainty  while 
diving.  They  remain  under  water  a  very  considerable  time 
withont  any  apparent  inconvEmience,  and  have  been  taken, 
while  thus  submerged,  by  a  baitad  book,  and  in  the  meshes 
of  nets. 

Of  these  three,  the  Great  Noi-them  Diver,  frequently 
called  the  Immer — or  Eraber — Goose,  is  the  largest  in  eize, 
and  is  of  regular  occurrence  in  onr  waters;  but  young  birds 
are  much  commoner  than  matured  examples.  The  former 
come  closer  to  the  shore  and  are  more  easily  obtained  ;  but 
the  old  birds  keep,  as  a  rule,  to  the  open  portions  of  the 
sea,  and  even  when  seen  are  so  wary  that  they  seldom  allow 
of  B  near  approach.  There  are,  however,  exceptions;  for 
instance,  in  the  winter  of  1854  an  adult  Northern  Diver 
unexpectedly  made  its  appearance  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
inland  county  of  "Wiltshire,  where  it  was  first  observed 
swimming  majestically  to  and  fro  on  a  pond  at  Hpye  Park, 
and  was  afterwards  caught  in  a  ditch ;  and  other  occurrences 
of  a  similar  nature  are  on  record. 

This  species  is  sometimes  very  abnndant  on  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  throughout  the  open  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel ;  adults  being  more  frequently  ob- 
served there  than  in  the  narrower  waters,  or  on  the  east 
coast.  Mr.  Gatcorabe  informs  the  Editor  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, towards  the  end  of  winter,  he  counted  no  less  than 
thirty  birds,  apparently  in  pairs,  in  Plymouth  Sound  ;  and 
during  the  winter  of  1874-75  they  were  unusually  numerous. 
In  October,  and  again  in  spring,  birds  in  full  breeding-dress 
arc  sometimes  obsei'ved  on  the  coasts  of  England;  and  in 
Scotland,  especially  on  tlie  western  side,  they  are  not  un- 
frequent.  Mr.  R.  Gray  says  that  this  Diver  is  abundant  in 
the  Outer  Hebrides  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except  the 
month  of  July,  and  a  few   remain   in   Benhecula   all   the 
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summer,  although  tlie  nest  lias  not  as  yet  been  found  there. 
Dr.  Scouler  informed  him  that  he  had  seen  from  fifty  to 
sixty  of  these  birds  in  groups  of  ais  or  eight,  preparing  to 
quit  the  coast  for  thrir  breeding- stations  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
August  they  are  back  again  accompanied  by  their  young 
ones,  little  larger  than  a  Mallard,  so  that  their  nesting- 
places  cannot  be  at  any  great  distance.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1868,  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  watched  a  pair  on  a  loch  in  the 
district  of  Assynt,  Sutherland  shire,  and  although  absolute 
proof  ia  wanting,  few  who  read  hia  account  (Zool.  s.s, 
p.  1300)  will  have  any  doubt  that  the  birds  were  breeding 
there.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  that  the  Northern 
Diver  nests  in  the  Orkneys  ;  nor  is  there  perfectly  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  it  does  so  in  the  Shetlands,  although 
there  are  substantial  grounds  for  the  supposition.  The  late 
Dr.  Saxby  obtained  egga  from  Yell  (accompanied  by  an 
accurate  description  of  the  bird),  which  agreed  very  closely 
with  Hewitson's  figure  as  regards  their  length,  although  two 
of  them  were  about  a  line  lesa  in  breadth:  dimeuaiona  far 
exceeding  those  of  the  egga  of  the  Red-throated  Diver,  the 
only  other  member  of  the  geuns  ever  found  in  those  islands ; 
for,  atrange  aa  it  may  appear,  the  Black-throated  Diver, 
which  occasionally  lays  egga  as  large  aa  those  of  the  present 
species,  ia  unknown  in  Shetland.  lu  July,  1879,  the  Editor 
saw  an  Sdult  Northern  Diver  in  Somnier-voe,  and  a  few 
hours  before  he  left  Lerwick,  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  he 
was  assured  on  good  authority  that  a  very  young  one  had 
just  been  brought  in  alive  by  the  small  steamer  which  visits 
the  northern  islands  (Zool.  1880,  p.  6). 

In  Ireland  the  Great  Northern  Diver  is  stated  by  Thomp- 
son to  be  a  regular  winter  visitant  to  the  coast,  remaining 
from  five  to  six  months,  and  it  is  occasionally  met  w-ith  in 
summer.*  On  the  28tb  of  May  he  watched  an  adult  bird, 
the  collar  round  the  neck  and  the  markings  on  the  bock 
being  apparent,  fishing  within  shot  of  the  ahore  near  the 
village  of  Glenarm,  and  he  timed  the    bird's   diving,   the 
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dnration  of  immersioa  being  just  one  minute.  FrCBli-water 
toughB  are  not  uafreqnently  visited  by  thia  specieB;  and 
there  are  many  iiiHtances  of  its  occurrence  in  inland  waters 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  species  visits  the  Ffflroes,  although  it  has  not  been 
known  to  breed  there,  and  it  is  abundant  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  from  autumn  to  spring,  a  few  pairs  being  believed 
by  Mr,  CoUett  to  nest  on  the  shores  of  the  fresh- water  lakes 
on  the  holms  and  islets.  Up  the  Baltic  it  appears  to  be 
rare,  and  in  Northern  Russia  its  range  can  hardly  be  traced 
beyond  the  White  Sea,  On  migration  thia  Diver  occurs 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  that  inland  sea ;  also  in  the  Slack  Sea  ;  and  immature 
birds  visit  the  lakes  and  inland  waters  of  the  Continent 
nearly  every  year.  Vernon  Harcourt  includes  it  in  his  list 
of  the  birds  of  Madeira. 

Iceland  appears  to  be  the  nearest  locality  in  which  the 
Great  Northern  Diver  breeds  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
and  there  a  pair  or  so  may  be  found  on  nearly  every  lake. 
It  occurs  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Greenland, 
breeding  in  the  southern  districts ;  and  it  is  common  in 
North  America,  nesting  from  about  70"  N.  lat.  down  to 
Connecticut.  Id  winter  it  ranges  southwards  as  far  as  the 
lakes  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  Westward  it  can  be 
traced  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  obtained  adults  in  full  breeding  plumage, 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  together  with  similar 
eicamples  collected  by  Mr.  Bernard  Ross  at  Fort  Simpson. 
From  the  latter  place  there  are  also  adult  specimens  of  a 
closely- allied  species,  Colymbiia  adamsi,  which  is  a  larger 
and  more  robust  bird,  with  a  bill  of  a  pale  yellow  colour — 
instead  of  jet-black,  as  in  our  species — and  with  the  under 
mandible  much  up-curved ;  the  white  spots  on  the  back  are 
very  much  larger,  and  the  neck  holow  the  napo  is  purjdish- 
blue,  without  any  of  the  greenish  tinge  apparent  in  our  bird. 
Id  the  birds  of  each  species  found  at  Fort  Simpson  there  are 
no  gradations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  respective  charac- 
teristics are  most  strongly, defined,  and,  so  far  as  the  adults 
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are  concerned,  there  can  bo  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
two  forms.  It  is,  however,  leas  easy  to  separate  the  imma- 
ture birds,  unleBs  the  ses  of  the  specimen  is  known,  for  a 
young  male  of  C.  c/laciidis  is  as  large  as  a  young  female  of 
C  adamsi.  Both  species  are  said  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  to 
be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Ai-ctic  and  Bering  Seas,  and  the 
latter,  which  he  considers  to  have  a  circumpolar  distribution, 
is  also  found  throughout  the  North  Pacific,  visiting  Japan  ia 
winter;  indeed  ita  range  appears  to  estend  along  the  Arctic 
coast  of  Siberia,  at  least  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei, 
where  Mr.  Seebohm  was  told  of  a  species  larger  than  the 
Black- throated  Diver,  which  frequented  the  lakes  of  the 
'tundras'  and  had  a  ichite  bill.  It  has  moreover  been 
stated  that  C.  lulamsi  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia; 
and  an  immature  Diver,  with  a  thickened  and  whitened 
bill,  shot  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  H, 
Gurnoy,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sclater  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society  {P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  206),  and  supposed  to 
be  an  example  of  this  species ;  it  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  young  Great  Northern  Diver  the  bill 
is  frequently  of  a  pale  horn-colour,  and,  in  the  male,  of  large 
dimensions. 

During  their  breeding-season  the  Northern  Divers  fre- 
quent islands,  in  lakes  and  pools  of  fresh  water,  forming  a 
flattened  nest  of  dead  herbage,  among  reeds  and  flags,  from 
eight  or  ten  yards  to  a  distance  of  forty  3'arda  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  frequeot  passage  of  the  birds  to  and 
from  their  nest  to  the  water  produces  a  path  or  track,  by 
which  the  nest  is  sometimes  discoverad.  Mr.  Proctor  thus 
notices  what  occurred  to  him,  in  reference  to  this  species, 
on  his  visit  to  Iceland : — "  It  breeds  on  the  locha  of  fresh  | 
water  about  a  day's  journey  from  I\Iy-vatn ;  a  single  egg  was 
deposited  on  the  bare  ground,  but  just  out  of  water-mark, 
rather  under  a  rugged  bank  on  some  broken  ground.  I  was 
successful  in  finding  two  neste.  I  allowed  the  single  egg  to 
remain  in  one  of  them,  in  tbe  expectation  that  another  egg 
would  be  laid  to  it,  but  was  disappointed.  The  old  bird  was 
very  shy,  and  always  left  tbo  egg  on  our  approach,  when  at 
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a  great  distance  off,  takiug  to  the  water  und  keeping  bo  far 
from  the  side  as  not  to  be  within  EiLot." 

The  eggs  are  usually  two  lu  number,  but  Audubon  says, 
In  his  account  of  this  species,  thut  In  North  America  three 
are  more  frequently  deposited.  They  are  of  a  dark  olive- 
brown,  with  a  few  spots  of  umber-brown;  average  measure- 
ments, 3'5  by  2*25  in.  The  female  when  on  her  nest  lies 
flat  upon  her  egg3,  and  if  disturbed  by  the  too  near  approach 
of  an  iuLruder,  makes  her  way  to  the  water  by  scrambling, 
sliding,  and  pushing  herself  along,  occasionally  running  with 
the  body  inclined  forwards  ;  the  thighs  being  closely  attached 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  the  motion  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  tarsi  and  toes.  The  water  gained,  slio  imme- 
diately and  invariably  dives  rather  than  flies  otf,  sometimes 
nsing  the  wings  under  water.  Though  its  wings  are  short, 
the  flight  of  the  bird  is  strong  and  rapid,  but  it  usually 
resorts  to  diving  to  effect  an  escape.  ee-a% 

Montagu,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  yupPement'tirTHs 
Ornithological  Dictionary,  says,  "  A  Northern  Diver  taken 
alive,  was  kept  in  a  pond  for  some  months,  which  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  attendiug  to  its  manners.  In  a  few  days 
it  became  extremely  docile,  wonld  come  at  the  call  from 
one  fiide  of  the  pond  to  the  other,  and  would  take  food 
from  the  hand.  The  bird  had  received  an  injury  in  the 
head,  which  had  deprived  one  eye  of  its  sight,  and  the 
other  was  a  little  impaired  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  could, 
by  incessantly  diving,  discover  all  the  fish  that  was  thrown 
iuto  the  pond.  In  defect  of  fish  it  would  eat  Sesh,  It  is 
observable  that  the  legs  of  this  hird  are  so  constructed  and 
situated,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  walking  upon  them. 
This  is  probably  the  case  witU  all  the  Divers,  as  well  as 
the  Grebes.  When  this  bird  quitted  the  water,  it  shoved 
its  body  along  upon  the  ground  like  a  seal,  by  jerks,  rub- 
bing the  breast  against  the  ground;  and  returned  again  to 
the  water  in  a  similar  manner.  In  swimming  and  diving, 
the  legs  only  are  used,  and  not  the  wings,  as  in  the  Guille- 
mot and  Ank  tribes ;  and  by  their  situaliou  so  far  behind, 
and  their   little   deviation   from  the  line  of  the  body,  it  is 
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enabled  to  propel  itself  in  iLe  wnter  with  great  velocity  iu  a 
straight  liue,  as  well  as  tura  with  aatouishiDg  quickness." 

Nuttall,  of  Boaton,  who  kept  one  for  some  time,  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  manners : — "A  young  bird  of  this 
species  which  I  transferred  to  a  fish-pond,  made  a  good  deal 
of  plaint,  and  would  sometimes  wander  out  of  his  more 
natural  element,  aud  hide  and  bask  in  the  grass.  On  these 
occasions  he  lay  very  still  until  nearly  approached,  and  then 
slid  into  the  pond  and  uttered  his  usual  plaint.  When  out 
at  a  distance  he  made  the  same  cautions  efi'urts  to  hide,  and 
would  commonly  defend  himself  iu  great  anger,  by  darting 
at  the  intruder,  and  striking  powerfully  with  his  dagger- 
like hill.  This  bird  appeared  to  sufier  from  the  glare  of 
broad  daylight,  and  was  inclined  to  hide  from  its  effects, 
but  became  very  active  towai-ds  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
The  pnpil  of  the  eye  In  this  individual,  like  that  of  noc- 
turnal aniinalH,  tippcared  indeed  dilatable;  and  the  one  in 
question  often  put  down  bis  bead  and  eyes  into  the  water  to 
observe  the  situation  of  his  prey.  This  bird  was  a  most 
expert  and  indefatigable  diver,  often  Bwimming  under  water, 
aud,  as  it  were,  flying  with  the  velocity  of  un  arrow  in  the 
air.  Though  at  length  iuelining  to  become  docile,  and 
showing  no  alarm  when  visited,  it  constantly  betrayed  ita 
wandering  habits,  and  every  night  was  found  to  have  wad- 
dled to  some  hiding-place,  where  it  seemed  to  prefer  hunger 
to  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  never  could  be  restrained  from 
exercising  its  instinct  to  move  onwards  to  some  secure  or 
more  suitable  asylum." 

The  natural  food  of  this  Diver  is  fish  and  crustaceans, 
and  some  pebbles  and  gravel  are  generally  to  be  found  in  , 
the  stomach.  In  pursuit  of  its  prey  it  has  been  known  to  , 
descend  to  great  depths :  An  example  in  nearly  full  summ 
dress,  given  to  Mr.  Oatcombe  by  Mr,  Stephen  Clogg  of 
Looe,  was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  trammel-net  thirty  { 
j'atboniB  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Its  cry  is  a  most  J 
weird  and  melancholy  howl,  frequently  uttered  at  night;  it  I 
also  emits  ii  low  croak. 

The  bird  in  its  fully  iidult  plumage  bus  the  beak  black; 
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the  irides  red ;  bead,  cbeeks,  and  back  of  the  neck  black, 
the  first  with  some  tints  of  lich  brown,  green,  and  blue ;  the 
back  also  black,  but  most  of  the  feathers  ornamentecl  with 
spots  of  white  npou  the  black,  those  on  the  back  with  small 
square-shaped  spots,  the  scapulars  and  tertials  with  larger 
white  spots,  which  are  also  square,  one  un  each  side  the 
shaft  of  the  feather,  forming  transverse  lines,  the  tertials 
also  ending  in  white  ;  on  the  wing- coverts,  rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  the  white  spots  are  small ;  primaries  and  tail- 
feathers  uniformly  black  without  spots ;  chin  and  neck  in 
front  deep  black,  varied  with  two  bands  of  white,  spotted 
with  black ;  from  these  marks  this  species  is  sometimes 
called  the  Ring-neckeil  Diver ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  in 
front  white,  with  short  longitudinal  stripes  of  black  upon 
wliit«  on  the  sides  ;  breast  and  under  surface  of  the  body 
white  ;  sides  under  the  wiug  and  tbo  flanks  greyisb-white ; 
axillaries  white  with  brown  central  sti'eaks  ;  legs,  toes,  and 
their  membranes  nearly  black  on  the  outside,  lighter  on  the 
inner  side. 

The  whole  length  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  thirteen  inches 
and  three-quarters  to  fourteen  inches.  Males  have  been 
taken  weighing  eleven  and  even  twelve  pounds,  but  the 
females  are  much  smaller. 

At  the  autumn  moult  the  adults  appear  to  lose  their  black 
throat-bands  for  a  time,  although  it  seems  probable  that  in 
vigorous  mature  birds  these  ornaments  are  reasaumed  at  an 
early  date.  Mr.  Gatcombe  once  examined  an  adult  Northern 
Diver  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  markings  on  the  back 
and  scapulars  of  which  formed  spots  similar  to  those  of 
summer,  but  were  rather  obseure  and  of  an  aah-grey  in- 
stead of  white,  and  not  wavy  like  those  of  an  immature 
bird,  which  fact  leads  him  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  the 
true  adult  winter  plumage  of  this  species.  A  bird  shot  at 
Exmoutb  on  the  9tb  of  December  is  described  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith  ('  B.  Somersetshire,'  p.  540)  as  having  the  throat 
white  with  the  black  encroaching  and  nearly  joining  in  front 
towards  the  bottom  ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
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are  in  an  evident  etate  of  change.  Home  of  Ibem  being  qaite 
SB  black  anci  the  spots  on  them  as  purely  white  and  distinct 
aa  in  tlie  saimner-dress ;  the  rest  of  the  feathers  black 
towards  the  base,  margined  with  dullish-grey;  the  places 
where  the  white  spots  either  have  been  or  will  be,  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  ;  the  mmp,  tail-coverts,  tail,  and  back  of  the 
thighs  are  not  so  much  in  a  state  of  change,  being  black 
with  small  white  spots  as  they  are  in  the  breediug-dresB. 
A  fipeeimen  shot  on  the  19th  of  December  was  still  more 
advanced  towards  the  nuptial  garb  abnnt  the  head  and  throat. 

A  young  male,  nearly  full  grown,  killed  in  the  winter,  baa 
the  beak  of  a  brownish -whit©  horn-colour;  irides  reddish- 
brown  ;  head,  back  of  tbe  ucck,  and  all  the  upper  surface  of 
tbe  body  greyish-black ;  all  the  feathers  on  tbe  hack  broadly 
edged  with  ash-grey;  chin,  neck  in  front,  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  tbe  body  dull  white ;  outer  surface  of  the  legs 
and  toes  dark  greenish-brown  ;  edges  and  inner  stirface 
lighter  greenish-brown  ;  the  whole  length  thirty-one  inches ; 
of  the  wing  thirteen  inches  and  a  half. 

Tbe  nestling  is  covered  with  a  stiff  down,  sooty-black  on 
the  upper  parts,  paler  on  the  throat,  and  greyish  on  the 
abdomen. 

The  figure  below  represents  the  form  of  tbe  foot  in  this 
genus  of  birds. 
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there;  in  Somersetahin',  however,  one  slightly  chnngiiig  to 
winter  plumage  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  as  killed  at 
Williton  in  December,  1875.  In  the  Londou  market  the 
young  nre  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  and  during  the  winter 
of  18S6  Mr.  Bartlett  purchased  two  birds,  one  of  which,  an 
adult  with  a  fine  bbick  thi-oat,  was  obtained  in  the  month 
of  January ;  the  other  was  a  young  one.  Mr.  S.  Mummery, 
of  Margate,  sent  the  Author  notice  that  a  beautiful  specimen 
was  captured  on  the  2nd  of  .Tune,  18-12,  in  Sandwich  Haven, 
and  this,  being  a  very  fine  male  bird,  waa  priaserved,  and 
deposited  in  the  museum  at  Margate.  The  late  Rev.  Richard 
Lubbock  stated  that  in  the  year  1832,  a  fine  pair,  killed  on 
one  of  the  broads  of  Norfolk,  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Penrice;  but  most  of  the  examples  of  this  species 
have  been  obtained  in  winter,  and  were  young  birds.  To 
the  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  North- 
umberland, the  Black -throated  Diver  is  a  rare  winter  visi- 
tant. In  1830,  a  fine  mature  specimen  was  killed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed,  and  aeveral  young  birds  on  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  upon  the  river  Tyno.  Selby,  after 
examining  the  bird  from  which  Thomas  Bewick  engraved  the 
figure  of  his  Lesser  Imber,  had  no  doubt  that  it  ia  the 
young  of  the  year  of  this  epecies.  More  recently  esamples 
of  this  bird  have  been  obtained  on  many  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  also  inland.  , 

To  Ireland  this  Diver  has  always  been  a  rare  visitor, 
and  Thompson  only  records  two  authenticated  instances ;  to 
which  may  be  added  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  R.  Warren 
(Zool.  1877,  p.  329),  a  bird  eithibiting  the  full  black  throat, 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aloy  in  April,  1851,  aud  several 
observed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cox  near  Dublin  in  winter  and  spring 
(Zool.  1870,  p.  484). 

In  Scotland  the  Black-throated  Diver  waa  first  proved  to 
be  a  breeding- species  by  the  lute  Mr.  Selby  and  Sir  William 
Jardine  in  1834,  and  the  former  gives  the  followmg  account 
of  their  discovery : — "  When  in  Sutherland  shire  we  found  this 
species  upon  most  of  the  lochs  of  the  interior.  The  first  we 
noticed  was  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Shin,  where  wt 
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nate  AH  tu  6iid  thu  nest,  or  rntlier  the  two  egga,  upou  tlie 
bare  ground  of  a  smaJl  ialet,  removed  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  fumale  wag  seen  in  the  act  of 
incubatioii,  sitting  horizontally,  and  not  iu  an  upiight  poai- 
tioQ,  upon  the  eggs.  In  plnm&ge  she  preciBely  reHembled 
the  male,  and  when  tirod  at  in^mediately  awam,  or  rather 
dived  off  to  him  at  a  short  distance.  Our  pursuit  after  them 
was,  however,  ineSectusl,  though  persevered  in  for  a  long 
time,  as  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  where  they  ware  likely 
to  rise  after  diving.  Submersion  frequently  continued  for 
nearly  two  minutes  at  a  time,  and  they  generally  reappeared 
at  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  from  the  spot  where 
tbey  had  gone  dowu.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever  aeon  them 
attempt  to  escape  by  taking  wing.  I  may  observe  that  a 
visible  track  from  the  water  to  the  eggs  was  made  by  the 
female,  whose  progress  upon  Innd  is  effected  by  shuffling 
along  upon  her  belly,  propelled  by  her  legs  behind.  On  the 
day  following,  Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
waa  fortunate  enough  to  hud  two  newly-hatched  young  ones 
in  a  small  creek  of  Loch  Craggie,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Lairg.  After  handling  and  examining  them, 
during  which  the  old  birds  approached  very  near  to  him,  he 
left  them  in  the  same  spot,  knomng  that  we  were  anxious  to 
obtain  the  old  birds.  Accordingly  on  the  Monday  morning 
we  bad  the  boat  conveyed  to  the  loch,  and  on  our  arrival 
Boon  descried  the  two  old  birds  attended  by  their  young,  and 
apparently  moving  to  a  different  part  of  the  loch.  Contrary 
to  their  usual  habit  at  other  times,  they  did  nut  attempt  to 
dive  upon  our  approach,  but  kept  swimming  around  their 
young,  which,  from  their  tender  age,  were  unable  to  make 
much  way  in  the  water,  and  we  ^ot  sufficiently  near  to  shoot 
both  of  them  through  the  neck  and  head,  the  only  parts 
acccseible  to  shot,  as  they  swim  with  the  whole  body  nearly 
submerged.  The  female  could  only  be  distiuguisht'd  from 
the  male  by  a  slight  inferiority  of  size,  and  both  were  in 
the  finest  adult,  or  summer  plumage.  We  afterwards  saw 
several  pairs  upon  various  lochs,  and  upon  Loch  Kay  \sif]  a 
pair,  attended  by  two  young  ones  nearly  half  grown.     When 
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BwimmiDg,  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  dipping  thoir 
bill  in  the  water,  with  a  graceful  motion  of  the  bead  and 
neck."* 

Since  the  above  was  wi-itten,  the  Black- throated  Diver  haa 
been  found  by  Mr,  Harvie-Brown  and  others  to  be  even  more 
plentiful  in  the  soutb-westem  portion  of  Sutherland  than 
the  Red -throated  Diver,  although  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
dietricts  the  latter  species  preponderates.  Mr.  K.  Gray  adds 
that  a  numbei'  of  pairs  take  up  their  sammcr  quarters  on 
the  lochs  of  Argyllshire,  Perthshire,  Inveruess-sbire,  and 
RoBB-shire  ;  and  on  almost  every  loch  in  the  Outer  Hebrides 
there  are  to  be  fonnd  one  or  two  pairs  breeding.  They  seem 
to  come  near  the  shore  in  May  and  remain  a  short  distance 
from  land,  travelliug  northwards,  especially  on  the  west 
coast ;  and  he  has  seen  botb  old  and  young  birds  on  Ben- 
becula  in  September. 

The  Black- throated  Diver  occasionally  breeds  on  some 
narrow  spit  on  the  shore  of  a  loch,  but  the  favourite  site  is 
a  green  grass-grown  island.  The  nesl  is  a  hollow  in  the 
ground,  rarely  with  any  lining,  and  situated  near  the  water's 
edge.  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  snys  that  when  the  female  leaves 
the  nest  she  floats  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water  when 
undisturbed,  but  if  alarmed,  she  almost  instantaneonsly 
dives,  or  should  the  water  close  to  the  shore  be  too  shallow 
to  admit  of  this,  she  half  swims,  half  dives,  until  she  finds 
snfficient  depth,  splashing  up  the  water  and  making  a  noise 
which  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  On  several 
occasions  with  a  good  glasa  be  has  watched  the  female  us 
she  sat  on  her  eggs,  whilst  the  male  swam  up  and  dowu  at 
no  great  distance,  gracefully  dipping  his  bill  in  the  water,  or 
lying  over  on  his  side  stretching  out  his  leg  the  better  to 
preserve  his  balance,  and  then  preening  the  feathers  of  his 
breast  and  side  with  his  long  dagger-shaped  hill.  When 
alarmed,  he  would  raise  his  head  sharply,  and  gradually  sink 
his  body,  till  his  back  became  level  with  the  water,  or 
entirely  disappeared  beneath  it,  leaving  only  the  long  snake- 
like  head  and  neck  exposed  to  view.  If  the  danger  tboQ 
•  Kdinb.  He«  Phil.  Jonrn.  xi.  p.  21>3. 
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became  more  immineut,  ho  wonld  dive  wilbout  leaving  a 
ripple  OD  the  surface,  and  reappear  far  out  upon  the  loch. 
Tho  males  of  different  pairs,  when  the  females  are  sitting, 
often  join  company,  and  may  be  seen  fiehing  together  on 
another  loch  (Pr.  N.  H.  Soc.  Glasgow,  ii.  p.  123). 

The  eggB,  which  are  usually  two  in  number,  are  eometimoB 
laid  befoi'e  the  middle  of  May,  and  if  taken  a  second  pair 
will  generally  be  found  in  the  vicinity  a  little  later  in  the 
season.  Their  colour  is  of  a  dark  olive-brown,  thinly  spotted 
with  black  and  umber;  the  average  measurements  being 
8  by  2  inches.  The  birds  are  very  tenacious  of  their  old 
breeding- haunts,  and  will  not  easily  change  to  a  new  locality. 

This  species  is  scarcely  known  to  visit  the  Fieroes,  and  its 
occurrence  has  not  been  authenticated  in  Iceland  or  Green- 
iand;  but  with  these  exceptiona  it  is  generally  distributed 
in  Bommer  throughout  the  arctic  and  sub-aictic  regions. 
The  late  Mr.  Richard  Dann  sent  the  Author  the  following 
note: — "This  beautiful  Diver  is  widely  and  numerously 
dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  during  the  summer 
months,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  northern  parts.  It 
breeds  generally  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  small 
islands,  in  the  most  secluded  and  retired  lakes.  In  Lapland 
and  in  the  Dofre  Field  mountains,  it  is  found  as  high  as  tho 
bircb-tree  grows.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  spring 
with  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  on  the  lakes.  Within  twelve 
hours  of  6pen  water  being  seen,  this  bird^ncver  fails  to  show 
itself.  The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number.  They  are  of 
a  very  rank  fishy  taste,  but  much  sought  after  by  the  Laps. 
After  the  young  are  hatched,  both  male  and  female  are  very 
assidnoUB  in  bringing  them  food,  and  at  that  period  are 
mncb  on  the  wing,  and  may  be  seen  fiyiug  at  a  vast  height, 
with  fish  in  their  beaks,  from  one  lake  to  another  ;  on  arriv- 
ing over  the  lake  where  they  intend  to  alight,  they  descend 
very  suddenly  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  cries  of  this 
Diver  are  very  peculiar  during  the  breeding- season,  and  may 
he  heard  at  a  great  distance.  This  bird  is  very  quick- 
sighted  and  difficult  to  approach,  it  takes  wing  with  great 
relnctunce,  but  dives  incessantly,  taking  care  to  come  up  far 
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out  of  eUot.  Ou  tbe  n]>proaub  of  winter  tLo  old  birds  retire 
to  tbo  west  coast  of  Norway.  They  imike  Ibeir  appearance 
in  the  southern  parts  but  rarely.  The  young  birds,  however, 
migrate  in  considerable  numbers  to  more  temperate  climos, 
and  arc  found  at  that  period  in  tbe  open  parts  of  the  Baltic, 
in  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  coast  of  Hollaud." 

Vast  numbers  of  the  Black- throated  Diver  are  bred  in 
Finland  and  Russia,  and  nests  have  been  found  OQ  the 
Gorman  shores  of  tbe  Baltic.  On  migration  this  speciea 
vi&ita  tbe  uoasts  and  inland  waters  of  the  Continent  down  to 
tbe  Mediterranean,  but  south  of  tbo  Alps  it  is  by  far  tbe  rarest 
of  tbe  family.  Eastward  it  is  found  breeding  across  Northern 
Siberia  to  tbe  Amoor,  and  in  winter  it  is  common  in  Japan. 
On  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  Pacific— where  tbe  birds  are  on  the 
average  rather  smaller  than  European  examples,  and  have 
consequently  been  distinguished  by  some  American  ornitho- 
logists under  the  name  of  C.  pacijicus — this  Diver  is  gene- 
rally distributed  thronghont  the  Fur  countries  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  on  tbe  shores  of  which  it  is  common.  Parry  brought 
home  apeeiraens  from  Melville  Peninsula ;  and  Richardson 
says  that  tbe  skins  of  this  and  the  other  species  of  Divers, 
being  tough  and  impervious  to  wet,  are  used  by  the  Indiana 
and  Esquimaux  as  an  article  of  dress.  Audubon  states  that 
it  does  not  breed  in  Labrador,  but  that  young  birds  are  found 
in  Texas  fi'om  winter  to  April,  the  lines  of  migration  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  as  well  as  the  co'ast. 

In  the  adult  bird,  the  beak  is  dark  bluish-black ;  the  upper 
mandible  rather  more  decnrved  and  tbe  under  one  straighter 
than  in  tbe  Great  Northern  Diver ;  the  irides  red ;  forehead 
dark  grey,  top  of  tbe  bead,  and  back  of  the  neck  light  ash* 
grey ;  back,  rump,  and  tail-feathers  nearly  black ;  inter- 
BCBpular  and  tertial  feathers  with  a  square  patch  of  white  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  forming  a  series  of  transverse  bars ; 
wing-coverts  black,  with  a  few  specks  of  white;  primary 
quill -feathers  black;  cliin  and  throat  black,  divided  by  a  half 
collar  of  short  white  lines;  sides  and  bottom  of  the  neck 
streaked  longitudinally  with  black  and  white  lines ;  breast, 
belly,  and  all   the  under  surface  of  thi!  body,  pure  white; 
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flanks  and  under  tail-coveils  dusky ;  legs  and  toos  dark 
brown  outside,  lighter  pale  brown  witbiD,  The  whole  length 
ie  about  twenty-six  inches ;  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the 
end  of  the  primaries,  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Weight 
from  4^  to  5^  lbs.  Females  are  but  little  smaller  than 
males,  and  both  seses,  when  mature,  have  the  throat  black. 
The  Divers  undergo  a  partial  moult  in  the  spring,  and  the 
black-throat  on  its  first  assumption  is  generally  varied  with 
n  few  white  feathers. 

A  yonng  Black-throated  Diver  obtained  at  Nagasaki  on  the 
25th  of  December  has  the  hill  dark  horn-colour ;  the  npper 
part  of  the  bead  and  neck  nsb-brown  ;  the  part  below  the 
eye,  throat,  and  underparts  dull  white ;  upper  parts  blackish, 
the  upper  wing-coverts  showing  small  white  spots  as  in  the 
adalt;  axillaries  white ;  flank-feathers  ashy-brown. 

Young  birds  measure  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  inches 
in  length,  ond,  except  in  size,  they  resemble  the  yonng  of 
the  Northern  Diver;  the  back  of  the  nei^k  is,  however,  of  a 
mnch  purer  grey,  and  there  are  none  of  the  indications  of 
the  neck- bands  noticeable  iu  the  latter. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  legs  and  feet  in  these 
Divers,  and  also  in  the  Grebes,  are  worthy  of  particular 
examination.  Though  almost  useless  on  land,  these  mem- 
bers are  most  eflicient  instruments  in  the  water.  The  bones 
are  broad  and  Qat,  and  almost  as  thin  aa  the  blade  of  n  knife  ; 
when  the  backward  stroke  in  swimming  is  given,  the  whole 
surface  of  all  these  bones  and  their  investing  membranes  is 
brought  to  boar  against  the  water  ;  but  when  the  leg  is  to  be 
brought  forward  again  to  renew  the  impulse,  the  sharp  edges 
only  are  opposed  to  the  fluid,  and  the  position,  as  well  as 
the  parti  ally -rotatory  motion,  remind  the  observer  of  the 
action  of  oars  in  rowing  when  used  by  skilful  bands.  Those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  legs  of  a  Diver, 
in  a  recently -killed  specimen,  while  all  the  parts  retain  their 
perfect  flexibility,  will  find  a  beautiful  example  of  animal 
mechanics. 
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individuab  which  have  not  gone  northward  to  breed,  may  be 
met  with  out  nt  sea  iu  every  month  of  the  year.  Mr,  Gat- 
combe  writes  that  he  remembera  two  regular  iuvasiona  of 
this  species  after  severe  cold,  the  bays,  estuaries,  and  creeks 
of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  being  full  of  these  birds. 
This  happened  in  each  case  just  before  spriug,  when  all  were 
in  winter  or  immature  plumage  ;  hut  some  remained  until 
they  had  astiumcd  the  lead-coloured  neck  and  red  throat  of 
the  nuptial  dress,  in  which  they  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  south.  This  Diver  is  generally  distributed  along  the 
south  coast,  and  it  is  common  about  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  both  on  the  Kentish  aud  Essex  sides,  where  birds 
which  follow  tbo  uumoroua  shoals  of  sprats  are  in  conse- 
quence called  Sprat  Loons,*  aud  being  frequently  caught  in 
the  nets,  they  ai'e  commonly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Loudon 
markets  throughout  the  winter.  On  the  broads  of  Norfolk 
many  are  seen,  but  very  few  are  procured,  the  boat-shooterH 
leaving  them  unmolested,  as  the  diving  powers  of  tbo  bird 
only  cause  loss  of  time  and  labour.  In  May,  on  the  way 
northwards,  and  again  in  September,  red-throated  examples 
are  occasionally  obtained  on  both  sides  of  our  island ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  6nd  birds  on  inland  waters,  and  far 
up  rivers.  In  Scotland  it  is  abundant,  especially  on  the 
western  side,  at  all  seasons  of  tbc  year,  breeding  in  Suther- 
landshire,  and  in  a  few  other  counties,  as  far  south  as  the 
Island  of  Arrau ;  and  also  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and 
Shetlands.  In  the  North  it  is  almost  universally  known  as 
the  'Bain-goose,'  and  its  wailing  cry  is  believed  to  foretell 
the  wel  and  stormy  weather  of  which  it  is  certainly  a  frequent 
MKompaniment.  At  such  times  tbe  bird  generally  flies  high, 
and  in  irregular  circles.  To  the  coasts  of  Ireland  this  Diver 
is  a  regular  visitant  from  autumn  to  spring,  aud  it  appears 

*  The  Una  Loud,  or  Loom,  appurs  lo  bo  &  modilicatiiin  of  Ibe  SciuidiDHtiiui 
'  LoRI '  (Icelandic  'Li^iur'),  wbicii  la  probabl;  coddccWiI  villi  Umc,  in  rpfercnoa 
Xo  the  biid'i  hobbliog  mode  of  progrexiidg  an  lanil.  In  Norwkj  ths  name  nfen 
mora  pulieulkrly  to  the  Bluk-throated  Difer;  but  Nilason,  in  bis  Paona  of 
8esiidiDaTi&,  cilts  all  the  three  oiiecies  by  the  name  of  Lotp,  d[aLingDiahing  tbs 
Bed-thiMtcd  DiriT,  on  acconnl  of  iln  com p» rati vely  Bniiller  siis,  b;  the  name  o[ 
Sua  Loo. 
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possible  that  a  few  pairs  breed  on  some  of  the  numeroaa 
lakea  of  the  remote  districts  of  Donegal. 

The  Red-throated  Diver  breeds  in  the  Fteroes,  Iceland, 
and  Spitsbergen,  and  to  tha  north  of  the  latter  Parry  found 
it  as  far  as  he  went  on  his  boat-voyage.  It  ia  abnndant  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  oocarring  in  smnmer,  according  to  Mr.  Collett,  on 
almost  every  holm  and  islet  where  a  sheet  of  water  is  to  be 
found,  though  bnt  a  few  square  yards  in  e\Lent,  It  ifl 
numerous  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia ;  breeds  on  Novays 
Zemlya  ;  and  ia  generally  distributed  throughout  Arctic 
Siberia  to  the  Pacific  ;  ranging  southwards  in  winter  to 
Japan,  China,  and  Formosa.  It  is  found  across  Arctic  and 
sub-Arctic  America,  migrating  as  far  south  as  Maryland  in 
winter.  In  Europe  its  migrations  extend  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian ;  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally observed  on  inland  waters,  but  less  frequently  than  its 
congeners.  Ton  Houglin  says  that  he  has  seen  immature 
birds  on  the  lagoons  of  Lower  Egj'pt. 

On  the  subject  of  migration  Mr.  Gatke,  of  Heligoland, 
writes  under  date  of  the  22nd  of  December,  lb79  ; — 
"  Colymbus  aeptentrionalis,  almost  by  the  million  ;  during 
the  last  forty  years  there  have  never,  during  a  single  autumn, 
been  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  we  see  now  every  day — all  pass- 
ing along,  principally  during  the  forenoon,  east  of  island  in 
an  E,  by  N.  direction,  which  I  think  they  continue  till 
coming  to  the  Holstein  coast,  then  strike  off  in  a  northerly 
course  np  to  the  extreme  north  of  Jutland,  and  from  thence 
cross  over  to  the  Dutch  coast,  perhaps  nest  morning  to  renew 
the  trip.  There  are  constantly  so  many  that  one  scarcely 
can  believe  them  always  to  be  fresh  birds"  (Migration  Report,  i 
Zool.  1880,  p.  184).  j 

The  Red-throated  Diver  frequents  more  retired  spots  than  I 
the  Block -throated  species,  und  prefers  the  shores  of  small 
tarns  or  even  pools — ollen  at  a  considerable  elevation — to 
the  islands  of  a  larger  loch.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight 
nest  of  loose  rushes  and  dried  grass,  but  more  frequently 
the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  bare  turf,  or  stones,  within  a  few 
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feet  of  the  water's  edge.  In  Scotland  laying  commences  by 
the  middle  of  May,  bat  fresh  «gga  may  be  found  a  month 
later  ;  Ibey  are  two  in  number,  of  a  deep  greenisb-brown  or 
brownish-grey,  spotted  with  umber;  average  measurementB 
2'75  by  1'8  in.  It  is  rare  for  more  than  a  single  pair  to 
breed  on  the  shores  of  the  same  lake  ;  but  Mr.  Collett  cites 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule,  for  on  a  small  tarn  on 
an  island  in  the  Poraanger  Fjord,  West  Finmark,  on  the  3rd 
of  Jnly,  1872,  he  diacovered  along  the  banks,  in  the  apace  of 
half  an  hour,  no  leas  than  fifteen  nests,  each  containing  two 
eggs,  most  of  them  in  au  advanced  stage  of  incubation.  A 
male  sitting  on  the  eggs  of  bis  mate  was  shot  on  the  SOth 
of  June,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sexea  divide  their 
duties.  During  the  breeding -sea  son,  while  on  the  wing, 
they  utter  frequently  a  sound  like  the  word  kakera,  kakera, 
by  which  name  they  aro  called  in  many  parts  of  Scandinavia. 
Its  food  conaistH  of  fish,  mollusca,  and  crustaceans.  In 
its  progress  under  water  this  species  employs  ita  wings  as 
in  the  act  of  flying.  In  diving,  both  tbia  species  and  its 
congeners  slightly  sink  the  body,  and  then,  bending  the 
head  and  neck  forward,  disappear  with  a  gentle  plunge, 
which  scarcely  leaves  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  suddenly  dtaturbed  or  frightened,  a  splash  is,  how- 
ever, inevitable. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  is  of  a  bluish  horn-colour ; 
the  iridea  red  ;  tho  front  and  top  of  the  head,  chin,  cheeka, 
and  sides  of  the  neck  ash-grey,  varied  with  lighter  grey 
lines  and  spots ;  back  of  the  neck  almost  black,  with  short 
longitudinal  lines  of  white  :  the  scapulars,  wing-eovei-ts, 
back  and  upper  tail -coverts  nearly  black,  speckled  with 
white ;  quill-primariea  black,  without  spots  or  streaks ;  on 
the  throat  the  red  colour  forma  a  conical  patch,  the  point 
of  which  is  directed  upwards,  the  baae  resting  on  the  breast, 
which  is  white ;  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  white ; 
flanks  spotted  greyish-black ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  mem- 
branes dark  brown  on  one  surface,  pale  wood-browu  on  the 
other. 

Male  birds  measure   twenty-four   inches  in    length,   and 
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Bometitnes  rather  more ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
of  the  longest  qaill-feather  eleven  inches  and  a  half. 
Females  are  nsually  smaller,  some  measuring  only  twenty- 
one  inches  in  length,  and  bat  ten  inches  and  a  quarter  from 
the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  quill -feather. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  thick  brownish -black 
velvety  down,  lighter  in  colour  on  the  underparta.  The 
young  bird  in  first  plumage,  from  which  the  upper  figure  in 
our  illustration  was  taken,  has  the  crown  and  hind  neck 
dark  ashy-grey,  narrowly  streaked  with  white  ;  the  feathers 
of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  margined  with 
white.  The  white  border  is  first  interrupted  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  feather,  leaving  the  white  marks  as  two  long 
lateral  lines.  These  lines  of  white  diminish  in  length  by 
degrees,  leaving  only  one  white  spot  on  each  outer  edge  of 
the  feather.  At  each  sacceseive  autumnal  moult  the  new 
feathers  are  much  spotted  and  margined  with  white ;  and 
this  white  seems  to  wear  away,  leaving  the  upper  parts 
nearly  uuspott«d.  In  early  summer  this  is  very  marked; 
by  July  there  is  hardly  a  spot  on  mantle  and  wings. 

In  the  winter  plumage  the  adults  lose  the  red  throat,  but 
it  would  appear  that  in  mature  and  vigorous  individuals 
this  colour  is  absent  for  a  short  period ;  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  birds  which  had  once  acquired  the 
dark-coloured  throat  did  not  lose  it  at  any  season. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  states  (Zool.  1883,  p.  176)  that  he  has 
seen,  in  a  local  collection  at  Dover,  a  small  specimen  of  this 
Diver  with  the  anterior  portion  of  both  tarsi  feathered 
throughout  their  whole  length. 

Albinos  are  occasionally  met  with ;  a  remarkable  example 
which  was  shot  at  the  Nore  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
John  Marshall,  of  Belmont,  Taunton. 
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itnigbt,  hard,  ilightly  com- 
rill  latent',  concare,  oblong, 
loembniiie.     Legi  and  feet 


PumosTt,  Latham -y.—BiU  of  moderkte  lengtb. 
prened,  pu'mlcd,  rormiiig  an  dongateil  cone.  Ni: 
Open  in  fruDt,'ani]  perforate,  cloied  befaind  bj 
long,  attached  behiDcl  the  centre  of  eranty ;  t 
three  toes  in  front,  one  behind  ;  anterior  (oci  icrj  mnch  &itlrn«d.  united  at 
the  hut,  mnoanderl  by  a  lobitcd  meiubraDo  ;  hind  loc  also  Battened,  arlioii- 
tated  on  the  inner  anrface  uf  the  tnnoa  ;  cIswb  large,  flaC  No  Irne  la'i].  Wings 
■kort,  Bnt  three  primarie*  Dearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

Tbe  Grebes  and  Dabcbicks  are  diving  birds  which  fre- 
quent fresh  water  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
Thoir  wings  are  short  and  smalt,  the  thighs  and  logs  being 
placed  BO  far  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  so  closely 
attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  their  body,  that  they  sit 
upright  on  the  whole  length  of  the  tarsns,  and  their  walk 
is  constrained.  When  the  birds  are  on  land  they  are 
generally  clone  to    the   edge  of  the   water,  into  which,  if 
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disturbed,  thoy  pass  with  little  or  do  Doiee  to  attract  obser- 
Tation.  They  are  mostly  seen  on  the  water;  the  form  of 
the  whole  bird  being  that  of  an  elongated  cone,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  diving ;  and  their  habits  can  only  be  observed  by 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  their  favourite  haunts. 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  ia 
resident  all  the  year  in  several  parts  of  this  conntry,  which 
afford  extensive  surfaces  of  water,  partly  overgrown  with 
reeds  and  other  luxuriant  aquatic  vegetation,  in  which  tbey 
find  the  required  security.  Some  pairs  breed,  and  remain 
all  the  year,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it,  on  some  of  the 
lakes  of  Wales,  such  as  Llangorse,  in  Brecoushire  ;  on  the 
meres  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  ;  on  the  broads  of  Nor- 
folk ;  and,  previous  to  drainage,  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, where  in  Pennant's  time  the  birdu  went  by  the  name 
of  '  Gaunts.'  In  Yorkshire  about  half  a  dozen  pairs  breed 
regularly  at  Hornsea  Mere.  Northwards  it  becomes  rarer, 
and  if  seen,  it  is  generally  on  the  coast,  when  severe 
weather  has  frozen  the  inland  sheets  of  fresh  water.  Under 
Buch  circumstancea  birds  in  summer  plumage  are  sometimes 
obtained,  but  immature  examples  are  far  more  numerous. 
These  remarks  equally  apply  to  Scotland,  where  as  yet  it 
has  not  been  found  breeding;  and  on  the  west  coast  it  , 
is  decidedly  rare  at  all  seasons.  As  a  straggler  it  has 
occurred  in  Shetland. 

In  Ireland  this  species  is  occasionally  obtained  in  winter 
on  the  coast  and  on  the  fresh-water  lakes  ;  and  in  summer 
it  breeds  on  several  of  the  latter.  The  llev.  G.  RobiuBon 
has  found  many  nests  of  this  bird  on  the  borders  of  Lough 
Neagh,  where  the  name  '  Molrooken '  is  applied  to  the  bird  ; 
and  Major  £.  A.  Butler  has  furnished  the  Editor  with  the 
following  interesting  extracts  from  his  notes  referring  to 
Portmore  Lough,  adjoining  the  former : — 

"  16th  May,  1888.  A  nest  containing  two  fresh  egga, 
and  two  more  nests  with  much  incubated  eggs. 

"  18th  May.  Same  lough,  a  nest  with  three  fresh  eggs. 
The  nests,  which  are  mere  pads  of  wet  Bedge  floating  on 
the   surface  of  the  wnt.er,   were  placed  n  few  yards  inside 
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a  bed  of  short  bnlrasheB  growing  round  the  edge  of  tiio 
loagh,  and  as  the  boat  we  were  in  approached,  the  old  birds 
were  obaeryed  diving  away  from  the  spot,  which  led  us  to 
BOarch  for  the  eggs.  Id  ever;  instance  there  was  a  second 
nest  within  a  few  yards  of  the  one  with  eggs,  apparently 
used  as  a  resting-place,  or  look-out  station,  by  the  cock-bird. 
The  eggs  we  took,  although  quite  fresh,  were  as  usual  very 
dirty  and  stained,  but  after  being  washed  they  became  quite 
white  and  good  Bpecimons,  with  a  chalky  surface  much  re- 
sembling a  cormorant's  egg. 

"•29th  May.  Found  that  both  of  the  above-mentioned 
pair  of  birds  bad  laid  again  in  the  old  nests,  one  and  two 
eggs  respectively,  and  I  found  two  new  nests  containing 
two  and  four  eggs,  all  of  which  were  quite  fresh.  In  moat 
instances  the  eggs  were  carefully  covered  over  with  weeds, 
and  three  of  the  nests  were  within  ten  yards  of  each  ether, 
each  having  as  usual  a  second  nest,  or  pad  of  sedge,  close 
by,  for  the  male  to  rest  upon. 

"  8th  June.  Found  eighteen  more  fresh  eggs,  donbtless 
laid  for  the  most  part  by  the  birds  whoso  nests  I  robbed  on 
the  29th  May.  Mo  nests  contained  more  than  four  eggs, 
and,  as  previously  mentioned,  several  nests  were  found 
together — i.e.,  in  the  same  strip  of  rush,  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other.  One  nest  contained  two  much  incubated 
eggs,  and  one  quite  fresh. 

"  The  note  may  he  described  as  a  harsh  monosyllabic  croak, 
but  I  only  heard  it  uttered  when  tlie  birds  were  in  the 
rushes  near  the  nests,  probably  by  the  mole  from  his  look- 
out station.  They  fly  well,  and  I  saw  them  often  on  the 
wing  flying  about  the  lough  at  a  considerable  height,  like 
wild  ducks." 

The  Author  was  favoured  by  the  Rev.  Ilichard  Lubbock 
with  notes  on  the  habits  of  tho  Great  Crested  Grebe  as 
obeerved  on  the  broads  of  Norfolk,  where  it  is  called  a 
Loon,  and  is  liable  to  persecution  for  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage,  and  because  it  is  considered  to  bo  injurious 
to  fiah.  A  pair  or  two  are  to  bo  found  on  most  of  the 
estensive  pools  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ;   but 
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they   move  over  towards   the    arms   of  the   sea   as   winter 

approaches,  not  remaining  to  be  frozen  out,  and  return  early 
in  spring.  The  neat  is  frequently  built  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, before  the  yonng  reeds  have  sprouted  sufBoiently  to 
conceal  it,  and  if  plundered  the  bird  immediately  makes 
another  in  the  vicinity  and  lays  again.  The  birds  are  more 
prone  to  take  flight  in  spring  than  at  other  eeasons  of  the 
year,  but  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  both  male 
and  female  seem  to  trust  entirely  to  their  powers  of 
diving  for  presen-ation,  and  very  seldom  show  themselves. 
They  generally  dive  away  from  their  nest  on  being  dis- 
turbed, and  thus  frequently  escape  observatiou ;  a  slight 
vibration  among  the  reeds  being  the  only  sign  of  their 
departure.  The  nest  is  composed  of  half-rotten  decaying 
water-plants,  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  is  generally  very  wet.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in 
number,  originally  white,  but  often  becoming  ochre ous-brown 
from  mud  and  decomposing  vegetable  matter;  average 
measurements  2-2  by  VS  in.  The  parent  buds  are  very 
carefnl  of  their  young,  taking  them  down  with  them  for 
security  under  their  wings  when  they  dive.  They  feed  them 
with  young  eels,  and  other  Ecmall  fish,  some  small  Crustacea, 
and  a  portion  of  vegetable  food ;  tadpoles  and  small  froga 
are  also  a  favourite  diet  with  them. 

A  fine  adult  specimen  belonging  to  the  Ornithological 
Society  lived  in  St.  James's  Park  more  than  twelve  months. 
This  bird  carried  a  good  crest,  which  did  not  alt«r  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  May  it  was  of  largo  size  and  fine  in 
colour.  Unfortunately  the  Society  possessed  but  a  single 
example  of  the  species,  apparently  a  male.  This  bird  did 
not  associate  with  any  of  the  other  numerous  water-fowl ;  he 
swam  low  in  the  water,  and  generally  kept  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  widest  part,  frequently  diving  for  food,  occasionally 
preening  bis  plumage,  and  sometimes  slept  iu  mid-day,  the 
bead  turned  half  round,  with  the  beak  inserted  and  hidden 
among  the  feathers  on  the  back. 

Iu  all  examples  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  which  the 
Author    oxnniined.    the    stomachs    contained    a    portion    of 
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feathers  which  appeared  to  have  been  taken  from  the  white 
under  surface  of  their  own  bodies ;  and  the  aanae  thing  has 
been  noticed  and  recorded  by  others.  This  habit  of  swallow- 
ing feathers  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Grebes,  but  from 
6sh  bones  being  occasionally  found  luised  op  with  the  feathers, 
there  is  cause  to  suspect  these  birds  bring  up  at  will,  from 
the  stomach,  the  more  indigestible  parts  of  their  last  meal, 
as  hawks,  owls,  shrikes  and  some  other  birds  are  known 
to  do.  Some  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Thompson's  'Birds  of  Ireland,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  179—183. 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe  is  only  a  straggler  to  the  Fieroes, 
and  a  rare  visitor  to  Norway;  but  it  breeds  iu  Southern 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic;  be- 
coming exceedingly  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Russia  and 
Poland.  It  frequents  suitable  localities  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe,  breeding  as  far  south  as  Spain  ;  also  iu  North 
.UriuB,  Palestine,  and  Northern  India.  Its  range  extends 
across  Central  Asia  to  China,  and  Japan;  it  is  resident  and 
abundant  in  South  Africa ;  and  a  closely-allied,  if  dis- 
tinguishable, form  inhabits  Austraha,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  has  not,  however,  been  found  in  North  America, 
where  the  birds  recorded  under  the  name  of  P.  crislattis, 
from  the  time  of  Audubon  down  to  that  of  Coues  and 
Merriam,  have  hitherto  proved  to  be  examples  of  /'.  ijritei- 
gena,  or  some  other  species. 

The  under  surface  of  the  body  of  this  bird  being  of  a 
delicate  silvery  whiteness,  and  of  a  shining  silky  appearance, 
one  of  the  names  of  this  well-known  bird  Is  that  of  Satin 
Grebe;  and  skins,  from  the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  are 
in  great  request  for  making  muH's  for  ladies,  or  as  trimming. 
Go  tile  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  frequented  in  autumn 
by  these  birds,  it  is  usual  for  sportsmen  to  make  parties  on 
the  lake  to  obtain  specimens  by  shooting.  The  bird  is  there 
called  Grt'bc  tie  Levian,  and  this  sport,  called  la  chnsae  du 
Orehe,  is  referred  to  by  M.  Necker,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Birds  of  Geneva,  and  has  been  described  to  the  Author 
by  an  English  gentleman  who  had  pursued  the  amusement. 
A  party  of  four  shooters  hire  a  boat  with  able  rowers,  and 
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on  a  calm  day,  when  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  smooth, 
they  put  off,  and  look  out  with  telescopes  for  a  krge  Grehe, 
towards  which  the  men  row ;  on  their  approach  the  hird 
dives,  and  the  hoatmen  pull  with  vigour  in  the  direction  the 
bird  has  taken,  in  order  to  be  near  it  when  it  comes  up  to 
the  surface  to  breathe.  One  of  the  shooterB  stations  himself 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  one  at  the  stem,  and  the  others  are 
one  at  each  side,  about  the  middle.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  pursuit,  when  the  bird  is  strong,  it  frequentlj  comes  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  out  of  shot,  and  has  perhaps  altered 
its  course,  but  a  good  look-Dut  being  kept  by  the  shooters  at 
their  different  posts,  the  biri3  is  soon  descried,  and  the  rowers 
again  nrge  the  boat  in  chase ;  the  bird  dives  again,  and  is 
again  pmsned,  and  on  rising  is  perhaps  shot  at,  but  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  effectual,  and  the  bird  dives  again. 
In  this  way  the  bird,  partly  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of 
maintaiuing  its  exertion,  and  perhaps  slightly  wounded,  is 
unable  to  remain  so  long  under  water,  but  the  boat  is  close 
at  hand,  the  exeition  must  be  continued,  and  tho  Grebe 
still  rises  and  dives  again  with  so  much  rapidity  that  sevei-al 
unsuccessful  shots  are  frequently  made.  The  rowers  from 
practice  can  tell  very  nearly  whenever  the  bird  dives  how 
many  strokes  of  the  oars  will  bring  the  boat  near  tho  place 
where  it  may  be  expected  to  rise,  and  by  giving  out  this 
notice  and  counting  aloud,  the  interest  is  kept  up  through- 
out the  pursuit,  till  u  fortunate  shot  gives  the  fatal  blow, 
when  the  prize  is  handed  into  the  boat,  and  the  telescopes  ! 
are  again  put  into  requisition  to  find  out  a  new  victim. 

The  adult  male  bird  has  the  bill  reddish  bom-colour;  the 
irides  red ;  the  top  of  the  bend,  and  tho  elongated  feathers  of 
that  portion  of  the  crest  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  rich  dark 
brown ;  tho  cheeks  white ;  the  long  feathers  forming  together 
the  tippet,  and  part  of  the  crest  standing  out  from  the  sides   . 
of  the  neck  are  reddish -chestnut  at  the  base,  becoming  dark  . 
chestnnt  at  the  end;  the  necic  behind,  as  also  the  buck,  wings, 
rump,  and  the  short  tuft-like  tail,  dark  brown  ;  the  secondaries  i 
white,  bnt  this  colour  is  little  seen  unless  the  uings  are  ex- 
tended ;  front  of  neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  I 
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delicate  and  eLiniug  silky  white,  ^om  which,  as  hefoi'e  men- 
tioned, this  species  ia  sometimes  called  the  Satin  Grebe ; 
sides  beneath  the  wing  aod  the  flanks  pale  chestnut -brown ; 
legs  and  toes  dark  green  ou  the  outer  flat  surface,  lighter 
pale  yellowish -green  on  the  inner  surfuco.  The  whole  length 
ia  from  twenty-one  to  twenfcy-two  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  feathers  eight  inches,  The 
crest  is  borne  constantly  throughoat  the  year. 

Females  are  not  quite  so  large  in  size;  the  creet  is  also  a 
little  smaller,  and  the  general  colours  of  the  plumage  less 
pure. 

Young  birds  in  their  first  winter,  and  during  part  of  their 
second  year,  have  but  small  creeta,  and  little  or  no  reddish- 
chestnnt  colonr.  For  some  time  after  they  are  hatched  the 
young  chicks  have  their  bills  mottled  hlack  and  white  :  the 
head  and  neck  ornamented  with  long  dark  stripes  on  a 
gronnd-eolour  of  dull  greyiah-vhite ;  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body  dark  brown,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  light 
browu;  the  whole  under  surface  white.  A  young  bird  of 
ibis  species  is  figured  below. 
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PoDiOEPB  QBiSBiOENA  (Boddaert*). 

THE    RED-NECKED   GREBE. 

Podiceps  rabricoUis. 

The  Red-necked  Qkebe  is  not  foand  in  this  coimtry  so 
treqaently  as  the  tirebe  last  described ;  aod  it  is  mostlj  u 
winter  visitor,  young  birds  of  the  year  being  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  thun  the  adults.  It  is  intermediate  in  aize 
between  tbo  Great  Crested  Grebe,  and  the  Horned  or  Sclavo- 
nian  Grebe,  and  differs  front  the  other  species  found  in  this 
country  in  having  a  mneh  longer  and  stronger  bill  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bu)k  of  the  bird,  and  the  base  of  the  bill  is  mostly  ' 
yellow ;  it  is  also  considered  to  be  more  marine  in  its  habits. 
Like  the  other  Grebes  it  is  an  expert  diver,  and  very  difficult 
to  obtain  wbeii  at  sea,  or  in  other  estensive  waters  where  there 
is  ample  space  for  Iho  exercise  of  its  powers.  Its  occurrence 
on  our  shores  is  irregular,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  severe  winters; 
but  Mr,  Cordeaux  informs  the  Editor  that  since  he  wrote  . 
his  'Birds  of  tho  Humber  District,'  he  has  found  this 
species  more  common  there  in  the  autnmn  and  winter  than  j 
the  Great  Crested  Grebe.    Iq  February,  1865,  Mr.  Stevenson  I 
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examined  or  heard  of  no  less  than  thirtj-five  examples,  moBt 
of  which  were  killed  on  the  east  coast.  Mr,  Hancock  says 
that  it  generally  appears  in  Northumberland  and  Duiham  iu 
severe  weather;  he  has,  however,  one  in  summer  plumage 
which  was  taken  alive  on  CuIIei-coat  sands ;  and  Mr.  C  M. 
Adamson  shot  one  at  Holy  Island  in  mature  plumage,  with 
a  few  red  feathers  on  the  neck  and  breast,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1851.  This  latter  bird  had  its  gizzard  full  of 
feathers,  and  a  quantity  of  whole  shrimps  in  its  gullet. 
Examples  have  been  obtained  at  irregalar  intervals  in  Essex, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire  ;  but 
in  Cornwall,  according  to  Mr.  Rodd,  it  i 
winter,  and  specimens  in  nearly  adult  ] 
times  obtained  in  spring. 

Along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  Mr.  H.  Gray  says  that 
the  Red-necked  Grebe  is  tolerably  freqnent,  bat  less  so  on 
the  west  coast;  teanng  in  .\pril  and  returning  in  autumn. 
In  the  Orkneys  it  is  not  uncommon,  but  in  Shetland  it 
appears  to  be  rare.  In  Ireland  it  is  stated  by  Thompson 
to  be  the  rarest  of  the  Grebes,  and  he  only  mentions  four 
examples,  killed  at  different  times,  in  the  counties  of  Down, 
Antrim,  Dnblin,  Wexford,  and  Cork. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  has  never  been  known  to  nest  in 
this  country,  but  it  breeds  abundantly  on  some  of  the 
waters  of  Denmark,  HolKtcin,  and  Northern  Germany;  and 
althongh  rare  in  the  northern  districts  of  Norway,  it  is  resi- 
dent in  the  sotithern  portions  of  that  country.  The  Author 
was  favoured  by  the  late  Mr.  Dann  with  the  following  notes 
from  his  observations  of  its  habits  iu  Sweden  : — "  The  Red- 
necked Grebe  is  common  during  the  breeding-season  on 
many  of  the  shallow  reedy  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Bothniau 
Gnlf,  particularly  between  Pitea  and  Lnlea.  Tbcy  serm  to 
lie  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  of  the  Hiiltic.  I 
have  never  met  with  them  anywhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  except  in  Scona,  and  in  the  aoutbern  provinces  of 
Sweden,  although  the  whole  of  Northern  Scandinavia  aboundH 
with  lakes.  The  character  of  those  lakes,  where  alone  I 
have  seen  and  procured  specimens  of  the  Red-necked  Grebe, 
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SO  Jar  north  nn  latitude  fiG-,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  broads  in  Norfolk  and  the  meres  of  Hollund,  where  some 
of  the  Grebes  are  so  uumerous.  These  Grebes  are  by  uo 
means  shy,  and  when  undisturbed  amongst  the  reods  and 
graea,  keep  up  an  incessant  croaking.  They  do  not,  like 
many  of  the  divers,  use  their  winga,  under  water,  but  glide 
through  it,  however,  with  equal  swiftneaa,  and  dart  through 
thick  entangled  masBes  of  weeds  and  grasa  with  the  ease 
and  rapidity  of  a  fish.  From  the-  very  weedy  nature  of  the 
waters  they  invariably  frequent,  using  their  wings  in  diviog 
would  impede  their  progress.  I  have  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  them  when  under  water." 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  nests  in  many  parts  of  Russia  and 
Poland ;  also,  -sparingly,  in  Bohemia ;  and  it  occurs  on 
migration  over  the  greater  part  of  Enropc,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, It  is  a  rare  visitant  to  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and 
north-eastern  Africa ;  but  it  would  appear  that  some  pairs 
breed  in  Morocco.  Across  Northeru  Asia,  in  Japan,  and 
throughout  North  America,  there  occurs  a  form  which  was 
first  remarked  in  Greenland,  and  waa  distingaiahed  by 
Reinhardt  by  the  name  of  Pod'iceps  holhalll.  This  form  ia 
characterized  by  a  uniformly  greater  size,  a  bill  dispropor- 
tionately larger,  stouter,  differently  shaped  and  coloured; 
and  a  tarsus  longer,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the 
length  of  the  toes.  According  to  Severtzoff  these  two  forms 
meet  in  Turkestan. 

The  nest  is  placed  among  aqaatic  herbage  and  reeds, 
being  built  of  similar  decayed  materials;  and  the  eggs  are 
of  a  dull  white  colour  tinged  with  green,  averaging  2  by 
1-3  in.  The  call-uote  is  a  loud  clear  keek,  keck,  keck.  It 
feeds  on  amall  fish,  crustaceans,  and  aquatic  iusecta.  The 
stomach  of  one  examined  by  Montagu  was  found  to  be  dis- 
tended with  its  own  fcathera  and  small  seeds. 

The  adult  bird  bus  both  mandibles  of  the  beak  black,  except 
at  the  base,  where  they  are  jellow ;  the  irides  red ;  top  of  the 
head,  and  back  of  the  neck,  rich  dark  brown,  almost  black ; 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  fine  bluish-grey,  margined  with 
white,  which  forms  a  sub-ocular  streak;  back,  wing-coverta, 
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tertials,  and  rnmp  dark  brown;  wing-primariea  nearly  black; 
the  eecoudarieB  mostly  wbite,  forming  a  conspicuous  patch ; 
necJc  in  front  rich  cbestnnt-rcd;  breast  and  belly  silky -white, 
flecked  with  brown  ;  sides  under  the  wing,  flanks,  and  nnder 
tail-covertB  greyish-brown ;  legs  and  toes  dark  greenish- 
brown  on  the  enter  surface,  the  inner  surface  greenish- 
yellow. 

The  whole  length  is  sixteen  inches  and  a  half.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  primaries  seven  inches. 

Young  birds  have  the  head  and  neck  behind  dusky-brown  ; 
the  back  and  ivings  neither  so  <1  ark  in  the  brown  colour,  nor 
BO  uniform  in  the  tint,  as  in  the  ndult  birds,  the  margins  of 
the  feathers  being  ash-brown ;  chin,  throat,  and  neck  in 
front  greyish-white ;  other  parts  as  in  tho  more  adalt  birds. 
The  Author  has  seen  young  birds  more  than  half  grown 
which  exhibited  longitudinal  dark  stripes  on  a  light  ground- 
colour down  the  neck. 

Mr.  John  Marshall  of  Taunton  has  an  albino  taken  near 
Beacby  Head  in  1879. 

The  figure  below  represents  the  form  of  the  foot  in  the 
Grebes. 
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PoDiCEPS  ATIRITD8   (Linnfeus"). 

THE    SCLAVONIAN    GREBE. 

Podiceps  cornutux. 

The  Sclavosian  Grebe  was  first  described  as  a  visitor  to 
Britain  by  Montagu,  from  au  example  obtained  at  Truro,  in 
May,  1796.  It  is  a  northern  species  which  is  decidedly  rare 
on  our  south  and  south-weet  coasts,  hut  it  annually  visits 
our  eastern  waters  from  autumn  to  spring ;  being,  according 
to  Mr.  Cordeaas,  the  commonest  of  the  Grehes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Homber.  Mr.  Stevenson  states  that,  from  his  notes, 
which  extend  over  thirty  years,  the  Sclavonian  Grebe  has 
heen  obtained  on  the  Norfolk  coast  in  about  the  following 
proportion — October   one,    November   five,    December    one, 

*  Colgmbai  aurilui.   Linnn.'iis,  S^st  N'at.  E<f.  12,   J.    p.    'A22  (1766).      It  u     | 
iinfottan  lU  that  tb«  specific   Dame  unilouht«l]y  canferrcd    upoD    Uiia  bird   bf     I 
UnnEens  ehonld  buve  been  dircTtcd  lo  iU  imftllcr  UDii  marc  eonthem  eoDganer, 
the  Rared  Gnhe,  P.  nigrinlJU. 
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jBnuary  nine,  February  twelve,  IVlarch  four,  uud  a  pair  in 
full  nuptial  dresB  were  lulled  on  Sutton  Broad  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1862.  The  finest  specimen  the  Author  ever  saw 
waa  purchased  when  fresh  killetl  by  his  friend  Mr.  John 
Morgan,  in  May,  1826,  of  a  dealer  from  Yarmouth,  who 
obtained  it  from  one  of  those  boatmen  that  fish  and  shoot 
on  the  broads  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  having  been  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  waa  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Morgan 
in  July,  1827. 

On  the  coasts  of  Northumberland  and  Dnrham  Mr. 
Hancock  says  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  winter,  and  he 
has  one  in  full  summer  plumage  shot  off  Cullercoats  on  the 
26th  April,  1880;  Mr.  C.  M.  Adamson  also  has  a  similar 
Epecimen  shot  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1860.  Northwards  it 
becomes  more  frequent,  and  Mr.  R.  Gray  says  that  in  spring 
it  is  a  very  conspicuous  species  on  the  western  aea-locbs  of 
Scotland  up  to  the  last  week  of  April,  and  a  pair  was  shot 
on  the  Loch  of  Killisport,  ArgyllBhire,  ou  the  20th  of  June, 
1860,  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinlurgh.  It  occurs  in  the 
Hebrides  and  the  Orkneys ;  and  Saxby  says  that  in  the 
Sbetlands  it  is  the  commonest  of  the  Grebes,  arriving  in 
October,  leaving  after  a  few  days,  and  reappearing  about 
April,  when  it  remains  for  some  weeks;  the  birds  seen  in 
May  being  nearly  always  in  pairs. 

To  Ireland,  according  to  Thompson,  it  is  merely  an  occa- 
sional winter  visitant,  and  Mr.  R.  Warren  informs  the 
Editor  that  on  the  west  coast  he  has  ouly  obtained  one  out 
of  a  pair  on  the  25th  of  October,  1878,  and  one  on  the 
22»d  of  February,  1879. 

The  Sclavonian  Grebe  breeds  In  the  northern  portions  of 
Norvay,  Sweden,  and  Russia;  and  some  couples  nest  in 
Denmark,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Benzon,  it  has  increased 
in  nnmbers  of  late  years.  The  correctness  of  Mr.  Benzon's 
identification  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  Thy,  in  Jutland,  this  northern  species  should  be  found 
breeding  over  the  same  area  as  the  next  and  southern 
species,  P.  jiigricoUU,  which  on  the  other  baud  seems  io 
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reach  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  its  range  iu  that  portion 
of  Denmark,  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  occurs  as  a  migrant, 
becoming  rare  in  the  south,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
winter  it  has  been  found  on  the  elevated  lakes  of  Persia ; 
and  SevertzofT  says  that  it  breeds  in  Turkestan.  Its  rauga 
extends  across  Silieria  to  Tapau ;  and  Swiuhoe  obtained  an 
example  at  Amoy  in  China.  It  breeds  in  British  North 
America,  where  Richardson  says  it  is  very  common  in  the 
Fur  countries,  frequenting  every  lake  with  grassy  borders, 
and  iu  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
winter  it  is  generally  distributed  further  south  ;  stragglers — 
one  of  which  is  now  in  Canon  Tristram's  collection— having 
been  known  to  visit  the  Bermudas  (Zool.  1877,  p.  492).  A 
few  young  birds  are  said  by  Reiuhardt  to  have  been  obtained 
in  the  southeru  part  of  GTeenlaud.  In  Iceland,  according 
to  Professor  Newton,  it  is  very  generally  diBtribu ted  on  lakes 
throughout  the  western  half,  and  probably  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  island;  arriving  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Red-throated  Diver,  and,  after  breeding,  leaving  in  the 
autumn. 

The  late  Mr.  Proctor,  subcurator  of  the  Durham  Univer- 
sity Museum,  who  visited  Iceland  in  the  summer  of  18S7, 
observed  that  "  this  bird  frequents  the  fresh  waters  there, 
and  breeds  amidst  the  reeds  and  other  rauk  herbage.  The 
nest  is  large,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
which  it  rises,  and  falls.  It  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  reeds 
and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  eggs  vary  in  number  from 
two  to  four,  and  are,  when  just  laid,  of  a  bluish-white ;  but 
they  soon  become  stained  by  the  materials  of  which  the 
nest  is  composed.  The  size  of  the  egg  is  one  inch  and 
three-quarters  long,  by  one  inch  and  one-quarter  in  breadth. 
The  young  birds,  when  first  hatched,  are  covered  with  grey- 
coloured  down.  No  sooner  does  the  old  bird  perceive  danger 
from  any  intruder,  than  she  instantly  dives,  and  emerges  at 
thirty  or  forty  yards'  distance.  One  day  during  my  sojourn 
in  Iceland,  having  observed  one  of  these  birds  dive  from  its 
nest,  I  placed  myself  with  my  gun  at  my  shoulder,  waiting 
its  re-appearance.     As  soon  as  it  emerged  I  fired  and  killed 
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it,  and  was  surprised  to  see  two  joung  ones,  whicli  it  seems 
liad  been  concealed  lieneatli  the  wings  of  the  parent  bird, 
drop  npon  the  water.  I  afterwards  shot  several  other  birds 
of  this  species,  all  of  which  dived  with  their  young  under 
their  wings.  The  yonng  were  placed  with  their  heads 
towards  the  tail,  and  their  bills  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
parent  bird." 

Mr,  Morgan's  bird,  killed  in  May,  in  the  plumage  of  the 
breeding-season,  has  the  beak  black,  both  mandibles  of 
hom-colonrcd  white  at  tho  tip ;  forehead  and  crown  Mack ; 
iridee  vermilion-red,  with  a  very  narrow  white  ring ;  from 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eye,  and  from  thence 
for  the  space  of  an  inch  behind  the  eye,  the  feathers  are  of 
a  rich  yellowish-chestnut,  the  latter  elongated,  forming  a 
tnft;  from  the  chin  the  feathers  on  the  throat,  cheeks,  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  are  also  elongated,  fonning  a  ruff  of  rich 
dark  brown  ;  back  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body  dark  brown ;  the  secondaries  of  the  wings  alono  are 
white,  bnt  scarcely  seen  unless  the  wings  are  extended ; 
neck  in  front  rich  reddish-chestnut,  becoming  rather  darker 
towards  the  bottom  ;  breast  and  belly  shining  silvery-white  ; 
sides  ander  the  wings,  and  tho  flanks  dusky,  mixed  with 
some  chestnnt  streaks ;  legs  and  toes  dark  greenish  brown 
ontside,  varied  with  yellowish-green  on  the  edges  and  inner 
snrface.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  rather  more  than 
thirteen  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing  five  inches  and  a  half. 

In  winter  the  beak  and  irides  as  described  in  summer ; 
the  tipper  part  of  the  head  dark  brown  ;  the  lower  part  with 
the  chin  pure  white,  a  line  from  the  gape  to  the  eye,  and 
from  thence  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  ear-coverts,  being 
the  line  of  division  between  the  two  colours ;  back  of  neck 
and  upper  surface  of  the  body  dark  brown ;  lower  part  of  the 
neck  in  front  greyish-white ;  nnder  surface  of  body  and  legs 
as  in  summer. 

The  figure  of  the  male  in  summer  plumage  in  the  illus- 
IratioQ  at  the  bead  ofnhis  subject  was  taken  from  Mr. 
Morgan's  bird,  and  the  Author's  not«  made  on  an  e 
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tion  of  the  iatei-ual  parts  of  tliis  specimen,  as  mentioned  by 
the  Rev,  L.  Jenyns  in  Ws  Manual  of  the  British  Vertebrate 
Animals,  page  253,  was,  ' '  stomach  membrano- muscular, 
cffical  appeudages  each  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length."  The 
other  figure,  in  the  state,  as  to  plumage,  in  which  it  has  been 
called  the  Dasky  Grebe,  was  taken  from  a  specimen  obtained 
in  the  Loudon  market  in  March,  1825,  and  which  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  Author's  collection.  His  note  of  the 
internal  appearance  of  this  bird  was,  "  stomach  muscular,  u 
tme  gizzard,  contained  insects,*  two  long  cieoal  appendages, 
from  four  to  five  inches  each."  From  the  difference  in  the 
substance  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  in  these  two  speci- 
mens, and  particularly  in  the  comparative  length  of  the 
cfflcal  appeudages,  the  Author  was  at  first  induced  to  suppose 
that  Montagu  and  the  Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's 
British  Zoology  were  correct  in  considering  the  Sclavonian 
Grebe  distinct  from  the  Dusky  Grebe;  bat  he  was  subse- 
quently inclined  to  believe  that  though  the  specimen  killed 
in  summer  plumage  was  adult,  the  other  was  still  a  more 
matnre  bird.  He  found  the  ctecal  appendages  in  Podkeps 
crittatus,  killed  in  its  first  winter,  when  six  months  old, 
only  half  an  inch  long ;  but  in  an  old  bird  these  appendages 
measured  two  inches  in  length, 

*  Dr.  Fleming,  lu  his  Hiatorj  of  Britiali  Aaimuli,  page  132,  sajs,  "  !a  Ike 
Btomich  of  s  joung  male,  shol  ISth  JonDBrj,  1600,  I  {ouad  o,  concretion, 
DpaarilB  of  balf  sa  iaeh  in  diameter,  consisting  of  its  own  bellf  feathen,  cloaelf 
loBtted  together.  Monttigu,  in  hia  Snppiemeat,  sUtea  that  he  has  obvarred  the 
ume  ocourrence  in  the  Eed-neched  :i>id  Created  ipeeiea.  Are  thsie  to  ba  con- 
■itlered  m  onatogoas  to  twious  ?  " 
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The  Eabed  Grebe  is  the  rarest  of  the  five  species  of 
Grebes  foand  in  the  British  Islands;  and  during  the  many 
years  that  Montagu  devoted  attention  to  ornithology  he 
only  obtained  one  specimen.  It  is  a  southern  species,  which 
is  distingnished  from  the  Sclavonian  Grebe  by  being  a  litUe 
xmaller  \u  size  ;  in  having  the  bill  bent  slightly  upwards, 
the  cnrve  being  moat  conspicuons  in  the  lower  mandible ; 
and  in  the  part  between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye 
never  carrying  any  ferruginous  feathers  itt  any  age  or  seaBon. 
The  reddish,  or  golden-yellow  feathers,  when  present,  arise 
behind  the  eye,  covering  the  orifice  of  the  earB.     Examples 

'  lUndb.  Nntur;.  VSg.  UestefrblDndx.  p.  908  (18S1}. 
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in  immature  plamnge,  and,  more  rarely,  according  to  Mr. 
Rodd,  in  their  nuptial  dreaa,  have  several  times  been  ob- 
tained ill  Cornwall ;  aud  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  kept  one  alive  for 
some  time  which  had  been  taken  in  Somersetshire.  Another 
bird  in  breeding  plumage,  shot  by  Lord  Clifton  in  the  Port- 
land Roada,  Dorsetshire,  on  the  8tb  of  April,  1876,  is  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Lilford ;  and  specimens  have  been 
obtained  in  other  localities  along  our  southern  coast.  The 
bird  figured  by  Edwards  (Nat.  Hist.  Birds,  plate  96, 
figure  2),  was  taken  in  a  pond  at  Hampstead,  near  London, 
and  was  sent  alive  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  Mr.  Bond  gave 
the  .\uthor  notice  of  two  that  were  killed  in  1841,  on 
the  Kingsbury  reservoir ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  sent  an 
account  of  one  that  was  tnken  alive  on  Duxford  common- 
field,  in  Cambridgeshire.  Several  have  been  killed  in 
Sufi'olk  :  some  of  them  in  breeding  plumage :  and  in  Norfolk 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  specimens  in  foil  or  nearly  full  summer  dress,  as  against 
two  obtained  in  winter.  An  unusual  number,  some  of 
them  in  pairs,  were  secured  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  one 
of  the  females  is  said  to  have  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  eggs ;  there  is  not,  however,  any  evidence  that 
the  Eared  Grebe  has  ever  bred  in  this  country.  Further 
north,  this  species  is  an  accidental  visitant  to  the  coasts  of 
Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  aud  the 
eastern  side  of  Scotland  up  to  the  Orkneys.  On  the  western 
side  it  has  been  taken  in  the  Outer  Hebrides ;  on  Loch 
Sunart,  in  breeding  plumage,  in  the  spring  of  1866 ;  and  on 
the  Nitb  in  Dumfriesshire ;  but  according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray 
it  must  be  considered  as  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Mr. 
Rermode  informs  the  Editor  that  he  has  a  specimen  shot  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1879 ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  rare  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  in 
Wales,  Li  Ireland  examples  have  been  taken  in  Belfast 
Bay  in  winter;  in  Armagh  and  also  near  Dublin  in  tl 
month  of  June ;  in  Wexford  in  February ;  in  Cork ;  and  o 
the  Moy,  between  Mayo  ami  Sligo,  in  February,  1852. 
The    Eared  Grebe   is  a   rare    straggler  to  the  southei 
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portions  of  Norwuy,  Sweden  and  Finland;  but  it  breeds 
Bparingly  in  Polaud,  Northern  Germany,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Benzon,  in  Thy,  north-western  Jutland,  whence  he  has 
obtained  several  clutches  of  eggs,  and  the  bird.  Southwards 
this  species  is  found  breeding  in  suitable  localities  through- 
out the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  Europe,  being  especially 
abundant  iu  some  of  the  marshes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  Morocco.  According  to  Mr.  Layard 
either  this,  or  a  representative  form,  breeds  in  South  Africa. 
Our  bird  has  been  found  in  Egypt;  also  on  Lake  Ashangi, 
in  Abyssinia ;  breeds  in  abundance  in  the  marshes  of  Pales- 
tine; and  is  found  across  the  continent  of  Asia  to  Japan, 
and  China  as  far  south  as  Amoy  iu  winter,  at  which  season 
Mr.  Hume  found  it  common  along  the  Sind  and  Mekrau 
coasts.  In  North  America  it  is  replaced  by  a  distiuguish- 
able  form,  P.  californicns,  which  Las  the  primaries  entirely 
dark,  the  first  two  secondaries  being  almost  the  same ; 
whereas  in  our  bird  tho  inner  four  primaries  are  white 
throughout:  the  rest  of  the  primaries,  and  the  majority  of 
the  secondaries,  being  mostly  white. 

The  Eared  Grebe  makes  its  nest  on  inland  lakes  and 
ponds ;  and  Canon  Tristram  found  it  breeding  on  Lake 
Hallonla,  in  Algeria,  in  societies  more  densely  crowded  than 
any  rookery.  The  nests  are  described  as  raised  on  artifi- 
cial islets,  frequently  almost  touching  each  other,  and  some- 
times piled  on  stout  foundations  rising  from  more  than  a 
yard  under  water.  Mr.  Benzon  states  that  the  neats  ob- 
tained in  Denmark  were  not  floating  amongst  the  rushes, 
bat  were  on  tussocks  on  the  edges  of  the  lake,  though  iu 
places  where  the  water  was  deep  and  clear.  The  nests  were 
made  chiefly  of  moss,  with  which  the  female  covered  her 
eggs  on  leaving  them.  Incubation  appears  to  take  place 
later  with  this  species  than  with  its  congeners ;  both  parents 
take  their  turn,  and  should  one  be  killed  the  other  will  con- 
tinno  sitting,  and  rear  the  young.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in 
number,  are  originally  of  a  yellowish-white,  but  frequently 
become  soiled  and  stained  to  a  dark  brown  colour ; 
measurements  1-6  by  1-15  in. 


The  note  of  this  specteB  ie  a  soft  whistling  bib  bib,  and 
daring  the  breeding  seasoa  like  bide  wide  aide  mide  wide 
nttered  quicklj'.  In  the  stomachs  of  some  examples  re- 
corded by  Thompson,  were  quantities  of  feathers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  bodies,  large  specimens  of  the  doubly- 
spotted  goby,  a  numbor  of  common  shi'imps  (Crangon 
t-idifaris),  and  of  opossum  shrimps  {Mysis),  and  remains  of 
coleopterous  insecte.  The  bird  usually  seeks  safety  by 
diving,  but  it  has  been  know^  to  rise  and  fly  readily.  Mr, 
Gatcombe  informs  the  Editor  that  he  has  observed  both  the 
Eared  and  Sclavonian  Grebes  to  dive  with  a  leap  when  in 
deep  water,  as  a  Shag  does  ;  ajipareutly  to  give  an  impetOB 
to  aid  their  small  and  comparatively  light  bodies  in  reaching 
the  bottom,  or  to  make  bead  against  a  current. 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  beak  blauk ;  the  irides 
red,  with  a  white  circle ;  head  and  neck,  all  round,  nearly 
black ;  chin  speckled  with  grey ;  from  behind  the  eye  over 
the  ear-coverts  a  triangular  patch  of  long  hair-like  golden 
and  reddish- chestnut  feathers ;  back,  and  all  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body,  dark  brown  ;  secondary  wing-feathers  mostly 
white  ;  breast,  and  under  surface  of  the  body,  shining  silvery- 
white;  sides  under  the  wings,  and  the  flanks,  chestnut 
mixed  with  dusky  lines  ;  legs  and  feet  greenish-grey  above, 
darker  behind.  The  whole  length  is  twelve  inches.  From 
the  carpal  Joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  five  inches. 

Females  and  young  birds  in  winter  so  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  so-called  Dusky  Grebe,  figured  and  described 
in  the  account  given  of  the  last  species,  except  in  size,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  beak,  as  to  make  another  description 
unnecessary. 
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P0DICEP8   FLUVIATILIS  (TuilBtall*), 

THE    LITTLE   GREBE,    or   DABCHICK. 

I'otHcepg  minor. 


The  Little  Grebe,  or  Dabchick,  as  it  is  more  geueralJj- 
called,  IB  the  smallest,  aB  well  as  the  most  common,  nf  the 
Britieli  Grebes.  It  remaius  here  throughout  the  whole  year. 
inhahiting  rash-grown  lakes  or  fiBh-ponds,  and  the  reedy 
parts  of  moBt  rivers  during  sumioer,  but  in  winter  it  is  more 
frequent  on  small  streama.  In  some  of  these  sitaations, 
depending  on  the  season,  it  moy  be  frequently  observed 
bnsily  engaged  on  the  surface  in  search  of  food,  or  diving  to 
shelter  itself  for  security  if  distnrbed  by  too  close  an  ap- 

*  Co'^iiU  Jturialilit,  Tgnitall,   Om.    Bnt.    p.    3    (1771).     Tbe   bill  being 

■bort«r  Ibui  the  hnd,  tbia  species  Ii«b  bcea  plaeeil  in  Ibe  genus  Tai-hybupla 

arnui^iiieiit  Buetisned  b;  n  luojorlt;  of  tbe  Ovuintittce  of  tbe  Britiah  Oi'di- 

Caioa.  bgt  vbich  the  Bditor  de»mi  it  iDcijedicnt  to  ndopt  iu  tbe 
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proacL.  Though  occHsionally  seen  to  use  its  winga  when 
flapping  along  the  top  of  the  water,  its  powers  of  flight 
are  said  to  be  limited,  and  in  walking,  its  progression  has 
been  asaerted  to  be  still  more  embnrrasaed ;  but  Mr.  Gat- 
combe  and  others  have  remarked  that  one  kept  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Society's  Gardens  could  run  very  swiftly  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  could  stand  upright,  although  in  a 
somewhat  knock-kneed  position.  The  bird  is,  however,  very 
seldom  found  on  laud,  except  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
into  which  it  returns  on  the  slightest  alarm,  perfectly  con- 
scious that  water  alone  affords  it  the  requisite  protection. 

Its  food  consists  of  small  fishes,  aquatic  insects,  with 
some  vegetable  substances  ;  and  ii  few  of  its  own  soft 
feathers  from  the  under  part  of  the  body  are  usually  found 
in  its  stomach.  Examples  have  often  been  picked  up 
choked  by  the  Bull-head  or  Miller's  Thumb  {Coitus  gobio), 
which  they  had  vainly  tried  to  swallow.  Mr.  Selby  re- 
marks, "  Daring  winter,  when  the  ponds  and  brooks  be- 
come frozen,  Dabchicks  betake  themselves  to  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  small  retired  bays,  where  they  feed  upon  shrimps, 
fry  of  tisb,  and  marine  insects.  At  this  season  I  have 
several  times  caught  them  in  Budle  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  when  they  happen  to  be  left  in  small  pools 
after  the  recess  of  the  tide.  Having  first  dived,  they  after* 
wards  invariably  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves  among 
the  fronds  of  the  algse,  rarely  attempting  to  escape  by 
flight."  Nares,  in  his  Glossary',  says  that  the  term  Did- 
apper,  applied  to  the  Dabchick  in  some  counties,  means  B 
little  diver. 

Like  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  the  Little  Grebft 
breeds  among  the  reeds  and  coarse  herbage  of  the  waters 
it  inhabits,  and,  considering  the  size  of  the  bird,  it  forms 
n  somewhat  large,  flat  nest  of  aquatic  plants,  in  which  from 
fuui'  lo  six  eggs  are  usually  deposited  from  April  to  August, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  broods  are  often  reared  in 
the  season.  The  eggs  measure  about  1'6  by  1  inch,  and 
when  &rst  laid  they  are  white,  but  soon  become  stained 
with  greenish-yellow  and  brown,  from  being  in  contact 
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decayiug  vegetable  matter  and  the  soil  from  the  feet  of  the 
bird ;  by  Latcliing-time  they  are  frequently  of  a  dirty  clay- 
brown.  The  female  is  very  careful  of  her  eggs,  and  seldom 
leaves  them  without  covering  them  over  with  some  of  the 
vegetable  substances  by  which  she  is  surroaiided  ;  and  the 
Author  agreed  with  Mr.  Selby  that  the  object  in  thus 
covering  the  eggs  is  concealment,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  temperature  daring  incubation.  The  young 
when  first  holcbed  are  dark  brown  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  Burfuce,  streaked  Ion  gitndin  ally  with  yellowish -brown 
on  the  neck  and  back,  the  forehead  and  cheeks  dark  slate- 
grey,  the  bill  pale  rose-colour,  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  silverj*- white.  They  take  to  the  water  very  soon, 
swimming  about  with  the  parents  in  pursuit  of  aquatic 
insects  and  other  food;  or  diviug  to  avoid  danger,  with  all 
the  apparent  facility  and  confidence  that  usually  attend  long 
practice. 

The  following  graphic  description  is  given  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tharnall  to  Mr.  F.  Bond,  dated 
Wbittlesford,  August  '27th  : — "  I  saw  a  rather  interesting 
sight  on  the  river  this  morning.  A  Dahchick  hatched  two 
eggs  this  day  week  and  two  the  next  day;  well — I  was  sitting 
in  the  boat  at  the  junction  of  two  streams,  keeping  quite 
still,  when  I  heard  what  was  evidently  the  alarm  note  of 
some  bird  sounding  Uke  u'hil  or  u-it,  sometimes  repeated  twice. 
Whilst  peeping  about  to  see  what  bird  it  could  he,  the  dog 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  shewed  signs  of  something  appear- 
ing in  the  rushes,  and  immediately  two  little  Dabchicks 
shewed  themselves  between  the  rushes  and  the  boat.  On 
seeing  me  they  dived  and  came  up  again  amongst  the  rushes : 
I  pushed  the  boat  gently  towards  them,  wishing  to  catch  one 
for  staffing,  when  the  alarm  was  sounded  and  sundry  splash- 
ings  took  place  at  the  stern  of  the  boat ;  I  then  saw  the  old 
bird  abont  a  yard  off.  On  remaining  motionless  some  little 
time,  the  young  ones  swam  into  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  remained  there  for  a  minute,  when  the  same  note  was 
Boanded  and  the  old  one  appeared  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river  close  to  them.     She  swam  a  few  feet,  the  young 
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oneB  trying  to  keep  up  with  her ;  but  not  eacceediug,  she 
stopped,  and  odg  went  ou  one  side  aud  one  on  the  other,  and 
seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  feathers  beneath  the  wing,  which 
she  raised  apparently  for  that  purpose,  and  placing  the  tip 
of  a  wing  on  each  young  one,  as  if  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  she  swam  slowly  off,  putting  one  very  much  in  mind 
of  a  small  river  tug-boat  towing  a  couple  of  barges.  I  appre- 
hend few  people  have  ever  seen  auch  an  interesting  sight." 

The  same  excellent  observer  writes  as  follows  : — "  I  have 
discovered  the  manner  in  which  the  Dabchick  covers  up  her 
eggs.  I  always  imagined  that  it  was  done  with  her  feet ; 
but  I  now  find  that  the  bird  does  it  with  her  beak.  I 
dropped  my  boat  down  upon  one  the  other  day  which  was  just 
hatching;  in  fact,  one  egg  was  hatched:  and  I  found  the 
young  one  in  the  water  two  yards  from  the  ueat.  I  strongly 
suspect  she  pulled  it  out  of  the  nest  in  her  hurry  to  get 
away,  for  the  little  thing  could  only  float.  Well,  I  suppose 
she  was  so  intent  upon  hatching  that  she  did  not  obserra 
me  until  I  was  close  to  her,  say  three  yards  away.  She,  on 
seeing  me,  immediately  stood  on  the  side  of  the  nest,  and 
with  her  beak  pulled  the  weeds  from  the  side  of  the  nest, 
taking  four  or  five  small  mouthfuls,  aud  placed  them  over 
the  eggs,  and  immediately  dived  into  the  water. 

The  Little  Grebe  is  common  and  resident  in  Ireland,  and 
too  universally  distributed  in  localities  suited  to  its  babita 
in  England,  to  render  particular  enumeration  uecessarj. 
Its  skulking  habits  teud  to  screen  it  from  the  casual  eye,  but 
keen  observers  have  severa.1  times  detected  its  presence  on 
such  frequented  waters  as  those  of  the  London  parka. 
Mr.  Harting  says,  "  We  have  observed  a  Little  Gr 
the  Hound  Fond  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
little  surprised  one  summer  to  find  the  bird  nesting 
the  nest,  a  floating  shallow  structure,  being  moored  to 
aquatic  plants  at  a  distance  from  the  shore."  Under 
altered  condition  of  this  pond,  the  Dabchick  can  no  lonj 
breed  there  ;  but  the  Kditor  watched  it  a  few  summers 
on  the  small  piece  of  shrnb-surrounded  water  close  to  ' 
Row  '  in  Hyde  Park. 
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In  Scotland  this  small  species  is  not  eonsijerej  to  be  ao 
plentiful  as  with  us  iu  the  south,  but,  according  to  Mr.  R. 
Gray,  it  is  resident  and  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
coantry ,  inclading  both  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  ; 
breeding  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  in  the  western 
monntains,  and  even  at  a  greater  height  in  Inverness-shire. 
It  occurs  in  the  Orkneys,  and  Saxby  considers  that  in  the 
ShetUnds,  to  which  it  is  a  winter  Tisitaut,  it  is  probably 
more  common  than  it  seems  to  be,  owing  to  its  retiring 
habits. 

In  the  Faroes  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  it  has  not 
been  known  to  visit  Iceland  ;  nor  dues  its  range  iu  Norway 
extend  beyond  62°  N.  lat.  It  is  rare  or  very  local  in  Finland 
and  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Russia ;  but 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  Kurope  it  is 
generally  distributed  in  suitable  localities,  down  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  tbe  Caspiau.  It  breeds 
in  North  Africa,  from  Morocco  to  Egypt :  and  also  in  Abya- 
sinia  at  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet  of  elevation.  In  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine  it  is  a  resident;  it  occurs  in  Persia; 
and  throughout  India  it  is  of  general  distribution  in  winter, 
breeding  in  abundance  in  Kashgar,  Kashmir,  and  the 
Northern  Provinces,  and  probahly  in  Ceylon.  Subject  to 
alight  variations,  this  species  raoges  eastwards  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  southwards  to  Burmah,  through  Malaysia,  to 
Aaatralia,  but  not  to  New  Zealand  ;  it  is  also  found  in 
Madagascar ;  and  over  a  large  portion  of  South  Africa, 
where  it  is  resident.     It  does  not  occur  iu  America. 

The  adult  bird  in  summer,  represented  in  tbe  illustration 
by  the  one  which  ia  swimming,  has  the  beak  black,  the  tip 
of  a  light  horn-colour,  the  upper  mandible  straight,  the 
under  mandible  brought  to  a  point  by  a  hno  directed 
obliquely  upwards  from  the  symphysis,  or  junction  of  the 
two  portions  ;  the  soft  part  of  both  mandibles,  forming  the 
angle  at  the  gape,  greenish-yellow  ;  irides  reddish- brotvu  ; 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  all  tbe  upper  surface  of  tbe 
body,  very  dark  brown,  almost  black  ;  the  secondary  quill- 
feathers  white,  but  these  are  not  seen  when  tbe  wings  arc 
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closed;  chin  black;  cheeks,  aides  aud  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ueck  reddish -chestnut ;  under  euvface  of  the 
body  dull  greyiah-white ;  sides  under  the  wings  and  the 
flanks  dusky-brown  ;  legs  and  toes  dark  greenish.  The 
whole  length  nine  inches  and  a  half.  Frum  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  four  inches  and  a  quailer.  In 
this  state  of  plumage  it  is  the  I'oiliccps  ki-brUficas,  or 
Black-chinned  Grebe  of  authors,  which  is  now  knowu  to  he 
only  our  Little  Grebe  in  summer  dress. 

Adult  birds  iu  winter  have  the  uuder  mandible  lighter  iu 
colour  than  the  upper;  the  latter  being  dark  brown  :  bead, 
back  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
clove-brown  ;  some  of  the  primary  quill-feathers,  as  well  as 
the  secondaries,  greyish- while,  but  only  seen  when  the 
wing  is  extended :  chin  white ;  front  of  the  neck  ash-brown ; 
breast  and  helly  shining  greyish-white ;  sides  under  the 
wing  and  the  flanks,  aah-brown.     Weight  7  ounces. 

Young  birds  of  the  year,  in  their  firat  winter,  have  the 
beak  yellowish -brown ;  the  heitd  and  back  of  a  still  lighter 
brown  colour  than  old  birds  iu  winter;  chin  white;  sides 
of  the  neck  pale  wood-brown ;  under  surface  of  the  body 
and  the  sides  clouded  with  brown  on  a  ground-colour  of 
greyiah-white. 


An  example  of  the  American  Pied-billed  Grehe  (Podilt/m- 
bus  podicept),  stated  t-o  have  been  shot  near  Weymouth  in 
January,  1881,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  (P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  734) ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  an  accidental  ex- 
change of  specimens  having  taken  place  at  the  bird-stuffer'a, 
and  at  all  events  there  is  no  other  record  of  the  occurrence  i 
of  this  American  species  in  Europe. 
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ill  ftinr  toa  onitod  togcthsr  by  iDeiii1>raBe>  ;  elav  of  the  miildle  toe  iernil«l  M    j 
tb«  inner  edgs.     Winp  of  modemte  leogtb,  the  third  qiiill-fckther  tho  longeil. 
Tul-featben  atiff  and  rigid. 

The  Great  Cormorant,  or  Black  Cormorant  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  to  diatiDgaiBh  it  from  the  Green  Cor- 
morant or  Shag,  next  to  be  described,  ia  fouud  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  moat  of  the  rocky  parta  all  round  the  coaat. 
In  tho  Cbaunel  Islands,  and,  as  a  rnle,  along  the  south 
coast  of  England,  and  in  Wales,  it  is  less  abundant  as  a 
breeding  species  than  the  Shag,  hut  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  frequently  found  nesting  in  inland  situations,  which  the 
Shag  is  never  known  to  do.  On  the  eastern  side  of  our 
iRland  it  used  formerly  to  nest  on  the  trees  at  Recdham,  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Broivne,  who  states  that 
from  there  King  Charles  I.  was  wont  to  be  «upplied  ;  and, 
according  to  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Stevon- 
fion,  it  nested  within  u  comparatively  recent  period  in  the 
treea  around  the  decoy  at  Fritton,  in  Suffolk.  From  its 
station  on  the  Flamborough  cliffs  it  had  been  driven  by- 
persecution,  but  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  says  that,  ovring  to  the 
Sea-birds'  Preservation  Act,  a  few  birds  Lave  returned  to 
their  former  haunts.  On  the  Fame  Islands  there  is  a  large 
colony ;  and  there  are  numerous  breeding- places  along  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  In  the  Shetlands  it  is  less  common  than 
the  Shag,  which  also  as  a  rule  outnumbers  it  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Hebrides  ;  but  in  Ayrshire  and 
Wigtoushire  the  Cormorant  is  in  the  majority,  breeding  on 
the  sea-cliffs  and  also  on  the  inland  lochs.  In  Wales,  in 
addition  to  many  places  on  the  coast,  there  is  a  celebrated 
breeding-haunt  in  Merionethshire,  in  tho  valley  which  runs 
up  from  Towyn  to  Cader  Idris,  on  a  bold  crag  nbont  400  feet 
in  height,  known  as  Craig  y  dern,  i.e.,  the  Bird-rock. 

In  Ireland  the  Cormorant  is  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
breeding  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  and  also  inland. 
Thompson  states  that  upon  an  island  in  the  demesne  of  the 
Earl  of  Shannon.  Cnstle  Martyr,  County  Corkj  more  thao 
eighty  Cormorants'  nests  were  counted  in  one  season,  Olt 
Scotch  fir-trees  not   under    CO  feet  in  height,  in  which  they 
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hatched  their  young ;  and  Mr.  J,  J.  FoUiott  Darling  gives  an 
account  (Zool.  1882,  p.  68)  of  a  colony  of  seventy  or  eighty 
pairs  which  he  found  breeding  on  an  island  in  Longh  Atty- 
mas,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  on  some  bnahes  which 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Herons  until 
driven  off  by  the  Cormorants. 

This  species  is  common  in  tlie  Fseroes ;  and  tolerably 
abundant  in  Iceland;  also  in  Greenland  up  to  about  70°  N. 
lat.  Its  distribution  extends  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Kgypt,  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  Malaysia. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  we  find  a  doubtfully  distinct 
foro),  P.  norte-kollandue ;  and  in  South  Africa  our  bird 
appears  to  be  represented  by  P.  lucidus,  although  there  are 
statements  that  P.  carbo  has  occurred  there.  In  North 
America  the  Cormorant  ia  found  on  the  Atlantic  side  from 
Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador  in  summer,  to  New  Jersey  in 
winter,  but  on  the  Pacific  side  its  presence  has  not  yet  been 
recorded ;  otherwise  this  species  would  be  almost  cosmo- 
politan in  its  range. 

In  this  country,  CormorantB,  when  at  their  breeding- 
stations,  usually  prefer  the  higher  parts  of  rocks  or  cUlTs, 
and  many  birds  congregate  harmoniously  together.  They 
make  a  large  nest,  composed  of  sticks,  with  a  mass  of  sen- 
weed  and  long  coarse  grass  ;  laying  from  three  to  five,  and 
sometimes  six  eggs,  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  oblong, 
similar  in  shape  at  both  ends,  rough  in  texture,  of  a  chalky 
white  colour  covering  a  pale  blue ;  average  measurements, 
2'7£i  by  1'6  in.  Mr.  Booth  says  that  at  times  their  ne-i^ts  are 
placed  on  low  islands,  and  are  only  elevated  a  few  feet  abovo 
high-water  mark.  Amongst  the  sticks  and  litter  which  the 
Cormorants  use  for  building,  he  has  seen  children's  whips 
and  spades,  a  gentleman's  light  cane,  and  part  of  a  handle 
of  a  parasol  (Zool.  1S77,  p.  389).  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  nesting  of  this  species  on  trees,  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  India  such  situations  are  frequently 
occupied.  Mr.  S.  B.  Doig  describes  one  in  a  swamp  in  the 
Eastern  Narra  district  where  the  nests  ore  all  placed  on 
trees  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and  were  large  plat- 
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forms  of  fiticka,  lined  with  grass.  Mr.  H.  Seebobm  has 
given  an  account  (Zool.  1860,  p.  460)  of  a  colony  near  the 
Horater  Meere,  in  Holland,  in  which  some  200  nests  were 
on  the  open  gronnd. 

The  young  when  firBt  excluded  are  blind,  and  covered 
with  a  bluish-black  skin  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they 
acquire  a  thick  covering  of  black  down,  and  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month  they  are  sufficiently  fledged  to  be  carried  on  the 
backs  of  their  parents  to  the  water,  though  still  unable  to  fly. 
The  old  birds  fly  well,  generally  low  over  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  they  swim  rapidly,  and  dive  in  perfection  ;  their  food 
is  fish,  which  they  appear  to  catch  with  great  ease  and  hold 
with  certainty,  by  the  sharp,  hooked,  horny  point  of  the 
upper  maudible;  their  dilatable  throat  enabling  them  to 
swallow  a  large  prey.*  When  fishing  they  are  frequently 
observed  to  carry  their  heads  under  water,  perhaps  that 
vision  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  tlie  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face. They  are  frequently  seen  sitting  on  posts,  rails,  or 
leafless  trees  by  the  water  side,  when,  if  a  fish  should  move 
on  the  surface  within  their  sight,  it  is  pounced  upon,  and 
caught  to  a  certainty.  An  eel  is  a  favourite  morsel  with 
him,  and  a  Cormorant  has  been  seen  to  pick  up  an  eel  from 
the  mud,  return  to  the  rail  he  was  previously  sitting  upon, 
strike  the  eel  three  or  four  hard  blows  against  the  rail,  toss 
it  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  it  by  the  head  in  its  fall, 
swallow  it  in  an  instant.  Cormorants  on  the  wing  frequently 
follow  the  course  of  a  river  many  miles  inland  ;  and  some 
years  ago  one  of  these  birds  was  shot  on  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge. 

That  Cormorants  possess  considerable  intelligence  U 
shown  by  several  circumstances.  They  are  easily  reconciled 
to  confinement;  and  Montagu,  in  his  Supplement,  relataa 
an  interesting  account  of  one  that  very  soon  became  so  tame 
and  attached,  that  it  seemed  to  be  never  ao  happy  as  when 
permitted  to  remain  by  the  side  of  its  owner,  Saxby,  in  his 
'  Birds  of  Shetland '  {p.  317),  describes  one  which  used  to  go 
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and  fish  for  himself,  always  retarniDg  to  the  fireside,  which 
was  his  favourite  place,  and  bo  attached  was  he  to  his  master 
that  he  would  fly  several  hundred  yards  to  meet  him. 

Sir  Robert  Shafto  Adair  told  the  Author  that  a  pair  of 
Connorauts  took  to,  fed,  and  brought  up  a  Dest  of  young 
Ravens,  the  natural  parents  of  which  had  both  been  de- 
stroyed. The  gamekeeper  was  desired  to  natch  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  rcpoi-ted  that  the  Cormorants  brought  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fish. 

It  would  appear  that  from  time  immemorial  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  trained  Cor- 
morants to  take  fish.  The  bird  is  taken  to  the  water 
side ;  a  metal  ring,  or  leather  strap,  by  way  of  collar,  is 
UBually,  but  not  invariably,  put  on  its  nock,  and  it  is 
then  set  at  hberty  to  catch  a  fish,  which  it  brings  to 
hand  when  called,  a  small  cord  being  attached  to  it, 
while  in  training,  to  insure  return ;  having  satisfied  the 
wants  of  the  master,  the  collar  is  taken  ofT,  and  the  bird 
is  then  allowed  to  fish  for  itself.  On  other  occasions, 
when  well  trained,  two  birds  atu  taken  by  the  fisherman 
upon  the  water  on  a  raft  to  fish,  as  shown  in  the  representa- 
tion used  as  a  vignette  at  the  end  of  this  sahject.  The 
Cormorants  appear  to  fish  and  rest  by  turns,  and  are 
assisted  in  gaining  a  footing  upon  the  raft  by  the  fisherman 
neing  a  short  pole.  From  an  interesting  history  of  fishing 
with  Cormorants,  given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  in  his  '  Esaays 
on  Sport  and  Natural  History,'  pp.  423-440,  it  would 
seem  that  this  practice  was  introduced  into  Europe  as  an 
amusement  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  :  probably  by 
the  Dutch ;  and  was  taken  up  by  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
and  James  I,  of  England,  The  latter  became  fascinated  by 
the  sport,  which  was  also  followed  by  his  son  and  successor. 
According  to  Pennant,  Whitelocke  had  a  cast  of  them 
"  manned "  like  hawks,  to  come  to  band,  in  which  he 
took  much  pleasure,  relating  that  the  best  ho  had  was 
one  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Wood,  Master  of  the  Cor- 
morants  to  Charles  I.  Willughby,  in  his  'Ornithology' 
(1678),  describes  the  mode  of  training  and  fishing,  which, 


after  long  desuetude  has  been  revived  in  this  country  by 
the  well-known  falconer,  Capt.  F.  H.  Salvin,  In  '  The 
Field  ■  of  the  27th  of  May,  1882,  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  breeding  of  two  of  his  trained  birds,  "Kao-wnng," 
the  female,  aged  19,  and  the  "  Sub-inspector,"  aged  8,  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  the  Regent's  Park,  in  1882. 
The  birds  paired  in  March,  building  a  rough  nest  of  sticks 
on  a  felled  tree  in  the  Gull-enclosure,  and  by  the  2oth  of  the 
month  three  eggs  bad  been  laid,  when  both  birds  took  turns 
at  incubation.  On  the  2'2nd  of  April  two  young  ones  were 
batched,  and  the  task  of  feeding  them  was  undertaken  en- 
tirely by  the  male  bird.  After  he  had  been  fed  and  retained 
the  fish  about  an  hour,  ho  mounted  the  side  of  the  nest, 
and  as  each  young  bird  came  out  from  under  the  ben,  the 
male  opened  his  great  mouth,  and  in  went  the  nesthng  as 
far  as  the  outstretched  wings  would  allow,  and  helped  itself 
to  the  now  macerated  fish  in  the  old  one's  crop.  At  this 
time  the  young  made  a  great  noise,  and  moved  the  upper 
part  of  their  pouches  with  a  rapid  fau-like  motion,  just  as 
the  old  birds  do  when  too  hot  from  the  sun. 

The  illustration  represents  two  birds  killed  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  the  bird  in  front  being  in  the  plumage  of  the 
breeding- season ;  whilst  the  other  is  a  bird  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  assume  the  breeding- dress.  Some  ob- 
servations made  upon  living  Cormorants  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  will  afford  further  explanation. 
Some  white  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  bead  and  neck 
began  to  appear  on  an  old  bird  on  the  4tb  of  January,  1832, 
and  arrived  at  their  perfection  by  the  26th  of  February, 
They  remained  in  this  state  till  the  2nd  of  April,  when 
they  began  gradually  to  disappear,  and  by  the  12th  of  May 
were  wholly  lost,  having  been  Bfty-tbree  days  arriving  at 
perfection,  thirty-six  days  stationary,  and  forty  days  disap- 
pearing ;  making  together  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks  three 
days.  These  white  feathers  vrere  new  oues,  much  longer  than 
the  black  feathers  of  the  same  part,  rounded  in  form,  and 
in  some  degree  resembling  bristles.  Some  white  feathers 
began  to  appear  on   the  thighs  of  the   same  bird  on 
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24th  of  January,  and  the  patch  was  completed  in  five  weeks. 
These  white  feathers  began  to  disappear  aboot  the  16th  of 
Jnne,  and  by  the  20th  of  July  were  almost  entirely  gone. 
In  the  wild  state  the  white  patches,  &c.,  are  assamed  by 
the  middle  of  February  Id  this  country,  and  much  earlier  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  eea&s  are  alike  in  plumage, 
but  the  female  has  the  longer  crest,  and  is  the  brighter 
in  colour,  as  well  as  the  larger  in  size.  A  young  Cormorant 
brought  to  the  Gardens  in  the  autumn  of  1B30,  did  not  go 
through  any  change  during  the  summers  of  1831  or  1832. 
The  adult  plumage  is  not  acquired  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  third  year. 

In  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linneaa 
Society  for  1881,  Zoology,  p.  455,  Dr.  J.  C.  Ewart  has 
pointed  oat  that  the  nasal  arrangement  in  the  Cormorant, 
and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  Gnnnet  iSula),  differs  from 
that  of  other  birds  in  several  important  particulars.  There 
is  a  very  smati  external  nostril,  the  passage  in  the  slit-like 
aperture  being  nearly  obliterated  in  the  adult ;  the  osseous 
canal  is  scarcely  1^  millimetres  in  diameter  in  its  narrowest 
part ;  and  the  nasal  chamber  is  in  very  free  communication 
with  the  mouth.  This  is  supposed  to  explain  the  gaping 
of  the  bill  often  noticed  after  prolonged  flight. 

The  adult  bird  during  spring,  and  the  early  part  of 
summer,  has  the  bill  pale  brown,  the  point  horny,  hooked,  and 
sharp  ;  irides  emerald-green  ;  forehand,  crown,  nape,  and  part 
of  the  neck  black,  mixed  with  many  white  hair-like  feathers, 
the  black  feathers  on  the  occiput  elongated,  fonning  a  crest ; 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  gular  pouch  yellow, 
the  pouch  margined  with  white  ;  the  hack  and  wing. coverts 
dark  brown,  each  feather  margined  with  black  ;  quill-featbcrs 
black;  tail,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers — whereas  the 
Green  Cormorant  has  only  twelve — black  ;  lower  part  of 
the  neck  all  round,  with  the  breast  and  all  the  under  surface 
of  the  body,  a  rich  velvet-like  bluish-black,  except  a  patch 
on  the  thigh,  which  is  white  ;  the  legs,  toes,  and  their  con- 
necting membranes  black  ;  whole  length  about  three  feet ; 
of  the  wing  fourteen  inches  and  a  Imlf. 
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A  young  bird  has  the  opper  mandible  dark  hrown,  tlie 
lower  one  pale  brown  ;  irides  brown  during  the  first  year, 
then  pale  blnish-green,  changing  to  eraerald-green  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  ;  forehead,  hind  neck,  back,  wings, 
and  tail  dark  brown  ;  chin ,  throat,  and  neck  in  front  dnll 
white,  mixed  with  pale  wood-brown  ;  lower  part  of  neck  in 
front  darker  brown,  mottled  with  white;  under  snrface  of  ] 
body  dull  white,  varied  with  a  little  brown  ;  sides  and  flanks  . 
dark  brown ;  legs,  toeB,  and  membranes  nearly  black. 

A  female  with  white  on  three  of  the  tail-feathers  is  re- 
corded by  Mr.  T.  H.  Nelson  (Zool.  1880,  p.  366) ;  and 
Saxby  states  that  during  the  years  1869  and  1870  two  pure 
albinos,  with  light- colon  red  feet  and  bills,  were  observed 
about  the  west  coast  of  Unet. 
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PHALACBOCORiX    QRACULUS  (LioilffinB*). 

THE  SHAG,  OR  GREEN  CORMORANT. 

Phalacrocortu  graculut. 

The  Shao,  also  known  aa  the  Scart,  or  CreBted  Cormorant, 
IB  immediately  diBtinguiBhed  &om  the  Common  Cormorant, 
when  adult,  Iiy  its  prevailing  green  colour,  aa  well  as  its 
BmsUer  size,  and  the  joung  birds,  which  are  more  alike  in 
colour,  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  tail-feathers,  which 
are  only  twelve  in  the  present  species,  whereas  in  the  Com- 
mon Cormorant  they  are  fourteen  in  number.  The  matured 
Cormorant  and  the  Shag  both  wear  crests  in  spring,  but 
neither  of  them  have  a  crest  lu  winter,  while  the  immature 
birds  of  both  these  species  have  no  crest  at  either  season. 
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It  is  also  common  to  find  the  crested  mature  birds  aeao- 
c-iating  aud  breeding  ia  one  locality,  and  tbe  Dou-crested 
immature  birds  congregating,  but  not  breeding,  in  another. 

The  Shag  is  essentially  a  marine  spBciea,  very  seldom 
wandering  even  for  a  short  distance  inland,  or  being  found 
on  fresh  water,  Thompson  cites  two  exceptional  oceurrencea 
where  exhausted  individuala  were  captured  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  ia  more  local  than  the  Common 
Cormorant ;  its  favourite  haunts  being  rugged  coasts,  honey- 
combed with  caves ;  or  islauds,  margined  with  fallen  rocks 
and  large  bouldern,  amongst  which  it  often  makes  its  nest. 
It  also  selects  ledges  in  the  cliffs,  like  its  larger  congener; 
but  it  shows  a  distinct  partiality  for  caves ;  the  nests  being 
frequently  placed  on  ledges  near  the  summit,  and  so  far 
in  that  the  sitting  birds  can  scarcely  be  discerned  amidst 
the  gloom.  In  such  situations,  which  predominate  on  tbe 
west  coast  of  Scotland  and  its  islands,  and  along  a  great 
extent  of  Ireland,  tho  Shag  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more 
abundant  of  the  two  species.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
by  fishermen  and  sea-side  folk  the  names  '  Shag '  and 
'  Cormorant '  are  frequently  interchanged. 

The  range  of  the  Shag  is  far  more  restricted  than  that  of 
the  Common  Cormorant,  fkud  westward  it  does  not  appear 
to  extend  beyond  Iceland.  Tbe  species  is  common  in  the 
Fa)roes,  and  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
known  to  enter  the  Baltic,  and  it  appears  to  he  rare  on  the 
German  shores  of  the  Xorth  Sea.  It  breeds  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  along  the  north-west  and  western  coasts  of 
France;  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  north-west  Morocco.  Throughout  tbe  Mediterranean 
is  found  a  form  with  generally  bi-ighter  colours,  which  hag 
been  distinguished  by  the  specific  name  of  P.  desniaresti, 
and  is  said  to  have  no  crest  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  but 
such  is  not  the  Editor's  experience,  nor  does  he  considei; 
the  species  a  valid  one.  lu  South  Africa  is  found  a  closely, 
allied  species,  P.  capenms. 

Shags  pair  early  in  April,  and  the  nest  is  formed  of  sea- 
weeds, twigs,  and  grass,  matted  and  plastered  together,  and 
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emitting  a  boriibly  fietid  smell.  la  this  country  eggs  ap 
to  Sve  in  Dumber  are  frequently  found;  but,  uccording  to 
Mr.  Dresser,  Mr.  Collett  nays  tiiat  occasionally  as  many  as 
eight  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  same  nest  in  the  north  of 
Norway,  where  the  species  breeds  in  large  nimiberB,  in  com- 
pany with  Eiders,  Kittiwakes,  and  other  sea-birds,  though 
seldom  with  the  Cormorants.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  from 
May  to  June,  are  pale  blue  encrusted  with  chalky  white,  like 
those  of  the  Cormorant,  and  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation  in  shape,  some  being  roundish,  others  pointed  at 
one  end,  whilst  some  are  long  and  narrow ;  average  mi>a- 
surements  2*4  by  1*4.  Mr,  Chichester  Hart  says  that  in 
one  neat  of  the  Shag  he  found  an  egg  nearly  fi'esh,  a  young 
bird  just  hatched,  and  another  apparently  about  a  week  old. 
The  young  nestlings  are  bare  and  of  a  purplish -black  colour ; 
afterwards  they  are  covered,  excepting  the  head,  port  of  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen,  with  brownish -black  down.  As 
observed  by  Mr.  Harting  on  the  Dorsetshire  cliffs  (Zool. 
p.  9676),  they  feed  themselves  from  the  crop  of  the  parent, 
like  the  Cormorants. 

Shags  live  principally  on  sea-lish,  in  pursuit  of  which 
they  exhibit  all  the  skill  of  their  congener,  and  have  a  simi- 
lar serrated  claw,  but  as  neither  of  them  are  observed  to 
attempt  to  catch,  or  to  hold  fish  with  their  feet,  it  would 
seem  that  their  serrated  claw  is  not  used  to  enable  them  to 
retain  a  slippery  prey ;  while  from  some  remains  of  down 
and  feather  found  adhering  to  the  serrations  in  one  of  the 
Bitterns,  it  would  rather  appear  that  the  pectinated  clnw 
was  used  to  dress  and  arrange  the  plumage,  and  to  free  the 
bird  from  parasites.  The  Shag  has  been  caught  in  a  crab- 
pot  fixed  at  twenty  fathoms  below  the  surface,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  distance  to  which  it  dives.  Its  mode  of 
diving  is  by  a  spring  out  of  the  water ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  neither  this  species  nor  the  Common  Cormorant 
use  their  wings  uuiter  water,  but  propel  themselves  entirely 
by  their  feet;  this,  however,  is  denied  by  Macgillivray,  who 
nays  that  in  deep  water  he  has  frequently  seen  the  Shags 
rapidly  wending  their  way  under  the  boat,  using  their  out- 
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spread  wiDgB;  and  sucli  ia  also  the  Editor's  experience  of 
the  habits  of  this  bird  as  observed  in  the  deep  clear  water  of 
the  coast  o(  Donegal.  In  a  tank  or  pond  their  movementB 
would  naturally  be  different. 

In  tbe  adult  bird  tbe  bill  is  black,  tbe  base  of  the  under 
mandible  chrome-yellow,  and  the  naked  skin  about  the  gape 
black,  thickly  studded  with  small  round  yellow  spots  ;  the 
irides  green  ;  the  forehead  bearing  a  crest  curved  forward, 
assumed  very  early  in  the  spring;  the  crown,  neck,  breast, 
and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  a  rich  dark  green  with 
purple  and  bronze  reflections ;  back  and  wing-coverta  dark 
green,  each  feather  with  a  narrow,  but  darker  margin ;  wing 
and  the  twelve  tail-feathers  black ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  mem- 
branes  black.  Total  length  twenty-seven  inches ;  of  the  wing 
from  the  wrist  ten  inches  and  three-quarters.  Both  seses 
are  alike  in  plumage. 

Young  birds  have  the  bill  very  slander,  the  membrane  of 
the  lower  mandible  yellow;  tbe  upper  plumage  brown,  tinted 
with  green  ;  the  under  surface  brownisb-asb,  mingled  with 
white. 

Mr.  J.  Whitaker  has  a  variety,  shot  in  Scotland  in  tha 
winter  of  1883,  of  a  cream  eolonr  with  light  brown  markings 
on  the  back  and  wings. 
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Uid  throat  iuk*d.    Nixtrilt  bud,  oblitented.      L^  short.  BtrODg,  plu»d  nthir    J 
backward  ;  tbree  (m«  in  front,  one  b«hmi1,  irlicnlftteit  to  the  iuoer  anrface  ol  tba   [ 
tkraaa,  all  four  toe»  UBiteit    bj  menibrane ;   dm  of  the  middle  toe  pMUiuU«cL 
Wiagi  tong,  Gnt  qulll-feBther  the  longett.    Tail  eaneiform. 

Thb  Gannet  is  ft  constant  reBident  on  our  coast,  but  with 
considerable  change  of  locality,  depending  on  tbe  season  of 
the  year.  Tbe  only  breeding- station  in  England  is  on  Lundy 
Island,  which  would  appear  from  Leland  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  this  species  in  the  time  of  Edward  II,,  and  Drayton 
alludes  to  it  in  bis  '  Folyolbiou,'  Song  i.  In  spite  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  proprietor,  few  birds  succeed  in 
rearing  their  young  there ;  and  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
a  colony,  supposed  to  be  an  ofT-shoot  from  Lundy,  established 
itself  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Penabroke shire,  in  Wales, 
where  it  still  thrives. 

In  Scotland  the  breeding-places  of  this  species  are  more 
numerous.  On  the  east  coast  the  only  one  is  the  well-known 
Bass  Bock ;  but  on  the  west  side  there  are  four,  namely ; 
Ailsa  Craig ;  the  islet  of  Borrera,  close  to  St.  Kilda ;  the 
island  of  Sula  Sgeir,  or  North  Barra,  on  which  from  2,000  to 
3,000  birds  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  season  ;  and  the  Stack 
of  Suleskerry,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Stromness,  in  Ork- 
ney. From  Aiisa  Craig  the  birds  disperse  themselves  in 
the  daytime  along  the  neighbouring  Scottish  coast,  and  also 
visit  the  northern  shores  of  Ireland  with  great  regularity. 
From  the  highest  point  of  Eathlin  Island,  off  Antrim,  the 
Editor  has  watched  a  continuous  stream  of  birds  coming 
from  the  Craig  in  the  early  morning,  and  by  following  it  np, 
the  eye  was  directed  to  the  position  of  the  rock,  which  is. 
upwards  of  forty  miles  distant. 

In  Ireland  Sir  R.  Payne  Qallwey  says  that  from  300  tO' 
400  birds  nest  on  the  Little  Skellig,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry; 
the  species  also  breeds  on  the  Fastnet  Rock,  ofif  Cape  Clear, 
and  numerously  on  the  Bull  Rock  at  the  entrance  of  Bantrj 
Bay.  The  '  Stags '  (i.e.  Stacks)  of  Brondhaven,  off  the  ooast' 
of  Mayo,  on  which  the  bird  formerly  bred,  are  now  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  Fsroe  Islands  ihei  Gannet  breeds 
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the  most  westeru  of  the  group,  where  the  25tb  of  January 
is  a  festival  in  consequence  of  the  arrivul  of  this  bird.  In 
Iceland  it  has  several  hreediag -places ;  and  thousands  nest 
on  the  Magdalene  Islands,  and  some  other  rocks  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Its  winter  range  esfcends  over  the  North 
Atlantic  down  to  North  Africa  and  Madeira  on  this  side,  and 
the  Gnlt  of  Mexico  on  the  other ;  but  it  seldom  enters  the 
Baltic  or  goes  far  up  the  Mediterranean.  After  stormy 
weather  it  has  occasionally  been  taken  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  In  Africa,  from  Angola  southward,  the  place 
of  our  bird  is  taken  by  >S'.  capeiisU,  which  has  a  nearly  black 
tail ;  and  it  is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  that  the  genus 
is  best  represented. 

The  Gannets  at  the  Bass  Hock  have  been  frequently  de- 
scribed, but  by  few  so  fully  as  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Booth  of 
Brighton,  in  bis  '  Rough  Notes,'  pt.  v.,  with  six  beautiful 
coloured  illustrations,  after  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  Neale, 
lihoning  the  successive  stages  of  plumage.  The  Gannets 
assemble  in  March,  and  an  egg  was  once  laid  by  the  end 
of  that  month,  but  as  a  rule  incubation  does  not  com- 
mence until  the  early  part  of  May.  Owing  to  iuterference 
from  Bight-seera,  the  birds  baTe  to  some  extent  retired 
from  the  more  accessible  portions,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  material  falling  off  in  the  number  on  the 
Rock,  although  fewer  young  are  annually  collected  than 
formerly,  when  from  1,500  to  2,000  have  been  taken;  now 
the  average  is  about  800.  The  beginning  of  August  is  the 
usual  time  for  the  "  harvest,"  the  J'oung  birds  being  hooked 
up,  killed,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where  a  boat  is  in  wait- 
ing to  pick  up  the  bodies.  These  are  plncked,  cleaned,  and 
half-roasted,  after  which  they  are  sold  at  from  eightpenco  to 
a  shilling  each ;  but  the  Editor  was  told  by  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  at  Canty  Bay,  who  rents  the  Bass,  that  the  old  race 
of  "goose"  eaters  was  dying  out,  and  there  would  soon 
he  few  left  who  could  relihh  a  ' '  goose  "  on  its  merits  ;  the 
majority  buying  the  birds  in  ignorance  of  what  they  were,  and 
because  they  yielded  a  good  deal  of  food  for  the  price.  The 
fat  is  boiled  down  into  oil,  and  the  feathers,  after  being  well 
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baked,  are  need  for  staffing  beds ;  aboot  100  birds  produciag 

a  stone  of  feathers. 

The  birds  form  their  nest,  which  seldom  exceeds  six  or 
flight  inches  in  height,  of  a  mass  of  sea-weeds,  particularly 
the  Fucus  dUjilattLX,  and  grass,  upon  which  they  deposit  a 
single  egg,  which,  when  first  laid,  is  of  a  chalky  white,  tinged 
with  pale  blue,  but  soon  becomes  soiled ;  average  measure- 
ments 3'25byl'9iu.  During  incubation,  in  consequence 
of  beiug  anmolested,  the  Gannets  become  very  tame;  and, 
where  the  nests  are  easily  accessible,  will  allow  themsetvea 
to  be  stroked  by  the  hand  without  resistance,  or  any  show 
of  impatience,  except  a  low  guttural  note  which  sounds 
Uke  gmg,  ffrog.  Sometimes  the  old  birds  are  very  vociferous, 
and  as  they  are  continually  interfering  with  each  other  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  their  neighbours  to 
pilfer  the  materials  of  their  nests,  a  constant  noise  is  kept 
up  amongst  them,  which  maybe  expressed  by  the  syllables 
earra,  carra,  crac,  era.  Curious  materials  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  nests  of  this  species;  Martin  was  told  at  St. 
Kilda  that  a  red  coat  had  been  found  in  oue  nest,  and  a 
brass  dial,  an  arrow,  and  sonae  Molucca  beans  in  another. 

From  an  excellent  monograpbical  account  of  this  species 
by  Dr.  R.  0.  Cnnningham  (Ibis,  1866,  pp.  1-23),  it  appears 
that  the  earliest  reference  to  it  is  in  the  Anglo-Sason 
Chronicle,  in  which,  in  the  account  of  the  events  recorded 
in  A.n.  976,Oslac  is  said  to  have  been  driven  into  exile  "over 
the  rolling  waves — over  the  ganet-hath."  "  Solendie  "  are 
alluded  to  by  John  de  Fordun  in  his  '  Scot ichron icon '  as 
breeding  on  the  Bass  Rock;  and  Hector  Boethius  gives  details 
of  the  habits  of  the  "  Solands  "  in  his  '  Scotorum  Historim,' 
published  in  152ti.  The  species  was  subsequently  noticed 
by  Turner,  Gesner,  Clusius,  William  Harvey,  Ray,  Wil- 
lughby  and  Martin  :  to  say  Eothing  of  mere  copyists,  or  of 
later  writers.  The  name  Gannet  is  doubtless  a  modification 
of  the  ancient  British  gans,  which  corresponds  with  the  old 
High  German  kans,  the  Greek  ^^i/,  the  Latin  luigcr,  and 
the  Sanskrit  hansa,  all  of  which  signify  u  Goose;  but  the 
origin  of  the  name  Solan  or  Poland,  in  its  various  forms. 
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not  so  obvious.  By  some  of  the  earlier  writers  the  word  wag 
dei-ived  from  the  Latin  solea,  in  consequence  of  the  bird's 
sQpposed  habit  of  hatching  its  egg  with  its  foot!  In  the 
2od  and  3rd  Editious  of  the  present  work,  the  Author  sug- 
gested in  afoot-note  "  Solent  or  Channel  Goose"  as  its  mean- 
ing; but,  ns  remarked  bj  the  editor  of  'The  Ibis'  for  1866, 
in  a  foot-Dote  to  Dr.  Cunmugham^s  paper,  it  seems  at  least 
as  probable  that,  the  "  Solent"  took  its  name  from  the  bird. 

Gnnnets  feed  exclusively  upon  fish,  and  being  birds  of 
great  powers  of  flight,  they  take  a  very  wide  range  over  the 
sea  in  search  of  food.  Shoals  of  herrings,  pilchards,  or 
sprats,  appear  to  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  them,  and 
all  the  species  of  the  genus  Chi-pca,  it  will  be  recollected, 
swim  near  the  surface.  On  qnitting  their  northern  breeding- 
stations  in  autumn,  many  of  these  birds  take  a  southern 
direction.  Ofi"  the  Cornish  coast,  Mr.  Couch  says  in  his 
Fauna,  "Adult  birds  are  most  abundant  in  autumn  and 
winter,  fishermen  learning  by  the  actions  of  these  birds  when 
shoals  of  pilchards  are  present,  and  the  direction  they  are 
pursuing.  The  Gannet  takes  its  prey  in  n  different  manner 
from  any  other  of  our  aquatic  birds;  for  traversing  the  air 
in  all  directions,  as  soon  as  it  discovers  the  fish,  it  rises  to 
each  a  height  as  experience  shows  best  calculated  to  carry  it 
by  a  downward  motion  to  the  required  depth  ;  and  then  par- 
tially closing  its  wings,  it  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  prey, 
and  rarely  without  success,  the  time  between  the  plunge  and 
emersion  being  about  fifteen  seconds."  Mr.  Booth,  how- 
ever, found  that  his  yonng  Ganueta  from  the  Bass  Rock, 
where  pilchards  are  not  known,  would  not  willingly  eat 
that  fish,  rejecting  it  when  thrown  to  them  with  herrings, 
which,  with  mackerel,  formed  their  favourite  food.  In 
autumn  and  winter,  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  this  species 
feeds  largely  on  sprats  and  anchovies.  Ganuets  attracted 
to  the  same  shoal,  and  fishing  in  company,  arc  frequently 
caaght  in  considerable  numbers  by  becoming  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  the  fishermen's  long  sea-nets. 

Two  Gannets  taken  from  the  Bass  on  the  19th  August, 
1874,  paired  and   made  a  nest   in  a  shed  in  Mr.  Booth's 
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garden  early  iu  March,  1879.  On  the  4th  May  it  was  tbnnd 
that  the  female  was  covoriug  on  egg,  but  some  younger 
Gunnets  in  the  same  euclostire  dragged  away  Bome  of  the 
materials  of  the  nest  and  emaBhed  the  egg.  In  1880  another 
nest  was  made,  and  an  egg  was  noticed  on  the  19th  of  May. 
The  young  bird,  "  a  Bma.lJ  black  shapeless  monstrosity, 
resembling  a  toad,"  was  hatched  on  the  1st  July;  and  on 
the  7th  it  showed  the  eyes  open,  the  irides  dark  hazel,  the 
beak  a  dull  slate,  white  at  the  point,  and  a  slight  sprinkle  of 
down  on  the  head.  By  the  11th  of  August  it  was  fully 
covered  with  down  ;  tail-feathers  began  to  show  on  the  18th, 
and  by  the  17th  of  September  very  little  down  remained. 
On  the  2nd  of  October  the  young  bird  was  fed  by  its 
parents  for  the  last  time  ;  and  Mr.  Booth  says  that  be  was 
told  by  the  natives  of  Canty  Bay  that  the  old  birds  take  no 
notice  of  the  young  after  they  leave  the  nest. 

Occasionally  the  down  remains  latest  ou  the  head  and 
neck,  giving  the  bird  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  long  wig ; 
and  an  escelleut  illuatration  of  this  quaint  stage,  in  which 
it  la  known  as  a  "  Parliamentary  Goose,"  is  given  iu  Mr. 
Booth's  book.  From  the  ex.periences  of  that  gentleman,  and 
from  the  inyestigations  of  the  Editor  at  the  Bass,  the  sac. 
cessive  plumages  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : — ■ 

In  the  bird  of  the  first  year  the  bill  is  almost  black ;  the 
general  plumage  mottled  dusky-ash  and  huff  below,  and 
blackish- brown  above,  flecked  with  white.  In  the  second 
year  the  undei-parts  are  principally  white,  the  head  and  neck 
being  streaked  with  ash-bro'wn  ;  wings  and  mantle  still  dark, 
with  fewer  white  spots.  The  third  year  the  head  and  neck 
are  white  with  a  little  tinge  of  buff,  and  the  mantle  is  diversi- 
fied with  white,  especially  on  the  scapnlars  and  secondaries  ; 
tail  also  shows  some  white ;  bill  nearly  white.  During  the 
fourth  and  filth  years  the  white  gradually  increases  and  per- 
vades the  upper  parts,  and  in  the  sixth  year  the  bird  attains 
full  plumage.  In  the  adult  bird  the  bill  is  of  a  horny- 
white;  the  naked  skin  of  the  face  bluish-black;  irides  pale 
straw-yellow  ;  the  head  and  neck  buff-colour,  which  increases 
with  age ;    all  the  rest  of   the  plumage  white,  escept 
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wing' pri marie B,  which  are  black;  the  legs  and  toes  in  front 
green,  the  other  portions  and  the  connecting  membranes 
almost  black.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  thirty- 
four  inches ;  from  the  nTist  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill- 
featber,  nineteen  inches. 

From  the  account  given  to  Mr.  Selb;  by  a  resident  at 
the  Bass,  it  would  appear  that  the  Gannet  is  a  very  loug- 
livcd  bird,  as  certain  individuals  bad  been  recognized,  from 
particular  and  well-known  marks,  as  invariably  returning  to 
the  same  spot  to  breed  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 

In  Mr.  Dresser's  '  Birds  of  Enrope,'  vol.  vi.  p.  187,  two 
woodcuts  are  given  of  the  breastbone  of  the  Gannet,  with 
remarks  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Flower,  who  points  out  that 
the  ooracoida  are  articulated  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
with  tho  axis  of  the  sternum,  and  not,  as  in  most  birds,  at 
nearly  right  angles  to  it.  This  arrangement  differs  widely 
from  that  in  the  Cormorant,  and  appears  to  be  the  best 
suited  for  offering  the  minimum  of  opposition  in  the  bird's 
diring  progress.  Another  remarkable  feature,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  Montagu,  Sir  Richard  Owen,  Macgillivray, 
and  Prof.  Newton,  is  the  system  of  subcutaneous  air-cells 
which  pervade  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and 
are  capable  of  voluntary  inflation  or  exhaustion. 


A  White  Pelican,  PelecanuB  onocrotalus,  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  afterwards  by  Montagu,  as  having 
been  shot  in  Horsey  Fen,  Norfolk,  in  May,  lfi63,  but  it 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  king's  birds  which  had  ilown 
away  irom  St.  James',  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  informs  the  Editor 
that  early  in  April,  1883,  he  examined  one  which  had  been 
shot  on  Exmoor,  and  aubaeqnently  proved  to  have  escaped 
from  a  travelling  menagerie.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  examples  of  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  Pelican  which 
have  their  nearest  hannta  in  Eouth-eastern  Europe  have  ever 
wandered  to  these  islands ;  but  in  pre-historic  times  a  species 
did  inhabit  our  fens,  and  its  hones  have  been  exhumed  in 
Norfolk. 
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&RDEA,  Briiionf. — Benk  long,  stronx,  itrsjgtit,  Mmprcned  in  a  tengtbciMll 
aons  :  nppcr  muidibleslighUjchinaelleil,  rijge  roaaded.  Nwtiila  Ulenli  f: 
pierced  loDgitudinall;  in  tb«  e<^o>c,  sad  half  cloied  b;  a  memlinDa.  Leg* 
long,  alonder,  naked  abave  the  taiml  joiat.  Torai  scutetlitg  in  front.  loei 
three  in  front,  the  onter  united  (o  the  midille  one  b;  a  distinct  membnoe  ;  ons 
toe  bebind,  directed  inwards  :  elAHS  lonr,  compreased,  sharp,  the  middle  etav 
pectinated  on  the  inude.  Wings  of  moderal^  liw  ;  tbs  aeeond  quill  fsatber  (bi  J 
loDgeit  in  the  wing.     Tail  of  tveire  feathers,  short,  ncorlj  ei 
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The  Common  Hebon  is,  as  regards  the  British  IsUnda, 
the  most  numerous  and  the  best  known  of  the  group  of 
birds  now  nnder  consideratiou ;  and  in  the  palmy  days  of 
falconry  its  breeding- places  wero  almost  held  sacred ;  the 
bird  was  considered  royal  game,  and  penal  statutes  were 
enacted  for  its  preservation.*  Now,  however,  the  Heron  is 
disregarded,  and  left  to  depend  on  its  own  sagacity  for  its 
safety.  Bnring  winter  the  Heron  is  watchful,  shy,  and 
often,  although  not  invariably,  solitary ;  but  from  the  early 
part  of  February  onwards,  numbers  may  be  seen  resort- 
ing to  some  favourite  haunt  which  they  have  probably 
occupied  during  the  breeding- sea  son  for  years  iu  succession. 
At  this  time  they  resemble  the  Rooks  in  many  of  their 
habits,  building  like  those  well-kcioM-n  birds  on  high  trees; 
and  in  such  numbers  do  they  associate,  that  Pennant  men- 
tions having  counted  more  than  eighty  nests  upon  one  oak 
at  Cressy  Hall,  near  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire, — an  estate 
then  belonging  to  the  Heron  family.  Sometimes  Herons 
make  their  nests  on  precipitous  rocks  near  the  coast,  as,  iu 
former  times,  at  South  Stack  Lighthouse,  near  Holyhead, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Eyton,  and  at  the  Great  Orme's  Head ; 
and,  at  the  present  day,  on  the  Point  of  Ardnamurohan, 
among  the  crags  covered  with  ivy  and  shrubs.  They  also 
build  on  the  ground ;  sometimes,  as  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland,  on  the  bare  hillside,  or  on  the  walls  of  ruins.  Tho 
nest  is  of  large  size,  having  much  the  appearance  of  that  of 
the  Rook,  but  flatter  and  broader ;  it  is  formed  of  sticks,  and 
lined  with  smaller  twigs,  fibre,  and  dry  grass ;  and  in  it 
are  deposited  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a  uniform  bluiab-green 
colour,  averaging  in  measurement  2'5  by  1-75  in.  In  Eng- 
land they  are,  us  a  rule,  laid  early  in  March,  but  occasioaally, 
if  the  season  is  very  mild,  in  January,  for  Mr.  J.  Young  look 
nestlings  on  the  23rd  February,  1S84  ;  and  even  in  the  High- 

•  The  various  camei '  Hcroa,'  'heronsawe  '  for  n  joung  bird,  '  Lern,'  'hern- 
■bk<r,'  * hanur,'  'hernaor,'  &c.,hkTe  bee  refoireil  to  the  Sansbiii  'h>nia'i 
but  Prof.  Sk»t  don  not  lenture  »  far  back  (Ooniiiiw  Btjm.  Dici  p.  -201). 
HcTOD-absw  ftUo  meatus  i  wowl  wherein  Herons  breed  (Cat|jn>e).  Id  anme  pule 
of  Oieat  Britain  Hoi  in  Irclitnd  n  Tleron  ii  cnlled  a  '  Crane  ' ;  it  is  alno  rDieaamed 
Blork,'  r.g.  Slorlu-wood,  near  Boterk'j. 


landa  of  Scotland  young  birds  may  be  found  by  tlie  middle  of 
April.  Incubation  lasta  about  twenty-eight  days;  and  it  is 
stated  that  about  a  fortnight  later  a  second  clutch  of  egga  is 
laid  and  batched  o£f  with  the  young  birds  in  the  neet  (Steven- 
son, B.  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  139). 

"When  the  young  are  hatched,  both  parents  assist  in  pro- 
viding them  with  food  until  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  have 
learned  to  supply  themselves.  Frerions  to  this  time,  when 
the  heronry  is  visited  by  strangers,  the  old  birds  leave  their 
nosts,  and,  circling  high  above  the  trees,  betray  great  anxiety 
till  tho  intruders  have  retired.  The  heronries  are  occupied 
from  spring  till  August ;  a,nd  during  winter  a  few  birds  are 
to  be  seen,  as  though  they  were  paying  occasional  visits  to 
maintain  the  right  of  occupation.  Both  Bewick  and  Hey- 
sham  refer  to  the  annual  battles  which  took  place  at  Ualham 
Tower  in  Westmoreland,  between  the  Herons  and  the  Kooks 
for  the  possession  of  particular  trees ;  Hunt,  in  his  '  British 
Ornithology,'  mentions  similar  contests  at  Acle,  in  Norfolk; 
and  at  Klaliu  Hall,  co.  Donegal,  the  Editor  observed  that 
the  two  species  never  retired  to  roost  without  a  skirmish,  in 
which  the  Rooks  were  the  aggressors. 

In  the  former  Editions  of  this  work  the  Author  gave 
a  catalogue,  in  alphabetical  order  of  EngUsh  and  Welsh 
counties,  of  the  heronries  then  known  to  him ;  and  subse* 
quently  Mr.  J,  E.  Harting,  in  '  The  Field,'  and  iu  '  Tha 
Zoologist'  for  1872  (p.  3i61),  published  an  amended  list. 
The  following,  based  upon  the  latter,  and  brought  down 
to  date,  with  tho  assistance  of  Mr.  Harting,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  jun.,  the  Hou.  A.  N,  Curzon,  and  others,  who  have 
kindly  contributed,  is  believed  to  be  tolerably  correct;  hut 
considering  the  wanderiug  nature  of  the  birds,  and  their 
resentment  of  interference,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  more 
than  approximate  accuracy.  It  must  also  be  stated  that 
many  of  tho  large  colonies  of  former  days  no  longer  exist, 
or  arc  considerably  reduced ;  and  even  some  of  those  now 
enumerated  contain  but  few  pairs. 

Berkshire. — Two  in  Windsor  Great  Paik ;  one 
Park,  Reading. 
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BrecomUire. — Scattered  pairs  breed  all  over  the  county, 
sometimes,  as  at  Senny  Bridge,  to  the  number  of  lialf  a 
dozen  ;  but  there  is  no  large  heronry  (Zool.  1882,  p.  216). 

Caemuirthenskire. — Neuadd-fawr,  Cilcwm,  near  Llando- 
very :  about  100  birds  (Zool.  1882,  p.  217). 

Cambridgeshire. — ChippenhamPark. 

Cardiganshire. — Gogerddan. 

Cheshire. — Aston  Hall,  near  Frodsham  ;  Tabley  Park ; 
Hooton -on -the- Mersey  ;  Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester ;  and  a 
small  one  at  Burton  Hall. 

CornwiiU. — One  on  the  river  Lamorran,  near  Truro ;  one 
near  Fowey ;  one  on  old  oak-trees  in  Trenant  Wood. 

Cumberland, — Greystoke  ;  Wythrop  Woods,  near  Bassen- 
thwaite  ;  Gobay  Park,  and  Edeuhall,  near  Ponrith;  Eamont 
River,  below  UUeswater ;  Muucaster  Castle. 

Denbigkshire.—VoTl&a  HaU. 

Derhyshire. — Kedleaton,  near  Derby,  about  20  nests  in 
the  tallest  sycamores  ;  Eaton  Wood,  near  Uttoxeter ;  Sutton 
Scaredale,  near  Chesterfield,  about  a  dozen  nests  in  April 


Devonshire. — Powderham  Castle,  near  Eseter ;  Sharpham, 
on  the  Dart ;  Warleigh,  on  the  Tamar ;  Believer,  Dartmoor ; 
Fremington,  near  Barnstaple ;  Shute  Park,  near  Axmiuster ; 
Pixton  Park,  near  Dulverton. 

Dorsetshire. — Brownaea  Island,  near  Poole  ;  Upton,  near 
Wimbome ;  Bryanatone  Park ;  Admiston  Hall,  Kingston 
La«y ;  Sherborne  Park. 

Durham. — llavensworth  Castle ;  Sands,  near  Sedgefield  ; 
Gaioibrd ;  Wycliffc. 

Essex. — Wanstcfld  Park ;  Sir  John  Tyrrell's,  near  Chelms- 
ford ;  Chest  Wood,  Layer  de  la  Hayc ;  nearly  100  nests  in 
1877 ;  St.  Osyth  Priory. 

Fliiitshire. — Bodryddan,  by  St.  Asaph  :  a  large  colony  on 
old  elm-trees  close  to  the  house. 

OUimorganshire. — Hensol  Castle,  a  large  heronry  in  ash 
and  maple  trees ;  others  at  Margam  Abbey  and  Fenrice 
Castle,  iu  oak-trees. 

Hampshire. — Heron  Court;   Vinuey  Ridge,  New  Forest; 


a  email  and  recent  colony  in  Wolmer  Forest,  on  Scotch 
firs. 

Herefordshire. — One  in  a  wood  of  large  oaka,  near  Hay, 
on  the  borders  of  Brecon. 

Kent. — Cobham  Hall ;  PeuahurBt  Park  ;  Chilham  Park, 
near  Canterbury. 

Lancashire. — Ashton  Hall,  near  LancaBter,  in  lofty  ash 
and  beech  trees ;  Clangliton  Hall,  Garstang,  on  elms  and 
sycamorea  ;  Rigg's  Wood,  n«ar  (iarstaug  ;  Searisbrick  Hall, 
near  Ormskirk,  on  high  larch  and  birch  trees, 

Lincolnshire.  —  Skilliogthorpe  Wood,  near  Lincoln  ; 
Swanpool;  Evedon  Wood,  Haverholme  Priory,  near  Slea- 
ford,  40  pairs ;  Manby,  near  Brigg,  reduced  from  30  nests 
to  7  in  1884. 

Meriont'(/iB/( ire.— Talgarth  Hall,  Machynlleth;  Kiig,  near 
Corwen ;  Glyn  Hall. 

Middlesex. — From  inquiries  recently  made  on  the  spot, 
the  Editor  beheves  that  a.  sn^all  colony  still  exists  at  Oaterley 
Park. 

M(mmouthshire, — Pantygoitre;  Court  Blethyn ;  Treowen, 
near  Moamonth. 

Mo  ntgom  ery  shire. — Pen  iarth . 

Norfolk.— QanioM,  38  nests  in  1883  ;  Didlington,  70 
nests  in  1883  ;  Earlham,  25  nests  in  1863 ;  Mautby,  reduced 
from  100  to  7  nests ;  Wolfertou  Wood,  near  Castle  Rising ; 
Kimberley ;  Old  Buckenham,  6  nests ;  Bumham  Overy ; 
East  Walton ;  Taverham  Hall,  near  Norwich ;  Stokesby, 
near  Acle ;  Westacre ;  Billiugford ;  Spisworth,  where  the 
nests  arc  in  Portugal  laurels;  Holkam,  33  nests  in  1879; 
Strumpahaw,  near  Brundall. 

Northampton. — Althorpe  ;  Milton,  near  Peterborough; 
Bnlwick. 

Northumberlmd. — Chillingham  Park;  Harbottle  Castle, 
Upper  Coquetdale,  nearly  30  nests  in  Scotch  firs ;  Bolam 
Lake,  near  Wallington ;  Redewater ;  Unthank,  South  Tyno. 

Noliingham. — Clumber  Park,  a  large  colony;  small  one* 
in  Colwick  Park  and  Thoresby  Park. 

Oufordshire.^A  small  colony  in  Far  Wood,  Southleigh, 
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Shropshire.  —  AltiDghaiu,  30  or  40  nests;  Elleemere  ; 
Plowjen  ;  Hfllston  ;  Oakley. 

Snmersetsliire. — Picton  ;  Brockley  Woods  ;  Kliowlo  House, 
near  Dunater  ;  Halsewell,  near  Bridgewater,  30  or  40  nests. 

Staffordshire.— fimthaniley;  Treuthara  ;  Betley. 

Suffolk. — Caveubara  and  Chippenham ;  Henhara  Hall ; 
Friston,  on  the  Orwell ;  Orwell  Park. 

Surrey. — CobhamPark;  Ashley  Park,  Waltou-on-Thames ; 
scattered  nests  in  Bichmond  Park. 

Su3»ex. — Windmill  Hill,  Htirstmonceaux,  60  nests  in 
1879 ;  Sowden's  Wood,  Brede,  a  very  large  colony ;  Parham 
Park,  upwards  of  100  nests. 

Warwickshire. — Warwick  Castlo ;  Coombe  Abbey ;  Bagley 
Park,  near  Alcester. 

WestmoreUitid. — Dalham  Toiver;  Rydal  Lake;  Ingmiie 
HaU. 

Wiltshire. — Bowood,  near  Mclkabam;  Longleat,  near 
Bath ;  Longford  Park,  near  Salisbury. 

Worcestershire. — Wedgivood  Pnrk,  near  Droitwich. 

yorkshiri;.  —  Kildftle-iu-Ck'velaiid  ;  Newton  Hall,  near 
Mai  ton ;  Harewood  Park,  near  Leeds;  Eshton  Hall,  near 
Gargrave ;  Browaholme  HaU,  near  Clitheroe ;  Nostell 
Priory;  Morhy  Park,  near  York,  about  50  nests  (W.  E. 
Clarkej. 

In  Scotland  there  are  comparatively  few  largo  heronries, 
bnt  the  small  ones  are  so  numerous  that  for  a  list  of  tbem 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Harting's  paper,  which 
also  contains  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  many 
of  the  colonies  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter,  the  raajonty  are  in 
the  counties  of  Cork.  Down,  Dublin,  Mayo,  and  Waterford, 
but  the  species  is  so  generally  distributed  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  Its  breeding  places. 

The  food  of  the  Heron  consists  of  lisli,  reptiles,  small 
mammalia,  raolluska,  crustaceans,  worms,  and  insects.  When 
the  Heron  has  only  itself  to  provide  for,  it  usually  Gshes  late 
in  the  evening  and  on  moon-ligbt  nights,  and  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Its  appetite  la  voracious  :  but  on  the  whole 
its  services  in  the  destruction  of  pike  and  olbcr  coarse  fresh- 


water  fish,  water-rats,  and  water-beetles,  maj  fnirly  be  set 
off  agaiQBt  its  depredations  in  trout -Btreams.  When  the 
occasion  presents  itself  it  will  undoubtedly  devour  the  young 
of  water- fowl.  Mr.  Newcome  told  Mr.  H.  Stevenson  that  he 
once  knew  a  Heron  to  swallow  a  Stoat,  but  in  this  case  the 
prey  was  promptly  disgorged.  For  another  example  of  "  the 
biter  bit"  the  Author  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Alderson,  of  Ashtou,  near  Sheffield,  for  the 
nse  of  a  clever  drawing,  from  which  the  vignette  below  wad 
taken.     A  Heron  was  seen  one  evening  going  to  a  piece  of 
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water  to  feed  ;  the  spot  was  yisited  the  next  morning,  when  ' 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Heron  bad  strnck  its  sharp  beak 
through  the  head  of  an  eel,  piercing  both  eyes;  the  eel  thus 
held  had  coiled  itself  so  tightly  round  the  neck  of  the  Heron 
S3  to  Btop  the  bird's  i-espiriition,  and  both  were  dead. 

When  fishing,  the  Heron  stands  motionless  in  shallow  I 
water,  with   the  head  drawn  back  towards  the  shoulders,  1 
ready  to  strike  or  seize  with  its  sliarp  beak  whatever  may 
happen  to  come  within  its  reach.      If  an  eel  chance  t«  bo 
the  object  caught,  the  Heron  has  been  seen  to  quit  the  water 
to  make  the  more  sure  of  the  prey,  by  heating  it  against 
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the  grOQDd  till  it  was  disabled.  The  slarni-note  is  a  loud 
'  frank,  frank,'  which  never  fails  to  disturb  anj  water-fowl  in 
the  Ticinity;  but  at  the  nest  it  is  a  prolonged  '  kronk '  or 
'  kraak,' 

Selby  states  that  a  pair  of  Herons,  kept  by  Dr.  Neill  in 
his  garden  at  Cauonmills,  near  Edinburgh,  produced  two 
sets  of  eggs ;  during  incubation  the  male  frequently  took  hia 
place  on  the  nest  when  the  female  went  off  to  feed,  but 
unfortunately  both  the  female  and  the  eggs  were  destroyed 
by  accident.  Dr.  Neill  adds,  "A.  large  old  willow-tree  had 
fallen  dorni  into  the  pond,  and  at  the  extremity,  which  is 
partly  snuk  in  the  sludge,  and  continues  to  vegetate.  Water 
Hens  breed.  The  old  cock  Kerou  swims  out  to  the  nest, 
and  takes  the  young  if  he  can.  He  has  to  swim  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  where  the  water  is  between  two  and  three  feet 
deep,  I  have  seen  him  fell  a  rat  at  one  blow  on  the  back  of 
-  the  head,  when  the  rat  was  munching  at  his  dish  of  fish." 

The  Heron  was  formerly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
Mr.  Gumey  states  that  the  young  are  excellent  eating  just 
before  they  leave  the  nest.  Up  to  that  time  their  diet  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  fish,  the  taste  for  fur  and  feather 
being  acquired  later.  According  to  Folkard,  the  price  of  a 
Heron  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  was  from  sixteen  to  eighteen- 
pence :  higher  than  that  of  any  other  wildfowl ;  but  by  the 
reign  of  Elizabelh  the  bird  had  fallen  in  favour,  although 
still  held  in  some  repute. 

The  Heron  appears  to  be  a  long-lived  species,  and, 
amongst  other  instances,  Mr,  H.  Stevenson  quotes  a  state- 
ment in  'The  Annual  Register'  for  1707  (p.  107),  under 
date  of  July  7th,  recording  the  capture  by  the  Prince  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  of  a  bird  with  a  brass  inscription  roand 
its  leg,  setting  forth  that  it  had  been  taken  and  released  by 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  1737.  Dr.  L.  Companyd  records 
the  capture  of  an  adult  near  Perpignan,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  France,  in  April  1845,  bearing  the  badge  of 
the  Hawking  Club  of  Loo,  in  Holland,  dated  1843  ;  another, 
which  had  carried  the  inscription  seven  years,  was  killed 
there  in  1856 ;    and  Colonel  Hamilton  states  that  one  was 
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shot  in  the  province  of  Orim.  Algeria,  in  1858,  bearing 
the  label  of  the  Bame  Club  for  1850.  These  facts  are 
interesting,  bb  proving  that  the  migratioDB  of  the  Herons 
are  more  extenaive  on  the  Continent,  where  the  severity 
of  winter  is  greater  than  in  this  country.  Here  they  appear 
to  be  of  a  partial  character,  and,  so  far  as  can  yet  be  judged 
from  the  Migration  Reports,  they  have  mostly  been  observed 
in  autumn,  aod  in  the  uortbom  portions  of  our  islands. 

In  the  British  Islands  the  Heron  is  generally  distributed  ; 
but  although  found  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  it  does  not  appear  to  breed  there.  It 
Bomotimes  visits  the  Fierocs  ;  very  rarely  straggles  to  Ice- 
land ;  and  a  young  bird  was  found  dead  in  South  Qreeuland 
in  185(3.  On  the  coast  of  Norway  its  range  extends  to 
lat.  68°  N. ;  but  in  Swcdeu  and  Russia  its  breeding  limits 
do  not  go  beyond  57°.  South  of  this  it  is  found  in  suitable 
localities  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  but  in  France 
there  is  only  one  recognized  heronry — a  very  large  one — at 
ficury-le -grand,  Champigueul,  Marue.  To  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula the  species  is  a  winter  visitor ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  most  of  Southern  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  and  central  districts  of  Italy,  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Danube — where  Messrs.  Seehohm  and  Yonug  fonnd 
it  breeding  in  June, — and  Southern  Russia.  Passing  east- 
ward, it  nests  throughout  the  temperate  portions  of  Asia  as 
far  as  China  and  Japan,  and  southwards  to  Ceylon ;  and  it 
has  occurred  in  Java  and  in  Australio,  It  visits  the  Canaries, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores ;  and  its  range  can  be  traced  over 
the  greater  part  of  Africo,  down  to  the  Cape  and  Natal,  bat 
it  seems  probable  that  statements  as  to  its  nesting  in  the 
south  relate  to  a  very  closely  allied  species,  A.  melajiocepkala. 
It  has  also  been  obtained  id  Madagascar  and  Mauritius. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  yellow ;  tbe  lore  yellowish- 
green  ;  irides  yellow ;  forehead  and  cheeks  white ;  the  long 
occipital  feathers  forming  the  plume  bluisb-black ;  upper 
surface  of  the  body  and  wings  freneb-grey ;  wing-primaries 
black;  tail-feathers  slate-grey;  neck  white,  varied  in  front 
throughout  its  length  with  dark  bluish-grey,  forming 
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gated  spots:  ttnd  terminating  in  long  white  feathers  covering 
the  chest ;  nndor  surface  of  the  body  greyish- white,  streaked 
with  black;  legs  and  toes  greoniah-jellow ;  claws  browD. 
Length,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
abont  three  feet ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing, 
eighteen  inches.  In  the  females  the  colours  are  not  quite  so 
bright,  and  the  plnmes  are  shorter  than  in  the  males. 

A  yonng  male  bird  ia  stated  bj  Mr.  Ilocke  (Zool.  a.s.  p.  81) 
to  have  asanmed  the  long  pendaloua  crest- feathers  at  the 
age  of  four  months ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  are  shorter  daring 
the  first  and  second  jeara,  and  there  are  no  long  feathers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck;  head  and  neck  ash-colour,  with  dull 
dusky-grey  streaks  in  front;  the  upper  mandible  of  the 
beak  greenish -brown,  the  under  mandible  yellow ;  the  lega 
darker  in  colour,  almost  brown,  and  the  grey  plumage  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  wings  tinged  with  brown. 

When  just  hatched  the  nestling  is  helpless,  aud  is  covered 
with  a  pale  hair-like  down. 

Varieties  are  sometimes  obtained ;  one  in  the  Museum  of 
Scienc«  and  Art  at  Dublin  has  the  darker  portions  of  the 
plnmage  indicated  by  a  creamy-buff  with  streaks  of  umbor- 
brown. 

The  members  of  thi8  family  have  the  breast  and  lower 
tlanks  furnished  with  well-developed  powdery  tufts  of  decom- 
posed feathers,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known. 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  breastbone  of  the 
Common  Heron,  about  one-third  less  than  the  natural  size. 
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Akdea  purpurea. 
THE  PURPLE  HERON. 

Ardea  purpurett. 

Tee  Fubple  Heron  may  perhaps  have  been  known  to 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  more  than  two  hundred  yeara  ago,  as 
an  accidental  visitant  to  this  country,  for  the  description  of 
his  "  Black  Heron  "  seems  to  refer  to  this  species.  In  the 
present  century,  its  occurrcDce  was  first  made  known  by 
Montagu,  who  mentions  two  specimens,  one  of  which  was 
shot  in  Ashdown  Park,  ne^r  Lamboarn,  Berks,  and  paaaed 
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into  the  Leverian  Mueeum ;  and  it  would  appear  from  Hunt's 
"  British  Oraithology  "  that  an  example  was  obtained  near 
Orniesby,  iu  Norfolk,  probably,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  observes, 
the  same  bird  which,  in  Sir  William  Hooker's  MS.  is  described 
as  shot  at  Filby  in  1810.  In  the  month  of  May,  1880, 
according  to  Selby,  two  adults  were  obtained  in  Norfolk; 
and  since  that  date,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Stevenson  and  Mr, 
J.  H.  Gurtiey,  juu,,  the  Purplo  Heron  has  occurred  in  that 
county  about  seven  times: — ouce  in  July,  twice  in  September, 
twice  in  October,  once  in  November,  and  once  in  December ; 
nearly  all  of  them  being  immature  birds,  and  five  of  them 
being  obtained  in  the  Broad  district.  Several  have  been 
obtained  in  Suffolk,  and  two  of  these,  shot  near  Lowestoft, 
in  1833,  in  the  Lombe  collection,  are  in  adult  plumage. 
In  Lincolnshire  one  was  shot  on  the  Witbam  ;  and  in 
Yorkshire  Mr.  W,  E.  Clai'ke  records  five  occurrenceB, 
mostly  in  spring  and  auramer,  between  1833  and  18G3.  In 
Nottinghamshire  one  was  killed  at  Clifton,  on  the  Trent,  in 
1868.  In  Sussex  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox  records  an  example  shot 
at  Worthing  in  September  1848;  and  Mr.  J.  C,  Mansel- 
Pleydell  mentions  two  obtained  in  Dorset.  In  Devonshire 
Dr.  Edward  Moore  notices  the  capture  of  two  young  birds, 
to  which  Mr.  PInmptre  Methu«n  added  one  shot  near  Ply- 
mouth, and  Mr.  Gatcombe  found  a  young  one  hanging  up 
in  a  poult«rcr'fl  shop  in  Stonehouse,  The  late  Mr.  Couch 
of  Poiperro  sent  Bewick  a  drawing  from  a  specimen  which 
alighted  on  a  fishing  boat  two  or  three  leagues  from  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Bodd  has  recorded  three  more 
examples  obtained  in  that  county,  two  of  them  in  April ; 
and  one  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  in  September.  In  Wales  this 
species  is  still  more  rare,  but  Mr.  E.  C.  Phillips  mentions 
that  one  out  of  three  was  shot  near  Talybont,  on  the  Usk, 
in  Breconshire.  Mr.  R.  C.  Musgravo  informed  Mr.  Gould 
that  one  was  shot  about  1850  near  Alston,  in  Cumberland. 
Id  Ireland  the  example  in  the  Warren  collection,  killed  at 
Carrickmacrosa  in  1834,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  Dublin,  is  the  only  one  on  record.  As  regards 
Scotland,  Mr.  R.  Gray  mentions   one   kilted  in  Caithness 


prior  to  1841 ;  and  Macgillivray  baa  cited  another  obtaiDed 
in  March  1847,  in  Aberdeenshire.  A  few  mora  examples 
have,  doubtlesB,  occarred  in  the  British  Islands,  but  enough 
have  been  mentioned  to  indicate  that  this  Hpeciea  is  an  irre- 
gular visitant  to  our  eastern  and  southern  shores,  becoming 
extremely  rare  iu  the  western  districts.  Considering  its  com- 
parative abundance  on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Europe, 
it  is  perhaps  somewhat  remarkable  that  its  visits  should  be 
BO  few  and  far  betvpeeu. 

The  Purple  Heron  is  a  mere  straggler  to  the  south  of 
Sweden,  and  it  is  of  rare  or  very  local  occurrence  in  Northern 
Germany.  Its  nearest  breeding- places  are  in  Holland,  where 
it  is  still  by  no  means  uncommon,  although  some  of  its  bauutu 
have  been  interfered  with  by  drainage.  To  Belgium,  and  to 
the  iiortbem  districts  of  France,  it  is  principally  a  visitor  on 
passage,  but  it  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Loire,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  east.  In 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  it  nests  in  suitable  localities,  as  it 
does  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  Central  Germany  south- 
wards ;  but  it  appears  that  the  majority  migrate  from  the 
conntries  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
winter.  In  Poland,  according  to  Dr.  Taczanowski,  it  is  on 
the  whole  rare ;  nor  is  it  common  in  Austria  or  Hungary, 
altbough  it  becomes  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Danube  and  in  the  mai-shy  districts  of  Southern  Russia, 
la  Asia  it  is  generally  distributed  in  well-watered  localities, 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caspian  to  the  Philippines 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  it  is  resident  in  the  warmer 
portions;  but  it  is  rare  in  North  China,  and  its  recorded 
occurrence  in  Japan  is  open  to  doubt.  Even  from  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  Africa —  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  where  it 
is  resident— it  appears  to  be  partially  migratory  in  winter,  at 
which  season  this  species  is  exceedingly  abundant  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  continent ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  migrants, 
large  numbers  permanently  iububit  the  maraby  districts  down 
to  Cape  Colony.  It  has  even  been  found  up  to  an  elevation 
of  9,000  feet  in  Abyssinia ;  and  it  has  been  met  with  in 
Madagascar. 
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The  Purple  HeroD  is  partia,!  to  still  waters  aud  reedy 
marBheB,  and  in  Europe  its  breediug-places  are,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  being  generally  situated  in 
the  midst  of  dense  masses  of  reeds,  where  wading  ia  almost 
impossible.  Mr.  Alfred  Crowley,  who  visited  the  Naarden 
Meer,  near  Amsterdam,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1884,  describes 
the  nests  as  placed  about  three  feet  above  the  water,  aud 
made  by  bending  down  twelve  or  fifteen  reeda  to  form  a 
phitform,  on  which  some  smaller  pieces  were  arranged  cross- 
wise, and  this  agrees  with  the  Editor's  experiences  in  Spain. 
In  Ceylon,  however.  Colonel  Legge  and  Mr.  Nevill  found 
this  species  breeding  on  trees,  aud  forming  flat  but  rather 
bulky  nests.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  and  are 
of  a  bluish-green  colour,  somewhat  paler  and  smaller  than 
those  of  tlie  Common  Herou  :  average  measurements  2*2  by 
1-5  in. 

In  its  habits  the  Purple  Heron  is  more  like  the  Bittern 
than  the  Heron  last  described,  and  it  is  shy  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  crepuscular,  and  even  nocturnal,  in  its  time 
of  feeding.  From  the  thinness  of  the  long  snake-like  neck, 
the  birds,  even  when  numerous,  are  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished wheu  they  are  standing  in  a  reed-margined  lake, 
nearly  np  to  the  belly  in  water,  their  bodies,  in  the  shim- 
mering sun-light,  exactly  resembling  tussocks  of  reed.  Tho 
flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Common  Heron,  but  the  note 
is  more  guttural.  The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  small 
mammalia,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  aquatic  insects.  Mr.  Steven- 
son found  that  two  birds  which  he  dissected  were  extremely 
fat;  the  stomach  of  one  contained  two  good-sized  roach — 
one  quite  five  inches  long : — in  the  other  was  merely  a  dry 
pellet  of  monse-hair. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  beak  yellow,  darkest  in  colour  at 
tho  base ;  the  lore  greenish -yellow  ;  irides  bright  lemon  ;  the 
lop  of  the  head,  the  occiput,  and  the  long  occipital  plumes, 
glossy  black,  tinged  with  purple ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  tho 
neck  fawn-colour,  with  descending  streaks  of  bluish-black; 
back  and  wing-coverts  dark  slate-grey ;  the  elongated  fila- 
mentous dorsal  leathers,  chestnut;  tail- feathers  bluish-grey. 
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the  two  central  feathers  dark  slate-grey ;  chin  pale  bnff ; 
neck  reddish-baff,  the  elongated  feathers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  in  front  a  mixture  of  pale  bnff,  chestnut,  grey,  and 
black;  nnder  wing-coverts  chestnat,  the  colour  appearing 
outside  the  point  of  the  shoulder ;  the  breast  rich  maroon- 
red  ;  the  belly  a  mixture  of  maroon  and  dark  grey  and  black ; 
flanks  ash-grey;  thighs  reddish-buff;  tibia  and  inner  edge  of 
tarsus,  with  the  soles,  citron-yellow,  the  rest  of  tarsus  and 
feet  pale  brown ;  toes  long  and  slender ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length,  from  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is 
about  three  feet.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing,  fourteen  to  fourteen  and  a  half  inches.  Weight  from 
2  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  14  ozs.  The  adults  of  both  sexes  are  alike  in 
plumage,  but  the  male  is  the  larger. 

The  young  birds,  till  their  second  moult,  are  usually  with- 
out the  occipital  crest,  as  well  as  the  elongated  feathers  at 
the  base  of  the  neck  and  on  the  scapulars.  The  chin  is 
white;  the  forehead  blackish-grey;  the  crown  and  occiput 
grey,  tinged  with  reddish-brown ;  the  neck  is  pale  reddish- 
brown,  without  the  black  lists;  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
yellowish-white,  with  longitudinal  black  spots;  the  back, 
scapulars,  Things,  and  tail,  deep  grey;  the  feathers  margined 
with  reddish-brown;  the  belly  and  thighs  reddish-white. 
The  upper  mandible  is  blackish-brown ;  the  under  one, 
lores,  and  eyes,  pale  yellow. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  nestling  taken  by  the 
Editor  near  Valencia,  in  Spain,  on  the  29th  May: — Skin 
and  feet  yellowish-green,  yellow  on  abdomen  ;  upper  mandi- 
ble greenish  horn-colour,  lower  mandible  yellow;  iris  pale 
straw-yellow ;  feathers  reddish-brown  ;  hairy  crest ;  shafts  of 
feathers  lead-blue ;  all  edged  with  white  down,  whitest  on 
abdomen ;  claws  horn-white.  The  cry  for  food  was  '  kick, 
kick,  kick,'  harsher  when  the  bird  was  irritated. 


The  Great  White  Heron  cun  only  be  considered  as  a 
very  rare  and  Hccidentul  visitor,  Latham,  in  bis  '  General 
HiBtory  of  Birds,'  refers  to  one  example  said  to  havo  been 
obtained  in  Cumberland  many  years  ago,  and  this  may. 
]ierfaaps,  be  the  example  cited  by  Mr.  .T.  Robson  in  bis 
List  of  the  Birds  of  West  Ciinoberland  (7.ool.  p.  4lfi9), 
•  Sjal.  Nat-  Kd.  II.  i.  p.  289  (I7«fl), 
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as  killed  Ht  Buttermere.     Montagu,  in  Lis  Supplement,  Rays 
that  a  Wbite  Heron  made  its  appearance  on  tbe  borders  of 
the  river  Avon,  in  Devonshire,  in  tbe  autumn  of  tbc  year 
1805,   where  it  was   frequently  observed  by  tbe  Itev.   Mr. 
Vaughan,  in  company  with   three  or  four  of  the  common 
species,    and  sometimes  aloDe  ;    but   its  extreme  wariness 
disappointed  the   many   attempts   to  aboot  it,  altbongh  it 
continued  witbin  tbe  range  of  a  few  miles  for  two  months. 
Messrs.  Sbeppard  and  Whitear,  in   their  Catalogue  of  the   I 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Birds  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  xv.  p.  40),  say, 
"that  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1834,  in  a  walk  on  the  banks   ' 
of  the  river  Stour,  we  observed  a  large  White  Heron  cross   ] 
over  from  tbe    Sufifolk  to  the  Essex  side  of  the  river.      It   I 
appeared  to  be  pure  white,  and  to  stand  np  rather  taller  j 
than  some  Common  Herons,  which  were  feeding  not  far  off. 
A  similar  bird  was  observed   in  the  spring  on  the  Oaklaj  ] 
shores;  and,  subsequently  to  our  ohservation,  one  was  seen  I 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orwell."     A  specimen,  formerly  in 
tbe  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Thurtell  of  Eaton,  appears,  i 
according  to  Mr.  J.  H,  Guriiey,  jun.,  to  have  been  moanted  j 
from  a  skin,  and  not  from  tbe  flesh. 

The  earliest  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  1 
England,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Strickland  in  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  British  Association,  at  its  meeting  I 
at  Newcastle  in  August,  1838  (Report  Trans,  p.  106),  in 
which  he  stated  that  "twelve  or  thirteen  years  previonsly  a 
bird  of  this  species  was  seen  for  some  weeks  about  Hornsea 
Mere,  in  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  some  time 
after  presented  to  the  Author,  in  whose  collection  it  then 
was  in  perfect  preservation,"  Mr.  Strickland  added  that 
"  another,  in  fnii  summer  plumage,  was  killed  by  a  labourer 
ill  the  fields  of  Mr.  James  Hall,  of  Scorhorougb,  near 
Beverley,  about  three  years  ago,  and  was  in  the  possession 
of  that  gentleman  ;"  and  a  third  specimen  of  this  bird  was  in 

■  The  fomier  in  now  (188*)  id  the  Sliiokland  colloction   in  Uib  Muwom  ■ 
York,  uid  Mr.  W.  B.  Clwke  gives  th«  dale  o(  itc 
(Torki.  Verteba.  p.  frO),     The  second  i*  now,  act 
in  tbe  Rudalcn  collertiDn  in  tbe  Ynrk  Mii-irurD. 
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the  collection  of  Mr.  Foljambe,  of  Oslierton,  near  Worksop 
[Id  Nottinghamsbirtj],  witL  a  label  on  the  case  stating  it  to 
hare  been  killed  near  that  place."  A  third  Yorkshire  ex- 
ample, Bhot  at  New  Hall,  near  Barnsley,  in  1821,  is  in  the 
poBsession  of  Sir  Joseph  Badcliffe  (Clarke,  Yorka.  Verteha. 
p.  50).  The  Author  received  a  notice  of  one  killed  in  Lin- 
colnshire, hut  where  the  specimen  was  deposited  he  did  not 
know ;  and  Mr.  Frederii;k  Holme  sent  him  the  measure- 
ments of  a  specimen  shot  on  the  Isis  in  Oxfordshire,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1833.  An  adalt  male  killed  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1840,  on  Tyninghame  sands,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  by 
Mr.  Martin,  gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  is  in 
the  collection  at  Tyninghame  House,  and  waa  examined  in 
a  recent  state  by  Macgillivray.  Lastly,  one  shot  on  Thorney 
Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1849  (Zool.  p.  2568),  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Isham  Strong,  of  Thorpe 
Hall,  Peterborough.  It  has  the  ornamental  plumes  on  the 
back,  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  between  the  1st  of 
May  and  the  14th  of  July. 

There  are  also  statements  as  to  this  species  baring  been 
recognized,  hut  not  obtained ;  for  instance,  according  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Edward,  on  the  Locb  of  istrathbeg,  and  again 
on  the  coast  of  BanH';  on  the  Solway  and  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland  in  severe  vrinters  ;  on  Romney  Marsh,  Kent,  by 
moonlight ;  and  near  Penzance,  Hut  dismissing  these  records 
for  what  they  may  be  worth,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  six 
British -killed  specimens  are  still  available  for  examination. 

On  the  Continent  this  beautiful  species  of  Heron  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Swedish  Fauna  by  Linnteus  and  Betzius,  who 
say  of  it,  Habitat  in  Scuuia,  visa  ad  Aranlof;  and  Mr. 
Dresser  states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sundstrom,  that 
6ve  examples  have  been  obtained  in  Sweden  between  No- 
vember, 1856,  and  May,  1877.  To  the  western  portions  of 
Eoropo  and  to  the  Azores  it  is  merely  a  straggler,  but  it 
not  nnfreiinently  visits  the  eastern  coasts  of  Spain,  and  the 
marHbes  of  the  eouth  of  France,  breeding,  according  to  Dr. 
Company^,  until  quite  recently,  near  Perpignau.  Alexander 
von   Homeyer  found  a  single  pair  nesting  near  Glogan  in 
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this  Heron  nests  from  October  to  February  in  groves  of 
trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are  submerged  in  the  wet  season. 
In  Ceylon,  Colonel  Legge  describes  it  as  nesting  on  the 
same  trees  with  other  Herons,  Spoonbills,  and  Pelican- 
Ibises  ;  the  surface  of  the  nest  being  almost  flat,  with 
Boarcely  any  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  which  are 
laid  on  a  lining  of  roots  and  twigs.  The  eggs  are  three  or 
four  in  number,  of  a  pale  greenish-blae  coloar,  and  average 
in  measurDmeuts  2-5  by  1-5  in. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  small  fish,  reptiles, 
mollusks,  and  aquatic  insects.  Colonel  Legge  says  that 
"it  leaves  its  fee  ding- grounds  early  in  the  evening,  and 
roHorts  at  once  to  the  tall  trees  on  which  it  nightly  roosts. 
It  is  as  a  rale  a  silent  bird,  but,  when  put  up,  now  and  then 
utters  a  single  note  like  kar." 

Adult  birds  have  the  beak  black  during  the  breeding- 
season,  turning  to  yellow  in  autumn  ;  the  lore  and  bare  space 
round  the  eye,  pale  green  ;  iri(te«  yellow  ;  the  whole  plumage 
white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  of  the  head  very  slightly 
elongated ;  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  front,  more 
so  ;  the  interscapulars  and  dorsal  feathers  very  long  and  fila- 
meutons  in  spring,  but  absent  in  autumn  ;  legs,  toes,  and 
claws  almost  black :  the  tibia  paler. 

Adult  males  and  females  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the 
former  are  the  larger  and  have  the  plumes  more  developed. 

The  whole  length  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end 
of  tbe  tail  is  about  throe  feet  four  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  tbe  end  of  the  wing,  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  ; 
length  of  the  tarsus  seven  inches  and  a  half. 

Young  birds  do  not  acquu'e  tLe  elongated  feathers  daring 
their  first  or  second  year;  the  bill  is  yellowish  and  the  legs 
are  paler.  A  nestUng  from  the  Lower  Volga,  lent  to  the 
Editor  by  Mr.  E.  Bidwell,  is  covered  with  long  hair-like 
greyisb-whito  down ;  the  bare  skin  of  the  throat  is  livid ; 
the  bill  yellowish,  black  at  the  tip  ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish. 


Ardea  oarzktta,  Linnteua.* 
THE  LITTU:  EGRET. 

Ardet  garzetta. 

Thk  Littlk  EoRiiT  is  one  of  the  rarest  stragglers  to  thd  ' 
British  Islauds,  and  some  of  the  records  of  its  reported  oconr- 
reiice  are  fur  &om  being  satisfactory.'}'     Templeton,  in  hia 
'  Catalogue  of  tbe  Vertebrate  Aaimala  of  Ireland,'  says  of  I 

•  Ardta.  Oanata,  Linniuaa.  Sjiit.  Nat.  E.I.  12,  i.  p,  237  (1766). 

f  Tbe  olten  quoted  pun^  from  Fvnnant,  iilentifjiDg  vitb  this  >p«sin  tb* 
thoDUnd  'Bgrittes'  scrred  at  Arcbbishop  NeFiU's  eDtlitouiiBCioa.frBst,  in  ths 
time  of  Bdmrd  IV,,  is  prolobly  fnnoded  on  an  error.  Aa  snggeatad  by 
FlcmiiiK,  nnd  »cae|it«d  b;  Selbj,  the  birds  vere,  do  doubt,  Lapwings.  The  nord 
aiyrrlle  (wkenee  Ej/ret)  ii  probnblj  derived  from  the  iMllan  aghirdne, 
ProcoDfal  aiijTi ;  and  hia  acquired  ths  meaniog  of  a  tuft  of  fsithen. 
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this  bird,  "  Tbere  is  a  siiecimen  in  the  Dublin  Muscuni, 
which  was  shot  in  the  harbour  of  Cork,  in  1792";  and 
Thompson  states  that  there  is  an  entry  in  Ihe  Donation 
Book  of  the  University  Masenm  of  that  city,  dated  December, 
1788,  recording  the  presentation  by  the  Kev.  J.  Elgee.  Wex- 
ford, of  "  a  bird  of  the  species  called  the  Small  White  Heron, 
whose  present  existence  in  the  British  Islands  has  been 
donbted."  These  specimens  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statement  in  Pen- 
nant's '  British  Zoology '  (Ed.  1812,  ii,  p.  21),  "  We  once 
received  out  of  Anglesey  the  feathers  of  a  bird  shot  there, 
which  we  suspect  to  bo  the  Egret,"  The  Rev.  Robert 
Holdswortfa,  of  Brixham,  to  whom  the  Author  was  indebted 
for  many  valuable  communications,  sent  word  that  in  1816 
a  bii^  was  shot  on  Fiatoars,  on  the  i-irer  Dart,  which  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  description  of  the  Egret  in  Montagu'a 
Ornithological  Dictionary  as  a  liird  of  the  second  year,  being 
tinged  with  grey  on  the  neck  and  breast.  The  Rev,  L.  Jenyns, 
in  his  'Manual  of  Bntish  Vertebrate  Animals'  (p.  188),  says, 
"  In  April,  1824,  two  specimens  are  recorded  to  have  been 
killed  nt  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  and  one  of  them  to  have 
been  preserved  ";  but  Couch,  in  his  '  Cornish  Fauna,'  only 
says  vaguely  that  one  or  two  specimens  are  known,  and  in 
the  Edition  of  1878,  the  species  is  omitted  from  his  list. 
However,  ¥ox,  in  his  '  Synopfiis  of  the  Newcaatle  Museum  ' 
ip.  254),  qnotes  a  letter  from  II.  Mewburn,  dated  St. 
German's,  7th  March,  1826,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  pair 
of  Egrets  obtained  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dale,  the  welb  known  Entomologist,  states  (Mag, 
Nat.  Hist.  ix.  p.  ,598),  that  he  had  a  memorandum  of  an 
Egret  having  been  shot  near  the  river  Stour,  at  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1822,  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Lockyer,  who  sold  it  to  Mr,  Barrow,  of  Christ- 
churcb,  by  whora  it  was  preserved.*     Mr.  Dale  goes  on  to 


•  Mr.  K.  H.rt  of  Chrisl 
into  the  hand)  o[  CapU  T 
Iraee  %  bird  Mid  h;  Hi,  \ 
Jan.,  Zool.  ■.*.  p.  1,S]3). 


1  infocnia  tho  EJitoi  that  tbis  eumple  paraed 
i>bo«g  late  Mr.  H>rt  porchawd  it.  Be  rannot 
I  faave  been  ibot  atar  I[a;Ie  Irf.  J.  H.  Gnmey, 


J 
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say  that  in  March,  19'2G,  at  a  K»le  iu  SoQthampton,  au  Egi'et, 
Bupposed  to  Imvt!  I>eeii  shot  iu  ihe  iieighlKmrhood,  fetched 
£5  J59.  Upon  this  the  late  W.  Christy,  jun.,  adds  (p.  647)  :— 
"  I  have  a  very  fine  ttpecimen  of  the  Egret,  said  to  have 
been  shot  at  or  near  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire. 
I  bought  it  of  a  very  respectable  bird-stuffsr,  who  assui'ed 
me  he  had  received  the  bird  direct  from  the  persou  who  shot 
it.  Still  I  confess  I  had  my  doubts,  and  bought  the  skin 
more  for  its  beauty  than  as  un  authentic  British  specimen. 
However,  during  a  visit  in  April  last  to  Lord  Mount  Norris, 
at  Arley  Hall,  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  who 
assured  me  that  within  the  last  few  years  be  had  kuown  of 
three  specimens  of  the  Egret,  and  two  of  the  Little  Bittern, 
having  beeu  shot  at  Siittou  Cutdlield.  I  therefore  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  occurrence  in  this  country,  though 
it  must  be  classed  amoug  our  rarest  birds."  A  bird  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Diamond  of  Twickenham,  labelled  as  "ahot 
by  Roger  Stoughton,  near  Sparham,  Norfolk,  1831,"  has 
proved  to  be  the  American  species  Antfa  caifiUdisaimn  (Tr. 
Norw.  Soc.  iii.  p.  565),  hut  the  specimen  is  known  to  have 
been  stuffed  by  Hadgraft,  who  had  dealings  with  America, 
and  an  nuintcntional  substitution  is  more  than  probable. 

Gould,  iu  his  *  Birds  of  Great  Britain,'  vol.  iv.,  gives  the 
following  particulars,  furnished  by  Lord  Hotham,  respecting 
a  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  >Tames  Hall,  of  Scorborough, 
near  Beverley,  who  writes  :  "  The  Little  Egret  in  my  posses- 
sion was  killed  by  a  lahouier  with  a  stick  in  Ake  [.\ike]  Carr, 
near  Beverley,  about  1840,  and  was  brought  to  me,  tied  up 
in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  covered  with  black  wet  mud  and 
blood,  in  which  state  it  was  sent  to  Mr,  Reed,  of  Doncaster, 
who  restored  it  in  a  marvellous  manner."  Another  York- 
shire occurrence  rests  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Harper,  who  states  (Zool.  1881,  p.  213)  that  an  example 
in  very  fair  plumage,  but  wanting  the  long  occipital  feathers, 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a  bird-pre- 
server, and  had  been  shot  near  Haybourn  Wyke,  near  the 
town  of  Scarborough,  on  the  4th  Januar)',  1881 ;  a  remark- 
able time  of  year  for  a  species  which  hardly  winters  to  the 
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north  of  tLo  Mediterranean.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurnej,  jun.,  etatea 
that  there  is  an  example  iu  winter  dress  in  the  Museum  at 
Wisbeaeh,  labelled  '  South  Liucolnsbire,  December  1851 '  ; 
but  BO  far  as  he  and  Mr.  Cordeaux  can  make  out,  it  was 
given  as  a  skin  by  the  Bev.  F.  Latham,  of  Helpriugham, 
who  thinks  that  he  got  it  iu  Hampshire  ('Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist,'  p.  284).  Mr.  A.  E,  Knox  was  informed  that  a 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley  was  shot  a 
few  years  prior  to  1855  at  Wamhara  Mill-pond,  in  Sussex. 

Last,  aud  most  satisfactory  of  all,  ia  the  record  by  Mr. 
J.  Gatcombe  (Zool.  s.a.  p.  2308)  of  au  adult  which  he 
examined,  recently  killed  at  Countess  Weir,  on  the  river 
Exe,  on  the  8rd  June,  1870,  and  then  belonging  to  Mr. 
E,  H.  Harbottle,  of  Topsham,  uear  Exeter. 

The  Little  Egret  has  not  been  known  to  occur  beyond  the 
Baltic,  and  it  is  a  rare  visitor  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
north  of  France.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  latter  country,  it  is  not  uncommon ;  and  it  is  tolerably 
abundant,  iu  suitable  localities,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  countries  bordered  by  the 
Mediterranean.  The  northern  limit  of  its  breeding-range 
appears  to  be  in  the  wooded  swamps  of  Slavonia,  where  Mr. 
W.  E.  Clarke  found  it  nesting  towards  the  end  of  May, 
1883,  on  the  Obedska  '  bara,'  a  horse  shoe -shaped  marsh,  on 
the  river  Save,  not  far  from  Semlin.  In  tho  same  year 
Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Young  found  this  species  breeding 
in  colonies  on  the  Lower  Daiiube.  It  is  common  during 
the  breeding- season  in  Turkey  and  in  Southern  Russia;  and 
it  has  been  observed  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Persia. 
In  many  parts  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon,  it  is  resident ;  the 
nesting-time  in  the  north  being  from  July  to  August,  and 
in  the  south  from  December  to  Jannary.  Its  range  extends 
from  the  Caspian  to  Japan  and  China ;  it  has  beon  obtained 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  it  visits  the  northern  portions  of  Australia.  In 
the  west  it  is  known  to  visit  tho  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands ;  it  frequents  the  marshes  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  appears  to  be  found  over  the  rest  of 
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that  contineDt  down  to  Cape  ColoDy,  ullboagh   necessarily 
local  in  its  diBtribution. 

TLe  nests  of  the  Little  Egret  are  usually  placed  in  bashes 
and  trees,  together  with  those  of  other  swamp-loving  species; 
the  material  consisting  of  sticks  and  a  few  reeds,  on 
which  are  deposited  the  eggs,  varying  from  three  to  six  in 
number :  of  a  pale  bluish-green ;  averaging  1'8  by  1'3  in. 
Dr.  H.  Gadow  informs  the  Editor  that  be  shot  examples  of 
this  species  on  the  17th  April,  1884,  round  an  isolated  rock 
on  the  south  coattt  of  Porta^al,  on  the  inaccessible  summit  . 
of  which  this  species  appeared  to  be  breeding,  together  with 
some  BpDcies  of  Gull,  Mr,  Scebohm  describes  this  bird  as 
being  very  noisy,  and  uttering  a  note  of  alarm  or  defiance 
resembhng  the  syllables  ak,  ark,  and  ork.  i 

The   food  of  the  Little   Egret  consists  of  small  fishes, 
aquatic  insects,  frogs,  and  worms.  i 

The  adult  bird  in  spring  and  summer  has  the  beak  black ;  I 
the  lore  lavender ;  the  irides  vary  from  yellow  to  pale  I 
lavender  ;  the  whole  of  the  plumage  a  pure  and  delicate  I 
white;  crest  of  two  long  narrow  feathers;  some  elongated  [ 
plumes  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  front ;  feathers  of  the  ' 
back  greatly  lengthened  and  filamentouB ;  the  legs  mostly  ' 
black,  yellowish  on  the  lower  portions,  as  are  also  the  soles  ' 
of  the  feet ;  claws  black.  In  winter  the  dorsal  and  occipital 
plumes  are  absent. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  twenty-five  inches  ;  from 
the  beak  to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  three  inches  and 
a  half;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  eleven 
inches  and  a  quarter ;  length  of  tarsus  four  inches ;  bare 
part  above,  two  inches  and  a  half.  Females  are  rather  ] 
smaller ;  bat  Mr.  J.  H.  Guiuey,  jun.,  says  that  the  plumes  I 
are  sometimes  equally  developed.  I 

Yonug  birds  are  white  with  a  greyish  tinge,  and  have  nO'  J 
elongated  plumes.  A  nestling  from  the  Dobrudscha,  for 
which  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Bidwcll,  is  covered 
with  a  greyish  down  distinctly  tinged  with  buff  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  very  different  from  the  white  of  the  preceding 
species. 
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Ardea  BDBDLCua,  Audonin.* 

THE  BUFF-BACKED  HERON.     (Adult.) 

Ardea  russata. 

Tee  first  notico  of  the  occurreuce  of  this  rare  bird  in 
England  waa  communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society  by 
Montagn  on  the  5th  of  May,  1807  (Trans,  ix.  p.  197)  ;  and 
a  more  detailed  account  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  'Little 
White  Heron,'  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Supplement 
to  hia  Ornithological  Dictionary,  from  which  some  of  the 
following  particulars  are  derived, 

"This  elegant  little  species  of  Heron,  which  was  shot 
X  de  I'Egjpte,  fte..  i.  p.  208, 


near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  latter  end  of 
October,  1805,  had  been  seen  for  several  days  in  the  same 
field,  attending  some  cows,  and  picking  np  insects,  which 
were  found  in  its  stomach.  It  was  by  no  means  shy,  and 
was  fired  at  a  second  time  before  it  was  secured.  The 
situation  where  it  was  shot  is  the  southern  promontory  of 
Devon,  very  near  the  coast,  between  the  Start  and  the 
Prawl."  It  was  jilaced  in  Montagu's  collection  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Luseombe,  of  Kingsbridge,  The  specimen,  which 
is  a  young  bird,  and  proved  on  dissection  to  be  a  female,  ia 
still  [1884]  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Author 
learned  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Holdsworth,  that  it  was  shot 
by  Mr.  F,  Cornish,  at  South  Allington,  in  the  parish  of 
Cbivel  stone. 

In  '  The  Zoologist '  for  1851  (p.  8116),  there  is  a  record 
by  Mr.  A.  Clevland,  that  he  had  obtained  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  the  '  Little  White  Heron,'  which  was  shot  in  the 
south  of  Devon  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year,  but 
no  description  or  farther  particulars  are  given.  Mr.  H. 
Stevenson  included  this  species  in  '  The  Birds  of  Norfolk  ' 
(ii.  p.  151),  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Joseph  Clarke,  who 
informed  him  that  a  young  bird  killed  at  Martham,  near 
Yarmouth,  in  1827,  was  in  the  SalTrou  Walden  Museum  ; 
but  the  specimen  is  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  moth  ;  and  as  neither  Mr.  Stevenson  nor  Mr. 
J,  H.  Gorney,  jun.,  mention  the  Bnff-backed  Heron  in  their 
recently  published  (1884)  lists  of  Norfolk  birds,  it  would 
seem  that  its  antecedents  have  not  borne  investigation. 

The  Buff-backed  Heron  is  essentially  a  southern  bird ; 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  records  an  adult  male,  shot  on  the 
Obedska  '  bara,'  on  the  2fitb  of  May,  as  the  first  known 
occurrence  in  Hungary  or  her  provinces  (Ibis,  1884,  p.  146). 
On  the  Danube  it  appears  to  be  almost  unknown,  and 
although  stated  by  Filippi  to  swarm  on  the  Caspian,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  mistook  for  it  the  Squacco  Heron 
which  has  proved  to  be  abundant  there,  but  which  he  does 
not  mention  (Ibis,  1884,  p.  429),  It  is  a  very  rare  visitor 
to  the  south  of  France,  Italy,   Sicily,  Malta,  and  Greece; 
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ttnd  at  present  its  only  known  breeding-haunts  in  Europe 
are  the  southern  portions  of  the  Spnnish  Peninsnla.  There, 
from  March  to  autumu,  this  species  is  very  common  in  the 
marshes  of  AndatucJa,  where  thousands  may  be  seen  amongst 
the  cattle,  on  the  backs  of  which  they  may  often  be  seen, 
pickinj;  off  ticks ;  whence  their  name  among  the  country- 
people  of  '  Purga-bueyeB,'  a  corruption  of  '  Espulga-bueyee,' 
meaning  '  cattle -cleaners.'  This  Heron  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  Madeira,  In  North  Africa,  from  Morocco  to 
Egypt,  it  appears  to  be  abundant  in  suitable  localities,  and 
it  is  to  8  great  extent  resident  throughout  the  year ;  its 
distrihution  extending  over  ttat  coutinent  down  to  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  also  common  iu  Madagascar,  whore  Mr.  E. 
Newton  thinks  that  its  breeding-season  is  iu  September.  In 
Asia,  its  range  is  only  known  to  reach  to  Palestine ;  for  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  South  China,  and  South  Japan,  it 
is  replaced  by  a  closely- allied  species,  Ardea  coromanda, 
which  is  rather  larger,  has  a  longer  hill,  narrower  at  the 
base,  the  rufous  portion  of  the  breeding-dress  is  a  rich 
orange-colour  and  extends  over  the  whole  neck,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  tibia  is  hare  of  feathers. 

Like  its  congeners,  the  Buff- backed  Heron  breeds  in 
colonies,  making  a  nest  of  dry  sticks  and  twigs  in  the  reeds 
of  swamps,  or  in  trees  :  sometimes,  according  to  Von  Heuglin, 
in  gardens.  Mr.  J.  H.  G-umey,  jun.,  describes  a  colony  of 
about  five  hundred  birds  in  the  Faioum,  which  had  their 
nests  in  a  large  bed  of  dead  tamarisks,  about  two  to  five  feet 
above  tho  water.  At  the  time  of  his  visit — Jane — none  of 
the  nests  contained  young,  and  many  were  in  course  of 
building.  The  eggs  were  usually  three  in  number,  hut  in 
one  nest  there  were  seven  (' Kambles  of  a  Nataralist' 
p,  210).  Their  colour  is  a  very  pale  blue — almost  white — 
the  average  measurements  being  1'8  by  1*3  in. 

The  food  of  this  species  appe?arB  to  consist  of  ticks  (Acari) 
obtained,  as  already  stated,  from  the  cattle ;  beetles  and 
otiier  insects  which  are  turned  up  by  tho  plough;  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  and  locusts.  The  note  of  the  bird  is  likesed 
by  Heuglin  to  the  syllable  firaU. 
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In  the  adult  in  summer,  tlie  Lead,  occiput,  cheeks,  neck, 
and  breast  are  rufous-buff  colour,  the  base  of  each  feather 
being  whito,  and  the  buff-coloured  ends  being  formed  of  the 
loose  filaments  of  the  web ;  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
depends  another  patch  of  feathers,  the  filaments  of  which 
are  sufficiently  elongated  to  reach  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
closed  wings ;  these  feathers,  as  also  those  of  the  occiput, 
and  others  hanging  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  front, 
are  of  a  rufous-buff  colour  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  ia 
white,  a  trifle  creamy  on  the  wing-coverts ;  the  lore  and 
irides  golden-pink;  the  beak  reddish  at  the  base,  yellow  at 
the  tip;  legs  yell o wish- red .  Length  about  twenty  inches. 
Wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip,  nine  and  a  half 
inches.     Tarsus  three  inches. 

Males  and  females  are  alike  in  plumage,  bnt  the  latter 
are  rather  smaller,  and  the  plumes  are  less  developed.  Id 
autumn  and  early  winter  the  rufous  plumes  are  absent. 

The  young  specimen  obtained  by  Montagu  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  The  length  is  about  twenty  inches ;  the  bill  two 
inches  long  to  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  and  of  an 
orange-yellow ;  the  lore  and  orbits  the  same ;  irides  pale 
yellow.  The  whole  plumage  is  snowy  white,  except  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  before, 
which  are  buff:  legs  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  bare  space  above  the  joint ;  these  parts  are 
nearly  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green  ;  the  toes  and  claws  are 
of  the  same  colour ;  the  middle  claw  pectinated.  The  akin 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  almost  black,  so  that  on  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  where  the  feathers  are  thin,  it  is  partly 
aeen,  or  at  least  gives  a  dingy  shade  to  the  white  plumage 
of  those  parts.  On  the  back  of  the  bead  the  feathers  are  a 
trifle  elongated,  but  scarcely  to  bo  called  a  crest ;  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  before,  the  feathers  are  more  elon- 
gated, and,  though  not  slender,  hang  detached  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast :  the  tail  when  closed  is  in  a  slight  degree 
forked,  and  so  short  as  to  be  entirely  covered  by  the  winga 
when  they  are  folded." 
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Aboea  balloideb,  Scopoli.* 

THE  SQUACCO  HERON. 

Ardea  comata. 

More  thaD  forty  examples  of  this  little  Heron  have  now 
been  taken  iu  the  Britiah  lulandB.  The  earlieet  mention  of 
it  as  a  visitor  is  in  the  Minnies  to  the  TranBactious  of  tbo 
Linnean  Society,  iii.,  where  it  is  recorded,  under  date  of  4th 
April,  1797,  that  Mr.  Lambert  presented  a  drafring  of  a 
bird  of  this  epeciee  shot  at  Boyton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1775. 
As  might  be  expected  from  its  distribntion  on  the  Con- 
tinetit,   its   visits   have  almost   invariably  been   in    spring 

*  Addiii  1.  Hiitorico-NfttnnttU,  p.  SB  (1TG9). 


and  Bumtaer.  It  has  been  taken  twice  in  Hampsliire,  and 
once  in  the  Isle  of  Wigbt  (May) ;  three  times  in  Dorset 
(May  and  July) ;  once  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somereetshire ; 
and  twice  in  Devon:  in  July  1840,  and  in  June  1878.  la 
Cornwall,  according  to  fiodd,  about  a  dozen  inetanceB  are 
known — all  in  spring — and  most  of  tbe  examples  were  in 
immature  plumage.  In  Breconehire,  one  (May);  in  Cumber- 
land, one  (July) ;  Shropshire  claims  one  ;  Nottinghamshire, 
one  (August) ;  and  Yorkshire,  one.  On  the  east  coast,  four 
examples  have  been  obtained  in  Norfolk  (May  to  July),  and 
at  least  two  iu  Suffolk ;  and  one  near  G-ainsborough,  in 
Lincolnshire  (June). 

In  Scotland,  an  example  was  shot  on  the  Glasgow  Canal 
on  the  9th  October.  1852  ('Natoralist,'  1853,  p.  61};  and 
Mr.  R.  Gray  exhibited  a  specimen  iu  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  shot  at  Dalmaboy,  in  tbe  parish  of 
Eatho  (Pr.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.  iv.  p.  216).  Six  instances  are 
on  record  of  its  visits  to  Ireland  : — three  in  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Waterford,  and  one  each  in  Kerry  and  King's 
County ;  all  between  May  and  July ;  one,  Loudonderry, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Patterson,  on  the  23rd  November, 
1881 :   an  iiiinBually  late  date. 

On  tbe  Continent  the  Squacco  Heron  is  a  spring  and 
summer  visitor  which  has  only  occurred  as  a  rare  straggler 
in  Northern  Germany,  Deumark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  north  of  Prance,  but  it  becomes  tolerably  common  in 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  breeds.  South  of  that  line  it  is  generally  distributed  in 
suitable  localities  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Europe 
from  spring  to  autumn.  In  Spain  it  arrives  in  ipril,  but 
in  the  valley  of  tho  Danube  it  is  the  beginning  of  May 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.  It  is  known  throughout  tha 
Mediterranean  ;  and  eastward  ita  range  extends  to  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  marshes  of  the  Caspian  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  traced  beyoud  Persia.  In  tho  west  it  has  occurred 
in  the  Canaries :  and  it  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  marshes  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  the  rest  of  northern 
Africa,  including  Egypt,-   being  to  a  great  extent  resident 
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both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  that  vast  Contiuent,  as  far 
south  as  Xamaqua  Laud  on  the  west  aail  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal  on  the  east.  In  Madagascar  it  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
E.  Newton. 

The  Squacco  Heron  breeds,  ns  already  stated,  in  colonies  ; 
its  slight  nest  being  built,  according  to  Mr.  Seebohm,  on 
the  Bsmo  model  as  those  of  the  Little  Egret  and  Night- 
Heron,  the  twigs  radiating  from  the  centre.  Ou  the  Danube 
the  nests  were  in  pollard  willows  ;  but  on  Lake  Halluula,  in 
Algeria,  Canon  Tristram  found  them  on  tufts  of  reeds,  and 
composed  of  great  heaps  of  water-weed  and  rushes.  The 
Sqnacco  is  a  very  late  breeder,  aud  its  eggs  are  seldom  laid 
before  the  10th  of  June  ;  they  are  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  of  a  greenish-blue  colour,  and  average  in  measure- 
ments 1'5  by  I'l  in.  In  its  breeding-haunts  it  is  described 
as  being  very  pugnacious  towards  other  species. 

The  food  of  the  Squacco  Heroa  consists  largely  of  water- 
beetles  and  various  kinds  of  insects,  small  crabs,  moUufks, 
froga,  minute  fish,  and  occasionally  small  mammals,  an 
entire  shrew  having  been  found  in  the  crop  of  one  examined 
by  Mr.  Rodd.  Naumanu  says  that  tliia  species  affects 
the  company  of  awine  ;  but  Colonel  Irby  remarked  that  in 
Spain  it  did  not  frequent  the  grazing- grounds  of  cattle  after 
the  manner  of  the  Buff-backed  Heron.  It  is  a  very  silent 
bird,  but  occasionally  utters  a  harsh  kurr.  Id  its  habits  it 
is  somewhat  inactive,  passing  tlie  greater  portion  of  the 
day  in  one  position,  the  bead  boing  drawn  in  between  the 
shoulders  like  a  Bittern. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  beak  cobalt-blue  at  the  base,  black 
towards  the  point;  the  lore  naked  and  green;  the  irides 
yellow  ;  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  pale  yellow- 
brown,  streaked  longitudinally  with  dark  lines,  the  feathers 
becoming  elongated  towards  the  occiput,  with  a  dark  line 
along  each  outer  edge  ;  the  feathers  forming  the  occipital 
plume  are  eight  or  nine  in  nnmher,  and  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  lanceolate,  pointed,  pure  white  along  the 
centre,  bounded  ou  each  sido  witli  a  black  line,  with  a  very 
narrow  terminal  margin  of  white ;    the  sides,  front  uf  the 
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neck  at  the  bottom,  and  the  back,  rich  baff-coloar;  inter- 
Bcapalars  reddish-brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  elongated ; 
the  webs  disunited,  each  filament  having  the  appearance  of 
a  single  hair,  from  which  circumstance  the  term  comata, — 
hairy — has  been  applied  to  it ;  the  colour  a  pale  reddish- 
brown  in  those  upon  the  surface,  passing  into  a  delicate  buff- 
colour  in  those  underneath ;  the  wings  white,  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  coverts  and  tertials  being  tinged  with  buff; 
rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail-feathers,  white ;  chin, 
throat,  belly,  under  surface  of  the  wings,  the  axillary  plume, 
vent,  and  under-surface  of  the  tail-feathers,  pure  white ;  legs 
yellowish-pink ;  toes  yellow  underneath  ;  claws  black.  The 
breeding-plumage  is  sometimes  not  attained  until  late ;  birds 
shot  by  the  Editor  in  Andalucia  up  to  the  21st  May  being 
still  very  ragged  about  the  neck. 

The  whole  length,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  is  about  nineteen  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  wing,  nine  inches. 

The  sexes  resemble  each  other  at  the  same  age,  but  the 
plumes  are  more  developed  in  the  male. 

In  the  immature  plumage,  which  is  the  more  frequently 
seen  in  this  country,  the  descending  dusky-grey  streaks  on 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  are  longer  and  broader,  and  the 
lighter  ground-colour  is  mixed  with  ashy-brown ;  the  wing- 
coverts  are  tinged  with  buff ;  the  back,  and  the  ends  of  the 
tertials,  are  wood-brown  ;  and  the  younger  the  specimen,  the 
darker  are  the  feathers  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back. 

A  nestling  from  Astrachan,  belonging  to  Mr.  £.  Bidwell, 
is  covered  with  down  of  a  dull  buff-colour  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  of  a  dirtv  white  below. 
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Nycticobax  GBiflEia  (Liutiieus*). 

THE  NIGHT-HERON. 

Nj/cticonu-  Gardeiii. 

IfmiooRtx,  Sltplimtf.—Beik  uluat  the  s*iue  length  u  tbs  fanid,  balkf, 
(trail,  broad,  anJ  dilated  al  the  bue  ;  uppoT  maiKlibU  alightlj  beading  «ad 
carred  mt  the  puiot ;  onder  mudiblo  itnifht.  Noatrils,  longitudiaal,  bterkl, 
but  little  in  adtance  of  the  hue  of  the  beak,  naked,  place  1  in  a  groove,  and 
partlj  CDTered  bj  i  naked  membrane  :  lure  and  orbit»  naki^i.  Lsg>  of  moderate 
length,  naked  for  »  abort  diiiMnce  aboic  the  tanil  joint ;  tanan  longer  than  the 
middle  ti-c  :  its  KatelliG  briagonal  in  lioat ;  Ibeonter  and  middle  toe  united 
bj  •  tnembrene  ;  claws  abort ;  tliat  of  the  middle  toe  peotinnted.  Tail  of  twelve 
broad  and  loodBratelf  horJ  [(.'ithera 
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According  to  Latham  (Synopsis,  iii.  p.  58),  the  first  speci- 
men of  the  Night-Heron  recorded  in  England,  was  shot  near 
London  in  May,  17B2,  since  which  more  than  sixty  examples 
have  been  obtained  in  the  British  Islands.  The  species 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  an  almost  annual  visitor  to 
our  shores  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  the  south-western 
counties  it  has  sometimes  occurred  under  circumstances  which 
invite  the  belief  that,  if  unmolested,  the  birds  would  have  bred 
with  us.  Thus  Mr.  C.  J.  Bulteel  records  in  '  The  Zoologist  * 
(p.  2628),  the  discovery  of  four  Night-Herons  near  Erme- 
bridge,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  23rd  May,  1849,  all  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  bagging ;  about  a  week  later,  from  infor- 
mation he  received,  he  renewed  his  search,  and  killed  two 
more ;  and  on  the  22nd  June  two  more  were  secured,  making 
a  complement  of  eight  adult  birds,  four  males  and  four 
females.  Mr.  Bodd  mentions  that  in  the  second  week  of 
May,  1869,  a  pair  of  Night-Herons  in  adult  plumage  was 
secured  near  Hayle,  in  Cornwall,  the  ovary  of  the  female 
containing  eggs  the  size  of  a  small  bean ;  and  from  infor- 
mation supplied  to  the  Editor  by  the  Bev.  M.  A.  Mathew, 
it  seems  probable  that  a  brood  was  actually  hatched  out  that 
year  near  New  Bridge  on  the  Taw,  in  North  Devon.  Several 
other  examples  have  been  obtained  in  Cornwall  and  Devon ; 
also  in  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  the  southern 
counties  generally.  In  the  eastern  counties  about  a  score  of 
examples  have  been  recorded :  the  last  at  Banworth,  Norfolk, 
in  July  1880 ;  in  Yorkshire  only  four  or  five  ;  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland  still  fewer ;  and  to  the  western  side  of 
the  island  its  visits  have  been  few  and  far  between.  It  has 
also  been  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  many  of  our  inland 
counties,  such  as  Oxfordshire,  Berks,  Bucks,  Northampton- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  &c.  In  Scotland  three  captures  are 
recorded  by  Jardine,  to  which  have  since  been  added  three 
more — all  in  the  south ;  and  one,  in  immature  plumage, 
shot  near  Aberdeen  on  the  9th  January,  1866.  In  Ireland 
examples  have  been  obtained  in  Donegal,  Armagh,  Louth, 
Kilkenny,  Queen's  County,  and  Cork. 

The  Night-Heron  has   been  known  to  visit  the  Faeroes, 
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South  SweJeii,  aDd  Denm»i'k ;  but  eveu  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  late  years 
it  hfts  gradually  receded  from  its  breeding-places  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  in  the 
frreater  part  of  France  it  is  principally  known  on  migration, 
nlthongh  it  breeds  sparingly  iu  tbe  south.  In  the  Spanish 
Peninfiola  it  nests  in  sniiable  localities,  as  well  as  in  the 
marshes  of  Italy,  In  the  island  of  ijardinia  it  is  resident 
throughout  the  year;  and  it  visits  the  entire  coast  and 
islands  of  the  Mediten-anean  on  passage.  It  breeds  in  con- 
siderable numliers  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube;  and  east- 
Hunls  it  ranges  througbont  temperate  Asia  as  far  as  Japan  ; 
l>eing  residfint  iu  India,  Burmah,  and  China ;  and  occurring  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  i»IandB  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
Its  distribntion  extends  over  tlie  whole  of  Africa  and  tbe 
neigbbonring  islands.  Tbe  bird  may  in  fact  bo  described  as 
cosmopolitan  ;  for  in  America,  from  the  Fur  Conntries  down 
lo  Chili  and  the  Falkland  Islands — -including  most  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  and  Bermuda— is  found  a  form  which 
offerB  no  dilTerences  in  plumage,  but  which  is  on  the  aver- 
age slightly  larger  in  size :  and  in  South  America  the 
Utter  developes  into  a  darker  race,  known  by  the  name  of 
N.  oliscunit.  Both  forms  occur  in  tbe  Sandwich  Islands. 
In  the  Malayo- Australian  region  our  bird  is  represented  by 
N,  caletkmkus,  which  has  tbe  mantle,  scapulais,  wings,  and 
l&il  fine  cinnamon -colour. 

Tbe  nesta  of  the  Night-Hei-on  are  generally  placed  in 
hushes  or  pollards,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamps;  hut 
in  places  where  the  birds  are  protected,  they  select  groves 
of  trees,  as,  for  instance,  round  the  great  Honam  Temple  at 
Canton,  where  tlie  birds  are  held  sacred.  Swiuboe  describes 
tbe  nests  as  placed  thickly  in  some  venerable  banyans ;  the 
granite  slabs  that  form  the  pavement  beneath  the  trees  l>eing 

Chg^ubed  with  the  droppings  of  old  and  young,  while  from 
Hkcests  arose  the  chattering  cry  of  the  callow  broods,  for 
Hki  tbe  parent  birds  were  entering  the  whole  day  long, 
looming  more  active  at  sunset.  As  darkness  set  in  the 
noise    and   hubbub    from   the   Iroe.f    ruse  to  a    fearful  pitch 
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(Ibis,  1861,  p.  5!t).     lu  some  parts  the  NiLflit-Herou  makes   , 
its  nest  on  tlie  reede,  and  in  the  swamps  of  Lake  Michigan 
Mr.  Nelson   found  over  fifty  nests  phiceil  in  the  midst  of 
particularly  dense  bunohes  of  wild  rice,  tbe  stiff  iust  year's 
stalks  of  which,  converging  near  the  roots,  formed  a  con-  _ 
venieDt  base   fur  tbeir   support.      The  nests  were  all  well-  J 
built  structures  composed  of  pieces  of  dead  rice-stalks ;  their    , 
diameter  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  a  mau  could 
stand  on  them  without  doing  them  any  perceptible  injury. 
The   eggs,  irom   three  to    five   in    number,  are   of  a  pale 
greenish- blue,  measuring  about  2  by  1*4  in.     Judging  from 
Swinhoe's  experience,  tbe  bird  commences  sitting  on  the  first 
egg  laid,  and  there  is  an  interval  of  two  days  between  each 
egg.     In  Europe  incubation  takes  place  in  May. 

The  food  of  the  Night-Heron  consists  of  water-insects  and  J 
their  larvie,  worms,  snails,  small  fish,  and  frogs.     The  note  of  | 
the  bird  is  a  mourufnl  qiia-tt,  seldom  uttered  except  ss  a  call- 
note  in  the  dusk,  or  when  its  breeding  colonies  are  disturbed.  I 

The  aduit  Night-Herou  lias  the  beak  nearly  black  abova 
and  at  the  point ;  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  and  the 
naked  skin  around   the   eyes,  bluish-grey ;   the  irides 
son  ;    the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  black ; 
the  elongated  occipital  plumes  white,  and  generally  three  in 
number,  but  in  very  old  birds  the  number  is  greater,  and  a 
many  as  ten  have  been  counted  by  Mr.  Rodd  and  others;  I 
BcapnlaiH,  interscapulars,  and   back,  nearly   black,  glossed  I 
with    green ;    wings,   wing-coverts,    nil    the   quill- feathers,  i 
secondaries,  tertials,  and  tail-feathers,  ash-grey ;  throat  and  1 
neck  almost  white,  passing  into  dull  greyish-white  on  tba  I 
sides;   breast,  belly,  thighs,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts, 
nearly  pure  white  ;  legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  claws  black.     The 
female  is  slightly  duller  in  plumage  thau  the  male.     Length, 
from  the  point  of  the   beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  about 
twenty-three  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing,  twelve  inches. 

The  young  Night-Heron  has  the  upper  mandible  of  t 
beak  of  a  dark  brown,  the  edge  on  each  side  lighter 
i^olonr,    and,   like  the  under  mandible   and  the   naked  si 
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around  the  eje,  of  a  jmle  trreeniBh-bvown  ;  iridcB  brown  :  no 
elongnted  occipital  plumes;  top  of  the  head,  back  of  the 
neck,  interacapulavs,  shouldere.  wiiig,  and  wiug-coverts,  clove- 
brown,  the  centre  of  each  feather  being  pale  wood-brown, 
extending  to  the  tip,  but  bounded  on  the  eidea  with  darker 
brown ;  primaries,  secondaviet;,  and  lertiale,  clove-browu 
tipped  with  pale  wood-browii ;  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
H  mixture  of  asb-grey,  pale  brown,  and  clove-brown ;  tail- 
foathers  greyish-brown;  chin,  throat,  neck  in  front,  breaat, 
and  under  surface  of  the  body,  dull  white,  with  elongated 
patches  of  greyish -brown  ;  legs  and  toes  brown,  tinged  with 
green;  claws  dark  brown. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Swinhoe  and  A.  Ander- 
Nou,  that  males  are  capable  of  reproduction  when  still  in 
immature  plumage. 

The  nestling  has  the  bare  skin  of  a  sea-green  ;  the  down 
is  purplish -grey,  tipped  with  white  on  the  crown,  and  whiter 
on  the  flanks  and  belly ;  lore  aud  bill  yellowish -green ;  legs 
greenish  above,  yellow  below. 


ArdktTiI,  a.  R.  ficoyi-.— Be&k  longer  ibui  the  liead,  alEnder,  paitit«i],  g&P 
line  itraiiilit ;  nosLrils,  bual,  liDc&r,  longitadiDiU  ;  ipve  in  front  of  Ibc  ^T* 
bare.  Legs  rather  short  ;  tbn  tibift  festhFKd  nearly  lo  tbe  joint ;  Uawit  »»U 
riarlf  gcutstlate  ;  toes  inodorstelj  Jong,  iliiDder,  tbe  middle  toe  ibortir  thuf  *^' 
tsnoB,  and  iU  claw  pectinated  an  tlie  inner  eilge.  Wing  broad,  ralber  roua*^^' 
the  KCOnd  quill-featber  burelj  lanner  tban  the  first,  nod  a  litlls  loneer  lb»n  *'" 
third.     Tail  abort  and  roanded.  coosiating  of  («n  aoft  fealliers. 

The  Little  Bittern  Ib  the  Bmallest  Britisli  example  ". 
tlie  family  to  which  it  bcloni-s.  It  will  be  perceived  tb»***  ' 
differs  from  tbe  true  Heroua  iu  having  little  bare  space  »t*^*' 
tbe  tarsal  joint,  and  its  toes  are  also  much  loiiger.   It  "pl*^^^^ 

*  Ardra  vtinMa,  LunKo*.  Sjat.  Nat.  Bd.  13,  i.  ]>.  •i*c  [MfS). 
t  LUt  of  Ueners  of  Binlf ,  Aiipandix,  p.  IS  (IftiS). 
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to  occupy  a  somewhat  intermediate  position  between  the 
HeroBO  and  the  Bitterns,  but  ita  affinities  are  closer  to  tbe 
Utter,  inuHmiicb  us  the  tail  consists  of  only  ten  soft  feathers, 
and  it  has  only  two  pairs  of  powder-down  tracts ;  whereas 
tbe  true  Herons  have  three  pairs  of  tbe  latter,  and  twelve 
tail-feathers.  For  it,  and  for  four  or  five  allied  species, 
tbe  genus  Anlelta  has  been  instituted ;  and  altboujjb  the 
structural  distinctions  between  it  and  tbe  true  Bitterns  may 
not  appear  very  marked,  yet  the  colour  of  the  eggs  of  all 
tbe  Little  Bitterns  is  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
prevails  tbe  genus  Botaurus,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  the  adult  males  of  tbe  Little  Bittern  group  have 
a  plumage  distinct  from  that  of  tbe  females  and  young. 

In  this  country  tbe  Little  Bittern  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  summer  visitor,  most  of  the  recorded  examples 
having  been  obtained  between  spring  and  autumn.  The 
Hev.  Richard  Lubbock,  however,  sent  the  Author  word  that 
tbe  specimen  mentioned  by  Mr,  Paget,  in  bis  Sketch  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Yarmouth,  page  7,  as  in  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  J.  Baker,  was  in  immature  plumage,  and  having 
been  caught  by  a  water-dog  at  Hickling,  near  Ludlam, 
during  tbe  extreme  frost  of  1832-3,  was  given  by  himself  to 
Mrs.  Baker's  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Gii-dlcstone,  Itlessrs. 
Sheppard  and  Whitear  also  speak  of  one  killed  in  tbe 
winter  of  1819  near  Burlingbam ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke,  out  of 
thirteen  occurrences  in  Yorkshire,  gives  winter  dates  for 
two;  and  there  are  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature. 

Some  birds,  if  not  prevented,  would  probably  have  bred 
in  this  country.  Montagu,  in  his  Supplement,  says,  "  A 
female  of  this  rare  species  was  shot  contiguous  to  the  river 
Credy,  in  Devonshire,  iu  the  month  of  May,  1808.  It  was 
only  wounded  in  the  wing,  and  was  kept  alive  for  two  days ; 
and  it  was  observed  to  sit  with  Its  neck  contracted  like  the 
Common  Heron,  but  with  tbe  bill  pointing  upwards.  Upon 
dissection,  about  forty  eggs  were  counted  in  tbe  ovaries, 
some  of  which  were  so  considerably  enlarged  as  to  induce 
an  opinion  that  a  braod  would  have  been  produced  in  this 
twontty,  especially  as  a  male  was  afterwards  shot  not  very 
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distant,  and  had  previously  beeo  seen  near  the  same  place. 
A  third  was  also  killed  in  the  eame  neighbourhood  during 
that  Bummer." 

Early  in  September,  1839,  the  late  Mr.  Heyaham  sent 
the  Author  word  that  about  two  months  preTious  to  the 
date  of  his  letter  a  beautiful  pair  of  adult  Little  Bittema 
were  shot  at  or  near  South  Wulsham,  where  it  was  supposed 
they  had  a  nest,;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  states  that  in  0D« 
instance  a  perfect  egg  was  taken  from  a  female  shot  near 
Lowestoft.  In  a  foot-note  to  a  recent  edition  (1879)  of 
Lubbock's  *  Fauua  of  Norfolk  '  (p.  90),  Mr.  Thomas  South- 
well says  that  Mr.  Rising,  of  Horsey,  assured  him  that  abont 
the  year  162*2-3  a  nest  of  the  Little  Bittern  was  found  at 
Catfield,  close  to  the  parsouage,  and  Mr.  Rising  saw  the  eggs 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lnyton. 

In  the  summer  of  1826  a  young  specimen  of  the  Little 
Bittern  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Windsor; 
and  it  was  believed  to  have  been  bred  there,  from  the 
situation  being  favourable,  and  the  circumstance  of  a  second 
bird  in  the  same  state  of  plumage  being  seen  about  the 
same  spot  for  several  days  at  that  time. 

So  many  examples  of  the  Little  Bittern  have  now  been 
taken  in  various  paiis  of  this  country,  that  only  a  brief 
enumeration  will  be  necessary.  Montagu  mentions  that  one 
WBB  shot  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon, 
near  Bath  ;  the  late  K.  E.  Strickland  sent  the  Author  notice 
of  one  that  was  shot  in  tbe  spring  of  1838,  at  Shobden 
Court,  in  Herefordshire ;  this  species  has  also  been  killed 
in  Shropshire,  South  Wales,  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire,  Hiimpahire,  Sussex,  Kent,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Berkshire ;  a  specimen  in  the  Author's  collection  was 
Idlled  on  Uxbridge  Moor,  and  another  was  shot  at  Enfield 
in  Middlesex ;  and  it  has  occurred  in  Eases.  In  Norfolk 
about  fifteen  have  been  obtained :  most  of  them  on  Hickling 
and  South  Walsham  '  broads ' ;  and  several  in  Suffolk. 
figure  at  the  head  of  this  auhject  was  drawn  from  a  very 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Thackeray, 
King's  College,   Cambridge  ;    several    have  been   taken 
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Lincoluahire ;  tlilrteeQ  in  Yorksliire  ;  oue  at  tlie  moulh  of 
the  Tyoe  :  and  from  another  killed  in  Nortliumbcrland  and 
belonging  to  the  tate  Sir  M,  W,  Ridley,  Bart.,  Bewick's 
figure  of  the  adult  Little  Bittern  waa  taken.  Although 
rarer  on  the  western  sido  of  our  island,  Lanciishire  and 
other  counties  can  show  records,  and  there  is  probably  not 
a  county  in  England  in  which  it  has  not  been  observed. 

In  Scotland  the  occurrences  of  the  Little  Bittern  have 
been  few,  and  at  long  intervals  ;  but  it  has  been  known  to 
etraggle  to  the  Orkneys,  and  once  to  Shetland.  To  Ireland 
it  was  considered  by  Thompson  to  be  a  very  rare  visitant, 
bat  Sir  R.  Payne-GalJwey  says  that  it  is  not  very  unfrequent ; 
and  there  are  records  of  its  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the 
island. 

The  Little  Bittei-n  has  been  known  to  straggle  to  Iceland, 
the  Faeroes,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
tained on  several  occasions  in  Denmark,  but  its  nsnal  migra- 
tions do  not  extend  beyond  the  Baltic.  South  of  that  line 
it  is  found  in  summer  throughout  Europe  wherever  the 
localities  are  suited  to  its  habits;  but  even  from  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  southern  countries,  it  takes  its  departure  in 
autumn,  returning  in  April.  Westward  its  range  extends 
to  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  In  Asia  our  Little  Bittern  is 
found  from  the  Caspian  to  Cashmere— where  it  breeds — 
Nepal,  and  the  north-west  of  India ;  but  to  the  eastward  it 
is  replaced  by  an  allied  species,  ArdHin  sinmais,  in  which 
the  back  is  brown  instead  of  black.  Our  bird  is  distributed 
over  the  greater  part  of  North  .\frica,  and  migrates  in  some 
numbers  as  far  south  as  the  Transvaal,  but  the  represen- 
tative species  of  South  Africa  is  A.  podiceps.  In  America 
there  is  a  still  smaller  species,  A,  exiUit. 

The  Little  Bittern  inhabits  marshes  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
plantations  of  osiers,  and  other  moist  situations  in  which 
reeds  and  aquatic  herbage  grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  in  these  it 
skulks  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  becoming  more 
lively  towards  the  evening.  Its  food  is  the  fry  of  fish,  frogs, 
and  other  small  reptiles,  mollusks,  and  insects.  The  note 
of  the  male  is  described  by  the  Rev,  T.  Frere  as  "  resem- 
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bling  the  liark  of  a  dog,  or  more  uearly  the  grunt  a  paviour 
gives  when  dropping  hia  rammer"  (Zool.  p.  2498j.  The 
female,  when  disturbed  from  her  neet,  utters  a  sound  like 
gett,  gelt.  The  nest  is  a  solid  structure  of  flag-leaves  and 
bits  of  grass,  attached  to  upright  growing  reeds,  very  little 
above  the  water;  and  Bometimes,  according  to  Gloger,  a 
deserted  Magpie's  nest  in  some  low  bush  near  a  swamp  is 
utilized.  The  eggs  are  ueually  four  or  five  in  number,  but 
nine  are  said  to  have  been  found ;  they  are  of  a  uniform 
dnll  white,  averaging  in  measurements  14  by  1  in.  Incu- 
bation is  said  to  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  days. 

In  the  adult  male,  the  beak,  lore,  and  irides  are  yellow ; 
the  top  of  the  head,  occiput,  shoulders,  wing-primaries,  and 
tail-feathers,  arc  of  a  ehiuing  greenish -black;  all  the  wing- 
ooverte  buff-coloured ;  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
throughout  its  whole  lengtli,  buff;  the  back  of  the  neck 
almost  bare,  as  in  the  truo  Bitterns,  but  the  feathers  of  the 
sides  of  the  neck  passing  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards 
hide  the  almost  naked  space ;  the  chin  and  the  neck  in  front 
white,  partially  tinged  with  buff;  the  feathers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  in  front  are  elongated,  but  there  is  no  true 
occipital  plume,  or  elongated  feathers,  on  the  back,  as  in 
the  Herons ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  on  each  side, 
jast  in  advance  of  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing,  when  the 
wing  is  closed,  a  few  of  the  feathers  have  dark  centres  with 
buff-coloured  margins ;  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  buff,  with  a  small  patch  of  white  about  the  vent ; 
under  wing-corerts  and  the  axillary  plume  pale  buff;  the 
legs,  toes,  and  claws,  greeni  sh -yellow. 

The  adult  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  a  brown 
tinge  on  the  black  feathers  of  the  occiput ;  the  side  of  the 
head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  are  rufous  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  throat  and  front  neck  huve  brown  shaft-streaks  and  buff 
edges;  the  wing-coverts  are  brownish-buff;  the  back  dark 
brown,  margined  with  buff;  and  the  breast  and  flanks 
much  alreaked  with  brawn. *" 
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Tbe  whole  leo^th  of  the  male  is  about  thirteen  inches. 
From  the  carpal  jnint  to  tbe  end  of  the  wing,  fire  inches  and 
three-qaavters.     Tbe  female  ia  a  trifle  smaller. 

A  young  bird  in  its  first  pluniage,  and  with  some  down 
still  remaining  upon  it, — in  which  state  it  has  been  obtained 
on  tbe  bunks  of  the  Lea  River,  near  Enfield, — has  the  top 
of  tbe  bead  of  dark  brown  ;  the  feathers  of  tbe  neck  white 
at  tbe  base,  pale  yellow-brown  towards  the  end,  with  a 
streak  of  dark  brown  in  the  line  of  the  shaft;  the  feathers 
of  tbe  back  dark  brown,  with  bu  if- colon  red  edges ;  tbe  wing- 
primaries  and  tail-feathers  greyisli -black ;  tbe  outer  web  of 
tbe  first  quill-feather  chestnut;  the  carpal  surface  of  the 
wing  and  the  tertials  reddish-brown  ;  the  wing-coverts  buff; 
breast  pale  buff,  with  long  streaks  of  diisky-brown  in  the 
line  of  tbe  feather ;  thighs  in  front  pule  buff,  without 
streaks,  bnt  varied  with  brown  streaks  behind ;  vent,  under 
tail -co  verts,  and  under  wing-coverts,  pale  huffy-white;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  reddish-brown.  The  dark-colonrod  streaks 
on  the  neck  and  breast,  and  the  broad  light- coloured  margins 
of  the  feathers  on  tbe  upper  surface  of  tbe  body,  are  lost  hy 
degrees, 

A  nestling  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  Bidwell  is  covered 
with  a  soft  ochreou 8- yellow  down,  longer  on  the  back. 
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BotauruB  stdUirls. 

BoiiDftOfl,  SUphau'i'.—Bei.i.  rather  longer  tbnn  the  brail,  atroDg,  1 
Ibaii  bn»d,  the  [lUuidiblei  of  eigaal  length,  oppcr  tnKndibte  enrred  i 
Wktda.  NoBtiils  baul,  linear,  longitutliDal,  lodged  in  b  farrow,  knd  putlj 
cO'ered  bja  naked  membrane.  Legs  of  meiiD  lenglb,  tarsi  KuWIate  ;  toes  long, 
and  slender,  all  unequal,  the  middle  toe  be  long  as  tbe  taraus ;  hind  toe  long, 
■rtira'aled  witfa  the  interior  toe,  and  on  tbe  same  plane  r  clawB  long,  that  of  Ui 
middle  tos  pectinated.  Wing  long,  lallier  rounded,  tlie  first  tbree  c|aill-fealbm>  J 
the  tongnt,  and  nearlj  equal.     Tail  of  ten  aoft  feathfra. 


•  A  r'I'n  ^tUaril 
t  .Shawa  Seuersl 
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,  wbeu  large  portions  of  the  British  Islands 
were  uncultivated,  and  extensive  marshes  and  waste  land 
afforded  the  Bittern  abundance  of  retreats  congenial  to  its 
habits,  it  was  plentifully  distributed  over  the  country;  but 
aa  cultivation  has  extended,  and  the  marshes  have  been 
drained,  its  numbers  have  gradually  decreased,  and  although 
not  absolutely  a  rare  bird,  its  presence  is  not  always  to  be 
reckoned  upon,  for  in  one  year  it  may  be  tolerably  common, 
and  then  for  several  succeeding  seasons  scarcely  to  be  pro- 
cured at  all.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks, 
Selby  observes  that  at  the  present  day  the  capture  of  a 
Bittern  ia,  in  many  ptirts  of  England,  a  subject  of  great 
interest;  yet  ia  the  winter  of  1930-31,  he  was  credibly  in- 
formed that  no  less  thao  ten  were  exposed  for  sale  in  one 
morning  at  Buth.  In  the  same  season,  according  to  Mr. 
W,  E.  Clarke,  about  sixty  examples  were  obtained  in  York- 
shire; and  Heysbam,  of  Carlisle,  has  recorded  that  during 
the  months  of  December,  1831,  and  January  and  February, 
1832,  eight  specimens  of  the  Bittern  were  killed  in  that 
part  of  Cumberland ;  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
only  a  single  specimen  had  been  met  with  iu  the  same 
district  for  ten  or  twelve  years  previous.  Thompson  says 
that  in  the  winter  of  1830-31  Bitterns  were  unusually 
numerous  in  Ireland.  Allis,  of  York,  sent  the  Author  word 
that  in  the  winter  of  1837  a  bird -pre  server  in  Bath  had  a 
dozen  Bitterns  through  his  hands  iu  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  In  subsequent  years  similar  arrivals  have 
been  noted ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  severe 
weather  on  the  Continent  will  be  followed  by  the  apparition 
of  this  species  in  some  numbers.  In  the  winters  of  1863-4, 
1867,  and  1874-5  there  were  largo  immigrations.  Of 
Lincolnshire  Mr.  Cordeaux  writes  to  the  Editor: — "  I  have 
talked  to  olil  men  who  have  assured  me  they  have  frequently 
heard  the  '  butter-bumps '  [a  well-known  onomatopoelic  name 
for  the  Bittern],  booming  in  the  low  grounds  in  this  parish 
(Great  Cotes)  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Sir  Charles 
H,  T.  Anderson  wrote  me  (Jan.  4,  1875) :  '  A  Bittern  killed 
itself  in  Lea  parish  iu  1814  flying  againsi  a  tree  in  a  fog; 
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and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that,  before  she  married, 
about  the  begitinmg  of  this  century,  she  used  to  hear  them 
booming  in  the  warrens  and  swamps  of  Mantou  and  Twig- 
moor  in  her  afternoon  rides  from  Scawby.'  "  As  regards  the 
other  eastern  connties,  many  particulars  of  great  interest  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  'Birds  of  Norfolk.'  The  Bittern 
has,  naturally,  been  found  more  abundantly  in  the  districts 
best  suited  to  its  habits,  but  there  is  not  a  county  in 
England  in  which  it  has  not  been  obtained  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Before  the  drainage  of  the  fens  the  Bittern  was  an  annual 
breeder  with  us,  and  even  during  the  present  century  several 
instances  are  on  record.     Graves,  in  bis  '  British  Ornitho- 
logy,' mentions  a  nest  on  the  Cam,  in  1821,  which  contained 
four  young  birds  and   an  addled  egg.      The  Rev.  \V.  B. 
Stonehouse,   writing   in   1839,   says,  in  '  The  History  and 
Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,"  in  Lincolnshire,  "  In 
1817  I  shot  two  Bitterns   on  Burringham  Moor,   opposite   1 
Daddythorpe,  and  on   one    occasion  saw  a  nest  containing  J 
four  eggs."     Eyton,  in  his  '  Fauna  of  Shropshire,'  says  a 
hatch  of  these  birds  came  oif  at  Cuaford  Pool,  near  Nufnal, 
in  1836 ;   and  during  the  same  summer,  and  in  the  same  I 
county,  a  pair  of  Bitterns  hred  at  Tonglake,  Albrighton,  in  I 
a  reedy  pond  of  half  an  acre,  surrounded  by  bushes,  aboat  1 
half  a  mile  from  the  Holyhead  road  ;  two  young  birds,  about  I 
half  grown,  were  caught  by  a  farmer's  boy.     In  1849  or  1 
1850,  a  nest  containing  four  eggs  was  found  at  the  I 
Toirs,  near  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  Capt.  A.  W.  M.  I 
Clark-Kennedy  states  on  tbe  authority  of  the  Rev.  Harper 
Crewe  that  a  nest  and  eggs  were  taken  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Tring  Park,  and  tbe  female  shot,  near  Drayton  Beauchamp, 
in  Buckinghamshire  (Zool.  b.s.  p.  1255).'"   Messrs.  Sheppard 
and  Whitear,  in  their  '  Catalogue  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Birds,'  state  that  they  had  once  obtained  an  egg  of  this  bird 
in  the   marshes   of  Norfolk ;   Lnbbock,  in  his  '  Fauna  of  ^ 
Norfolk,'  mentions  several  instances  of  the  young  of  the  J 
corda  reTnlB  U 
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BittiOrn  taken  in  that  county ;  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher  gave 
the  Author  a  drawing  of  one  taken,  with  an  addled  egg,  at 
Ranworth,  hy  Mr.  D.  B.  Preaton,  and  figared  in  '  The 
Zoologist'  (p.  1321).  An  egg  in  the  coUection  of  Prof. 
Newton  was  taken  at  Horsey  in  1841 ;  an  unfledged  bird 
was  picked  up  alive  in  the  marshes  near  Yarmouth  about 
1845,  and  lived  in  captivity  till  the  winter  of  1847 ;  and 
Mr.  Gnmey  has  three  nestlings,  taken  at  Snrlingham  or 
Ranworth  in  1847  or  1848.  The  latest  recorded  instance 
is  of  a  nest  found  on  a  small  broad  at  Upton,  on  the  SOth 
of  March,  1868,  containing  two  eggs,  now  in  the  poasesBiou 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Upcher,  of  Feltwell ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
May  of  that  year  a  young  bird  was  caught  alive  in  the 
same  locality.  Considering  that  out  of  108  specimens  stated 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  have  been  brought  into  Norwich  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  years,  fifteen  were  obtained  in  February, 
ten  in  March,  and  one  in  April,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
unmolested  the  '  boom  '  of  the  Bittern  might  again  bo  heard 
in  our  land  during  the  breeding-season. 

In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  K.  Gray,  the  Bittern  is  not 
a  common  species  anywhere,  but  lie  has  seen  examples  from 
almost  every  county ;  and  it  occasionally  straggles  to  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shetlanda.  In  Ireland 
it  used  to  breed  until  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  in  the 
mamhes  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blackwater  and  Bride,  in 
CO.  Waterford ;  but  now  it  is  priucipally  an  irregular  winter 
visitant. 

According  to  Reinhardt,  the  Bittern  has  once  occurred 
as  a  straggler  in  Greenland.  It  is  a  summer  visitor  to 
Sweden  up  to  about  60°  N.  !at,,  and  its  range  can  he  traced 
through  Northern  Russia  to  latitudes  varying  from  67°  to 
64° :  the  latter  on  the  Yenesei.  Southwards  its  summer 
distribution  extends  throughout  the  entire  Paliearctic  region 
from  the  Azores  to  China  and  Japan.  In  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe  it  is  resident ;  its  numbers  being  augmented  in 
winter  by  migrants  from  the  north.  It  breeds  in  Persia  and 
in  Northern  and  Central  India,  and  has  occurred  in  Burmah ; 
hot  Colonel  Legge  does   not  mention  it  among  the   birds 
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of  Ceylon.  It  appears  to  be  found  in  euitable  localitifld 
tbroughout  Africa,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  had  the  eggs 
brought  to  hira  at  Zocteudals  Vley  in  Cape  Colony,  whera 
ho  found  the  bird  in  great  abandance. 

The  Bittern  is  an  early  breeder,  and  egge  may  be  looked 
for  in  March  and  April.  Extensive  reed  beds,  such  as  still 
remain,  in  spite  of  drainage,  in  Holland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  are  the  nsual  nurseries  of  this  skulking  species; 
bnt  sometimes  it  selects  the  swamps  on  the  margins  of 
unfrequented  lakes.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
amongst  the  thickest  herbage,  and  is  composed  of  dried 
flags  and  reeds  heaped  together.  The  eggs,  usnally  four  in 
number,  are  of  a  uniform  brownish -olive  colour,  sometimes 
of  a  greenish  shade  when  fresh  ;  average  measorementa  2'1 
by  1'5  in.  They  are  probably  laid  at  intervals  of  several 
days,  for  Lubbock  states  that  in  two  instances  the  finders  of 
nests  assured  him  that  of  four  young  in  each,  two  were  much 
older  than  the  others ;  aiid  the  Editor  remarked  consider- 
able differences  in  the  degrees  of  incubation,  in  two  clutches 
which  were  brought  to  him.  The  young  are  produced  in 
about  twenty-five  days ;  they  are  fed  by  the  parents  until 
fully  fledged,  and  do  not  quit  the  uest  till  they  are  nearly 
able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Bitlern  usually  feeds  at  night,  and  is  therefore  seldom 
seen  on  wing  in  the  day,  tut  remains  with  bead  erect  in 
thick  beds  of  reeds,  or  conceals  itself  among  flags,  rushes, 
or  other  rank  aquatic  vegetation,  which  afford  it  a  solitary 
and  secure  retreat.  From  snch  situations  it  is  with  difficulty 
made  to  take  flight,  and  when  at  length  obliged  to  get  on 
wing,  the  pace  is  dull  and  flagging,  and  seldom  sustained  to 
any  great  distance.  Vieillot  says,  that  in  France  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  woods,  and  in  Spain  the  Editor  has  Been 
one  taking  its  rest  during  tbe  heat  of  the  day  on  a  pine-tree. 
In  the  spring,  and  during  tbe  breeding-season,  the  male 
Bittern  makes  a  loud  booming  or  bellowing  noise,  whenoa, 
probably,  the  generic  term  Botdurus  was  selected  for  it; 
but  when  roused  at  other  times,  the  bu-d  is  said  to  otter  A 
sharp,  harsh  cry  on  rising,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Wild  6oose. 
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The  Rev,  W.  B.  Stonehouae,  already  quoted,  eajs,  "  The 
Bittera  always  changes  its  haunts  in  the  dusk  of  the  eveniDg, 
Bud  theu,  rising  in  a  spiral  direction,  soars  to  a  vast  height. 
It  flies  in  the  same  heavy  manner  as  a  Heron,  and  might  he 
mistaken  for  that  hird,  were  it  not  for  the  singularly  resound- 
ing cry  which  it  utters  from  time  to  time  while  on  the  wing  ; 
but  this  cry  is  feeble  when  compared  to  the  hollow  booming 
noise  which  it  makes  during  the  uight  time,  in  the  breeding- 
season,  from  its  swampy  retreats."  When  on  the  ground 
wounded,  the  Bittern  will  strike  at  dog  or  man  ;  and  some 
care  is  necessary,  when  about  to  handle  one,  to  avoid  a  blow 
from  the  point  of  its  sharp  beak.  If  a  dog  advances  upon 
one  that  is  not  entirely  disabled,  the  bird  throws  itself  on  its 
back,  like  a  Hawk,  and  fights  with  its  claws  as  well  as  with 
its  bill ;  and,  owing  to  the  length  to  which  the  drawn-in 
neck  can  snddenly  be  extended,  approach  is  often  attended 
with  danger  to  the  incautious. 

In  '  The  Zoologist '  for  1883  {p.  223)  Capt.  H.  R.  Kelham 
gives  the  following  description  of  a  migiation  of  this 
species: — "On  December  I5th  last,  when  steaming  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo  about  sunset,  a  flock  of  forty  or  fifty 
large  birds  appeared  slowly  flapping  towards  us.  When  a 
long  way  ofi'  I  at  first  mistook  tbem  for  Lapwings,  but  as 
they  passed  close  over  na  I  saw  they  were  Bitterns,  the 
common  BotauruH  atelUiris.  I  never  before  saw  so  many 
together,  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  species. 
They  flew  in  a  V  forraatiou,  but  every  now  and  then  got  into 
great  confusion,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  been  fired  at." 

In  Uie  choice  of  its  food  the  Bittern  is  not  very  particular, 
feeding  on  small  mammals,  birds,  fisbos,  lizards,  and  frogs  : 
in  fact  anything  which  can  be  swallowed  whole.  In  the 
stomach  of  one  examined  in  January,  1826,  the  Author 
found  the  bones  of  a  pike  of  considerable  eize,  and  the 
stomach  of  another  examined  in  February,  1820,  contained 
a  Water  Rail  whole,  and  six  small  fishes.  In  the  stomachs 
of  two  examined  by  Mr.  Blyth,  two  dace,  the  remains  of 
other  fish,  and  some  large  coleopterous  insects,  were  found. 

The  Bittern  was  formerly  in  some  estimation  as  an  article 
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of  food  for  the  table :  the  tlesh  is  eaid  to  reaemhle  that  of 
the  Leveret  ia  colour  and  taste,  with  some  of  the  flavour  of 
wild-fowl.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  aays  that  young  Bitterna 
vera  considered  a  better  dish  than  young  Herons. 

The  beak  ia  greenish- yellow,  the  upper  mandible  varied 
with  dark  horn-colour  towards  the  point ;  the  lore  green ; 
the  iridcs  yollow ;  the  top  of  the  head  black,  tinged  with 
bronze-green ;  the  occipital  foathers  varied  n'ith  transverse 
bars  of  black  and  pale  buff;  all  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  pale  browniBh-bEflf,  irregularly  marked  with  black 
and  dark  reddish-brown;  the  primary  quill-feathers  mottled 
with  greyish-black  and  chestnut-colour ;  tail-feathers  red- 
dish-brown, varied  with  black;  the  cheeks  buff;  the  sides 
of  the  neck  the  same,  but  with  narrow  transverse  lines  of 
dark  brown ;  chin  pale  bufTj-white  ;  from  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  and  down  the  neck  in  front,  are  large  longitudinal 
streaks  of  dark  brown  and  reddish-brown ;  the  feathers  of 
the  breast  blackish- brown  in  the  centre  with  broad  margins 
of  buff;  under  surface  of  the  body  buff,  with  narrow  streaks 
of  dark  brown  ;  legs  and  feet  grass-green  ;  claws  pale  horn-  . 
colour,  the  middle  claw  pectinated.  I 

The  specimen  from  which  the  representation  of  the  Bittern 
here  given  was  taken  was  killed  some  years  ago  in  Denny 
Bog,  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  bird  was  sent  to  the  Author 
by  his  friend.  Major  Gilbert,  of  Bartley,  near  Lyndhurst. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  bird  is  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  | 
wing,  fourteen  inches;  the  hrst  three  quill-feathers  nearly 
equal  in  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Neither  the 
females  nor  the  young  of  the  year  differ  essentially  from 
the  males  in  their  plumage. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  rust-colonred  hair-like  ■■ 
down  on  the  upper  parts ;  the  throat  and  abdomen  dull  j 
vhite. 
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time  makiDg  »  collection  of  birds.  The  specimen  w&s  quite 
fresh  wheu  it  arrived  at  Penrjn,  where  it  was  preserved; 
bat  tbe  sex  was  not  noted.  When  Colonel  George  disposed 
of  his  collection,  this  bird  was  bonght  fur  Montaga,  and  was 
afterwards,  with  his  other  birds,  transferred  to  the  Britieb 
Museum,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  Montaga  distinguished 
it  as  a  new  species,  naming  it  Ardea  lentiginosa,  'The 
Freckled  Heron,'  and  as  such  it  is  figured  in  tbe  Supple- 
ment to  his  Ornithological  Dictionary  (1813).  Tbe  following 
year  tbe  species  received  the  name  of  Ardea  minor  from 
Alexander  Wilson. 

In  Devonsbire,  s  specimen  which  no  longer  exists,  bat 
which  was  recorded  as  "  exactly  correeponding  with  Mon- 
tagu's description,"  was  iu  tbe  collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
Moore,  and  was  obtained  near  Plymontb  on  the  22nd 
December,  1829 ;  and  in  October,  1876,  one  was  shot  near 
Parracombe,  North  Devon  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  4720).  A  bird 
was  shot  in  Hampshire  in  February,  1876  ('  The  Field,' 
lOtb  March,  1877).  In  Sussex,  one,  obtained  in  Pevenaey 
Marshes,  on  the  26th  November,  1867  (Zool.  s.e.  p.  1098), 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Crewe ;  and  one  killed  at 
Araberley  on  tbe  80th  November,  1883,  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  W.  Borrer  {Zool.  1884,  p.  68).  As  regards  Kent, 
one  killed  near  Canterbnry,  about  1854,  has  been  identified 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  {Zool.  s.s.  p.  145).  On  tbe  eastern 
side  of  England  one  shot  at  Slingsby,  near  Malton,  on  the 
4th  December,  1871,  is  in  tbe  collectiou  of  Sir  John  Crewe 
{Clarke,  Yorks.  Verlebs.  p.  51) ;  and  one  was  killed  near 
NortbaUerton,  on  tbe  27th  October,  1882  (Zool.  1884, 
p.  177).  On  the  west  side,  one,  examined  in  tbe  flesh  by 
Mr.  Gurney,  was  secured  in  Anglesea  in  1851  (Zool.  s.s, 
p.  145) ;  and  one,  identified  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  was  killed 
in  October,  1872,  at  St.  David's,  Pembrokeshire  (Zool. 
1883,  p.  341).  In  Lancashire,  a  male,  described  by  Mr. 
Cooper  (Zool.  p.  1245),  was  shot  at  Fleetwood,  on  tbe  8th 
December,  1845;  and  a  bird  believed  to  be  of  this  species 
is  recorded  by  Mr,  J.  R.  Wallace,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

In   Scotland,  an  American  Bittern  was  obtained  by  tbe 
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late  Sir  WilliBm  Jardine  towards  the  cdcI  of  October,  1844, 
in  Damfriesshire ;  aud  in  the  same  county  another,  now  iu 
the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  on  the  25th  March, 
1879  {Zool.  fl.s.  p.  4929).  Mr,  R.  Gray  stutes  that  a  female 
example,  now  in  the  Aherdeen  University  Museum,  was  shot 
near  the  Bridpe  of  Dou,  in  November  ISSi ;  and  in  the 
aotumn  of  1862  one  was  killed  at  Latheron- wheel,  Caithness, 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Bentley  Innes.  About  the  year  1861,  one,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr,  Cliarles  Cowan,  of  Logan  House,  was 
shot  in  the  Pentland  Hills  (Field,  4th  March,  1871).  In 
Islay  one  was  obtained  in  January  1876  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  4801). 

In  Ireland,  the  first  occurrence  is  that  recorded  by  Thomp- 
son, near  Armagh,  on  the  12tli  November,  1845,  and  this 
specimen  is  now  in  tho  Belfast  Museum.  A  female  shot  on 
the  river  Fane,  on  the  borders  of  Louth  and  Monaghan,  on 
the  18th  November,  1868,  and  Bent  to  Lord  Clermont  in  the 
flesh  (Zool.  B.8.  p.  1517),  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Science 
aud  Art,  Dublin,  Ou  the  Ist  November,  1883,  a  male  was 
shot  near  Ballynahiuch,  co,  Down  ('  The  Field,'  10th  Nov. 
1883).  One  was  obtained  near  Cahir,  co.  Tipperaiy,  on  the 
81st  October,  1870  (Zool,  b.b.  p.  2408) ;  and  Dr.  Harvey 
states  that  one,  shot  near  Kineale,  co.  Cork,  on  the  25th 
November,  1875,  is  in  his  own  collection,  and  one,  obtained 
early  in  October  of  the  same  year,  near  Myross  Wood,  in 
the  west  of  co.  Cork,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Townsend,  of  Derry,  Robs  Carberry  ('The  Field,'  18th 
December,  1875). 

An  American  Bittern  was  shot  in  Guernsey  on  the  27th 
October,  1870,  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  in  whose 
collection  it  now  is  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no 
authentic  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  across 
the  Noi-th  Atlantic  is  to  the  British  Islands,  which  are  the 
nearest  land,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of 
these  immigrants  have  received  assistance  on  their  passage, 
by  being  able  to  repose  on  the  spars  of  vessels,  especially  of 
steamers,  where  sqnare-sails  are  less  frequently  employed, 
and  a  bird  might  easily  remain  unobserved  and  undisturbed 


ty  day  as  well  as  by  night,  while  each  twenty-four  hours 
found  it  some  300  miles  further  on  its  way  aoross.     It  could 
probably  exist  without  food  for  far  longer  than  such  a  pasBoge   I 
would  require. 

This  species  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Bttird,  Brewer,  and 
Ridgway,  to  have  a  distribution  almost  co-extensive  with 
the  Northern  Continent  itself.  Richardson  says,  "  It  is  a 
common  bird  in  the  marshes  and  willow  thickets  of  the 
interior  of  the  Fur-countries  up  to  the  SSth  parallel.  Its 
loud  booming,  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  Common 
Bittern  of  Europe,  may  be  beard  every  summer  evening, 
and  also  frequently  in  the  day.  When  disturbed  it  utters  a 
hollow,  croaking  cry."  The  term  niokoko,  applied  to  this 
species  by  Vieillot,  Wagler,  and  others,  baa  reference,  prob- 
ably, to  the  name  by  which  this  bird  is  known  among  the 
Crce  Indiana,  Tho  specimen  from  which  Edwards  drew 
the  representation  given  in  his  Gleanings,  plate  136,  came 
from  Hudson's  Bay.  Mr.  Bernard  Rosa  states  that  its  range 
on  the  Mackenzie  River  ex.tends  even  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
but  the  bird  is  probably  rare  so  far  north.  It  breeds,  as  & 
rule,  wherever  it  is  found,  from  the  Far- conn  tries,  Labrador, 
and  Newfoundland,  to  Te:xas.  It  has  various  names  in 
different  States;  such  as  Indian  Pullet,  Indian  Hon,  and 
Dunkadoo, — a  word,  says  Wilson,  probably  imitative  of  its 
common  note.  It  is  an  autumnal  visitor  to  the  Bermndas, 
in  varying,  but  sometimes  considerable,  numbers ;  it  has 
oocuiTed  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  probably  some  other  West  I 
Indian  islands  ;  and  Mr.  Salvin  obtained  it  in  Guatemala. 
Westwards,  it  is  found  in  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  nest  of  the  American  Bittern  is  a  slight  structure  of  I 
reeds  and  gi'ass  when  situated  on  dry  ground,  but  in  places  f 
where  there  is  a  liability  to  inundations  it  is  sometimes  con-  I 
siderably  elevated.  The  eggs,  usually  four  in  number,  but' I 
sometimes,  according  to  Capt.  Bendire,  from  five  to  seven,  I 
are  equally  obtuse  at  either  end,  and  of  a  uniform  brownish* 
drab  colonr  :  average  measurements  1'9  by  1-45  in. 

Tho  usual  food  of  this  species  consists  of  frogs,  lizards,  I 
and  small  mammals ;  but  as  an  instance  of  its  omnivorous  \ 
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habits,  Mr.  Hurdis,  of  Bormada,  mentions  tbat  the  stomach 
of  one  contained  an  oel  six  inches  long,  a  moase,  a  dragon- 
fly, a  grasshopper,  and  a  portion  of  a  small  goldoii  carp. 
Wilson  says  that  the  bird,  when  fat,  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  excellent  eating;  and  in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans, 
Andnbon  tells  us,  it  is  bought  in  antumn  by  the  poorer 
classes  to  make  gombo  soup ;  but  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  says  tbat 
as  an  article  of  food  the  Bittern  is  not  a  success,  although 
he  has  seen  it  brought  to  table  several  times  under  favour- 
able culinary  circumstances. 

The  note  of  the  male  in  the  early  part  of  the  breeding- 
seasoQ  is  a  deep  choking  eroab,  resembling  the  syllables 
pomp-au-gor,  or  like  the  noise  made  by  driving  n  stake  in 
boggy  soil ;  whence  its  common  name  of  "  Stake-"  or 
"  Post-driver."  Mr.  Samuel  likens  it  to  chmk-a-lank 
chunk,  quank  chtink-a-lunk-ckunk ;  and  says  tbat  he  has 
often,  when  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Maine,  been  deceived 
by  this  note  into  believing  tbat  some  woodsman  or  settler 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  discovered  the  mistake  only 
after  toiling  through  swamp  ani3  morass  for  perhaps  half  a 
mile.  Dr.  Coues  says  tbat  "  besides  this  peculiar  call-note, 
the  bird  has  another,  its  ordinary  cry,  when  its  breast  is  not 
in  the  least  swelling  with  the  tender  passion.  This  is  a 
BiDgle,  abrupt,  explosive  syllable,  something  like  quark  or 
hauk,  delivered  with  a  rough,  guttural  intonation.  It  is 
always  uttered  when:  the  bird  is  surpiised  while  feeding,  or 
when  its  haunts  arc  invaded.  As  it  lives  so  much  among 
reeds  and  rushes,  very  often  the  first  intimation  one  has  of 
its  presence  is  the  energetic  utterance  of  this  note,  to  be 
followed  in  an  instant  by  the  heavy  form  of  the  bird  itself, 
as  it  tops  the  tall  reeds.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  Bittern 
ia  decidedly  a  silent  bird." 

In  the  adult  the  beak  is  lemon-yellow ;  the  upper  man- 
dible dark  brown  along  the  upper  ridge,  and  at  the  point: 
the  lore  greenish-yellow ;  the  iridcs  yellow ;  crown  of  the 
bead  brown,  tinged  with  red  ;  from  the  forehead,  before, 
over,  and  behind  the  eye,  a  streak  of  light  yellow-brown : 
occipnt  and  nape  brown  ;  all  the  back  of  the  neck  below  the 
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nape  bare  ;  interecapnIarB,  back,  ecapulars,  and  wing-coverts, 
rich  brown,  the  centre  of  each  feather  the  darkest  and  most 
uniform  in  colour,  the  edges  freckled  with  the  darker  brown 
on  a  ground  of  yellow-brown  ;  the  primaries  uniform  leaden- 
browu,  slightly  tinged  with  chestnut ;  the  secondaries  brown- 
ish-black, broadly  tipped  with  chestnut  and  freckled  with 
brownish -black ;  all  the  shafts  black ;  tertials  freckled  dark 
brown,  red-brown,  and  buff;  upper  tail-coverts  buff,  freckled 
with  two  shades  of  brown ;  tail-feathers  almost  uniform 
reddish-brown ;  chiu  and  front  of  the  neck  a  mixture  of 
white,  buff,  and  dark  brown  in  streaks;  ear-coverts,  and  a 
line  descending  therefrom,  yellow-brown :  between  this  and 
the  throat  in  front  an  elongated  descending  streak  of  black  ; 
the  loose  elongated  feathers  of  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
neck  down  to  the  breast,  are  brown  along  the  centre, 
bounded  by  a  darker  line,  and  with  broad  edges  of  pale 
buff :  breast  and  belly  buff,  each  feather  with  an  elongated 
brown  central  patch ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  uniform 
buff;  legs  and  toea  greenish-yellow;  the  claws  darker;  the 
middle  claw  pectinated.  As  concisely  stated  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Harting,  in  bis  excellent  '  Handbook  of  British  Birdi 
(p.  151),  the  American  Bittern  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  Old  World  Botauriis  aicllaris  by  its  smaller  size,  more 
slender  legs  and  feet,  and  tbe  uniform  leaden-brown  colour 
of  the  primaries,  which  in.  onr  species  are  broadly  barred 
across  both  webs  with  buff. 

The  young  are  more  reddish  than  the  adults ;  and  the 
mottling  is  coarser,  with  a  tendency  to  form  ragged  tracB- 
verse  bars. 

The  whole  length  is  about  twenty-seven  inches.  From 
the  cai-pal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  eleven  inches  and 
a  half :  the  first  three  quill-featbera  nearly  equal  in  length, 
and  the  longest  in  the  wing ;  the  first  quill-featber  differs  in 
form  from  the  second  and  third,  being  remarkably  pointed 
at  the  end,  while  the  second  and  third  are  rounded. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  yellowish-buff 
lighter  than  in  the  European  Bittern. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  White  Stork  has  ever  been 
more  than  an  irregular  Tieitor  to  the  British  Islands.  So 
long  ago  as  1544  Dr.  William  Turner,  writing  at  Cologne, 
expresses  hia  surprise  that  a  bird  so  common  in  Germany 
should  be  unknown  in  Britain,  except  in  capti\ity.  By 
Merrett,  Willughby,  and  Ray,  it  was  considered  a  very  rare 
visitor  to  this  country ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writing  at 
Norwich,  says,  "I  have  seen  this  bird  in  the  fena, 
some  have  been  shot  in  the  marshes  between  this  and 
Yarmouth."  Wallis,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  North- 
umberland' (i.  p.  336),  mentions  one  which  was  killed  near 
Chollerford  Bridge,  in  the  year  1766,  and  its  akin  being 
nailed  np  against  the  wall  of  the  inn  at  that  place,  drew 
crowds  of  people  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  view  it.  During 
the  present  century,  however,  and  probably  in  conaequence 
of  the  increased  attention  given  to  birds,  a  good  many 
occurrences  have  been  recorded. 

As  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Holland; 
whore  tho  White  Stork  is  a  regular  and  protected  visitor, 
this  species  has  been  more  frequently  observed  in  the  eastern 
counties  than  in  other  parts  of  oar  island.  Messrs,  Oorney 
and  Fisher  point  out  that  one  or  two  of  these  birds  are 
generally  killed  in  Norfolk  every  year,  usually  during  the 
spring  months ;  and  Mr.  H.  Stovenaon  has  enumerated 
twenty-three  occurrences.  An  adult  female,  shot  about  the 
17tb  May,  1861,  at  Woodbaatwick,  contained  an  egg  quite 
ready  for  excluaion,  which  was  only  slightly  cracked  on  one 
side  by  tbe  fall  of  the  bird.  Several  examples  have  also  been 
obtained  or  observed  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  Beapecting 
Lincolnahire,  Mr.  Cordeaux  writes  to  the  Editor,  that  la 
an  old  map,  mdcxxti,  of  the  Isle  of  Asholme,  before  the 
drainage  by  Vermuyden,  '  Stork-carres  '  are  marked  between 
Haxey  and  Wroote,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Idle 
(Idille) ;  but  it  must  ho  roniembcred  that  tbe  term  '  Stork ' 
is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  Heron.  In  the  Humber 
district  Mr.  Cordeaux  bas  only  recorded  a  single  adult  bhrd, 
shot  near  Withemaoa  in  September  1869 ;  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Clarke  mentions  aeven  other  occurrences  in  various  parts  of 
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Yorkeliire.  In  NottinghamBhire  two  have  been  killed  on 
the  Trent.  Mr.  J.  Hancock  states  that  he  observed  one 
over  Preetwick  Car,  in  Northumberland,  in  May  1866  ; 
and  one  was  shot  at  Scremerston  on  the  10th  Jane, 
1874.  Northwards  the  visits  of  this  species  become  mrer ; 
the  records  comprising  one  ia  Berwickshire  in  1848  ; 
one  in  Forfarshire  in  1835  ;  one  iu  Aberdeenshire  in  the 
winter  of  1837-38  ;  one  on  South  Ronaldshay,  Orkney,  in 
1840;  and  two  in  the  Shethmds.  In  the  south,  the  late 
Dr.  Moore,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Goshng,  says,  that 
three  birds  have  been  obtained  in  Devonshire  ;  and  Mr, 
Rodd  mentions  an  adult  killed  in  May  1848,  in  the  Land's 
End  district,  in  Cornwall.  One  was  killed  in  Hampshire  in 
1808  by  the  gamekeeper  of  John  Gnitton,  Esq.,  of  Little 
Park,  near  Wickham;  and  Mr.  E.  Hart  informs  the  Editor 
that  be  has  one  shot  in  Poole  Harbour  in  July  1881.  One 
has  been  killed  near  Salisbury ;  and  one,  out  of  a  flock  of 
four,  was  shot  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  with  regard  to  a  bird 
shot  at  the  end  of  July  1883,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  it  had  escaped  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Astley,  of 
Chequers  Coart,  Tring ;  and  this  observation  applies,  in  a 
less  degree,  to  a  young  bird  shot  in  September  1882,  in 
Kent  (c/.  Zool.  1884,  p.  195).  Several  have,  however,  been 
previously  killed  in  Kent  ;  and  one  so  recently  as  the 
end  of  August  1884,  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Valpy,  writing  to  '  The  Field '  under  date  of  3rd  of  May, 
1884,  says,  "On  Wednesday  evening,  Ihe  23rd  ult.,  about 
a  quarter  to  seven,  while  standing  on  the  new  railway,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Newbnrj,  wo  were  surprised 
to  see  a  flock  of  six  White  Storka  {Cicnnin  nlbn)  pass  close 
to  OS,  flying  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  When  first 
observed  they  were  flying  directly  towards  us.  about  thirty 
yKfds  from  the  ground"  ;  and  on  May  17lh  Mr.  W.  F,  Hall 
writes:  "With  reference  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Valpy's  letter  on 
this  subject,  I  beg  to  state  I  also  witnessed  the  flight  of 
Storks  which  he  described  from  the  Eiiborne  road,  some  few- 
yards  from  the  rectory.  They  were  then  going  in  a  north- 
easterly direction."    It  is  possible  that  if  merely  unmolested, 
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and  in  Natal.  It  ia  said  that  their  nesta  are  built  in  the 
neighboarbood  of  large  swarms  of  ^ouug  locusts,  which 
remain  for  a  long  timo  near  tlie  spot  where  they  are 
hatched,  and  thus  afford  food  for  the  young  Storks  (Layard 
and  Sharpe'a  'B.  South  Africa,'  p.  728). 

The  White  Stork,  from  its  familiarity,  and  the  services 
which  it  renders  to  man  in  some  conntriee  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of  oifal,  has  secured  for 
itself  an  especial  protection,  and  an  exemption  from  the 
pefBecntion  which  is  the  lot  of  the  less  favoured  of  the  fea- 
thered tribcB.  It  stalks  about  in.  perfect  confidence  along 
the  busy  streets  and  markets  of  the  most  crowded  towns, 
and  seeks  its  food  on  the  banks  of  rivera,  or  in  fens,  iu  the 
vicinity  of  its  abode.  Its  periodical  return  to  its  accustomed 
nest,  the  home  of  many  generations,  has  ever  been  regarded 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  ;  and  its  Tisits  to  the  habitations  of 
man  have  not  ouly  been  permitted,  but  welcomed.  The 
date  of  return  depends  upon  the  locality,  and  still  more 
upon  the  season.  In  various  parts  of  Europe  the  nest  of 
this  bird,  bnilt  on  the  chimney  top,  remains  undisturbed 
for  many  succeeding  years  ;  in  Holland,  and  some  districts 
of  Germany,  boxes  and  old  cart-wheels  are  provided  on 
the  tops  of  the  honses ;  and  in  several  continental  cities, 
he  considers  himself  a  fortunate  man  whose  roof  the  Stork 
selects  for  its  periodical  nesting- pi  ace.  Mr.  Benzon,  writing 
of  Denmark,  says,  that  if  the  nest  is  removed  to  another 
place,  the  Stork  takes  possession  of  it  next  season ;  and 
sometimes  a  peasant  sells  a  Stork's  nest  to  a  neighbour,  so 
as  to  bring  liim  luck.  The  structure,  composed  of  sticks 
and  other  coarse  materials,  is  shnllow,  but  being  added  to 
year  by  year,  it  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet.  It  is  generally  placed  on  buildings,  but  trees,  and 
the  ledges  of  cliffs,  are  sometimes  selected.  The  eggs,  from 
three  to  five  in  number,  are  pare  white;  the  average  mea- 
surements being  28  by  2'1  in.  The  yolk  is  of  a  very  deep 
orange-colour.  After  a  month's  incubation  the  young  are 
hatched,  and,  with  great  care,  attended  and  watched  alter- 
nately by  the  parents  until  fully  8edged  and  able  to  provide 
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THE  BLACK  STORK. 

Ciconia  nigra. 

The  firBt  occurrence  of  the  Black  Stork  in  a  wild  state 
in  tluB  country  was  made  kuonn  by  Montagu,  in  a  paper 
read  before  tlie  Linnoan  Society  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1815. 
Montagu's  bird  was  captured  on  West  Sedgemoor,  adjoining 
the  parish  of  Stoke  St.  Oregory,  Somersetshire,  ou  the  ISlh 
of  May,  1814,  by  means  of  a  slight  shot-wound  in  the  wing, 

*  Arjra  ai'jra,  Linmeas,  Sjst.  Nab.  Gil.  12,  i,  p.  235  (]7n6t. 
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wliich  did  not  break  the  bone,  aod  the  bird  lived  in  bis 
poBBeBaion  more  tbau  twelve  months,  in  excellent  health. 
This  example  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Since  that  time  the  species  has  been  observed  on  several 
occasions.  Mr.  Stevenson  fonnd  in  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke's 
MS.  notes  on  rare  birds  at  Yarmouth,  a  record  that  three 
Black  Storks  vere  followed  in  Norfolk  for  some  days  in  the 
year  1823;  and  one,  shot  at  Otiej,  in  Suffolk,  in  October 
1832,  is  stated  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Mitford  (Jesse's  Glean- 
ings, Srd  Ser.  ii.  p.  188)  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Acton  [erroneonaly  printed  Diton],  of  Grundisbnrgh, 
near  Ipswich.  In  November  1831  a  specimen  was  obtained 
on  the  Tamar  or  the  Lynher,  on  the  borders  of  Devon  and 
ComwalJ,  and  was  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  Moore,  who 
saw  the  bird  while  warm.  On  the  22nd  November,  1839, 
a  Black  Stork,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
at  Heron  Court,  ChriHtchurch,  was  killed  in  Poole  Harbour, 
DorsetHhire;  and  in  the  same  locality  another,  now  in  Mr. 
J,  H,  Gumey's  coUeetion,  was  obtained  in  1849.  In  Kent, 
one  was  shot  prior  to  1844  in  Romney  Marsh  ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1856,  another  wos  obtained  near  Lydd  in  the 
same  district.  A  fine  specimen  was  shot  on  Market  Weigh- 
ton  Common  in  1852,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  In  Durham  one,  near 
Hartlepool,  in  August  1862,  was  recorded  by  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Christy  Horsfall  {Zool.  p.  8196).  Mr. 
Gould,  in  bis  '  Birds  of  Great  Britain,'  mentions  an  example 
obtained  at  Olmoor  in  November  1862 ;  and  this  is  possibly 
the  same  which  is  said  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Prior  to  have  been 
shot  on  the  5th  August,  1865,  on  Osmoor,  a  large  tract  of 
iovf-lying  land  some  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Oxford  (Zool.  1877, 
p.  180).  On  the  19tb  of  May,  1867,  an  adult  female  waa 
oViot  in  Norfolk  at  Westacrc,  where  it  had  been  liring  about 
"iver  for  a  week  or  more,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Anthony 
i,  jun.  (Ibis,  1867,  p-  382),  in  whoso  collection  it 
Mr.  J.  H.  Guruey,  jun.,  states,  in  Mason's '  History 
.'  that  one  was  shot  at  Breydon,  on  the  27th  of 
'.     Lastly,  ti  bird  of  this  species  appears  to 
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been  killed  between  July  and  tlie  Sth  of  September,  1883, 
near  Rainham  in  Eases  (Zool.  1884,  p.  429). 

There  is  no  record  of  the  occurrenca  of  the  Bkck  Stork  in 
Scotland;  and  as  regards  Ireland,  the  only  evidence  is  the 
statement  of  Giraldas  Cambrenaia  (1183-86),  who  Bays,  in 
his  '  Topogi-aphia  Hibernica,' — "  Ciconira  vero  per  totam 
insnlam  rarissimie  sunt  illie  nigrie." 

The  Black  Stork  is  only  a  straggler  to  Norway ;  but  it 
breeds  sparingly  in  the  forests  of  the  south  of  Sweden ; 
Denmark ;  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Pomerania,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Germany  ;  Poland ;  Central  and  Sonthern  Russia ; 
the  Dannbian  provinces ;  and  Turkey.  It  also  nests  in 
Spain  ;  and  is  said  to  visit  Madeira.  In  the  rest  of  Europe 
it  occurs  as  a  migrant.  To  the  eastward,  it  is  known  to 
breed  in  Palestine,  and  it  can  bo  traced  through  Persia, 
Turkestan,  Siberia  up  to  55°  N.  lat.,  and  Mongolia,  to  China, 
where,  according  to  Swinhoe,  it  nests  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
moniitainB  near  Pekin ;  and  it  winters  as  far  south  as 
Central  India.  It  is  found  throughout  Northern  Africa, 
from  Morocco  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  generally  distributed  thronghout  that  continent 
down  to  Cape  Colony. 

The  character  of  the  Black  Stork,  as  observed  by  many 
ornithologists,  is  iu  one  respect  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  White  Stork.  Instead  of  domesticating  itself, 
as  it  were,  with  man,  it  shnns  his  society,  and  makes  its 
temporary  dwelling  in  the  most  eecluded  spots,  frequenting 
impenetrable  morasses,  or  the  hanks  of  such  rivers  and  lakes 
as  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  intruders,  and 
building  its  nest  on  forest  trees.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  who 
visited  four  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve  nests  which  still  exist 
in  Jutland,  describes  one  as  a  large  and  heavy  mass  of 
sticks,  about  four  feot  in  diameter,  lined  with  tufts  of  green 
moss,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  depression  about  two  feet 
across,  situated  about  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a 
good-sized  beech-tree.  Another  was  on  an  old  nest  of  tha 
White-tailed  Eagle,  in  a  small  beech,  overlooking  a  wide 
marshy  valley  in  the  forest  (Ibis,  1880,  p.  389).     Mr.  See- 
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bohm  describes  two  similar  nests,  sitnated  respectiTely  on  an 
old  oak  and  a  Scotch  fir.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hodleaton  in  Bnlgaria, 
MeBBTB.  Elwes  and  Buckley  in  Turkey,  the  Editor  in  Spain, 
and  othere,  have  also  found  this  species  nesting  in  clefts  and 
on  ledges  of  cliffs.  The  eggs  are  nsaally  foar  in  number ; 
coarse  in  texture ;  of  a  dull  greyish- white  colour,  similar  to 
that  of  the  egg  of  a  Goshawk ;  and  when  the  shell  is  held 
up  to  the  light,  the  lining  membrane  shows  green,  whereas 
it  is  yellowish  in  the  egg  of  the  White  Stork;  the  ayerags 
dimensions  of  the  egg  also  are  smaller,  being  abont  2*6  by 
2  in.  The  male  stands  by  the  female  while  she  is  sitting, 
and  both  birds  show  comparatively  little  fear  of  visitors  to 
their  haunts.  Incubation  commences  in  April,  and  Mr.  See- 
bobm  fonnd  young  just  batched  on  the  19th  May.  As  a 
rale  the  Black  Stork  arrives  at  its  breeding- stations  rather 
earlier  than  its  congener,  leaving  later  in  the  autumn ;  in 
fact,  it  has  once  been  obtained  in  Sweden  in  winter. 

The  habits  of  Montagu's  bird  in  conHnement  are  thus 
related  in  the  communication  to  the  Linnean  Society  that 
has  already  been  referred  to  ; — 

"  Like  the  White  Stork,  it  frequently  rests  upon  one  leg; 
and  if  alarmed,  particularly  by  the  approach  of  a  dog,  it 
makes  a  cousiderable  noise  by  reiterated  snapping  of  tbo 
bill,  similar  to  that  species.  It  soon  became  docile,  and 
would  follow  its  feeder  for  a  favourite  morsel — an  eel. 
When  very  hungry  it  crouches,  resting  the  whole  length  of 
the  legs  upon  the  ground,  and  supplicantly  seems  to  solicit 
food  by  nodding  the  bead,  flapping  its  unwieldy  pinions, 
and  forcibly  blowing  the  air  from  the  lungs  with  audible 
expirations.  Whenever  it  is  approached,  the  expulsion  of 
air,  accompanied  by  repeated  nodding  of  the  head,  is  pro- 
voked. The  bird  is  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition, 
very  unlike  many  of  its  congeners  ;  for  it  never  makes  use 
of  its  formidable  bill  offensively  against  any  of  the  com- 
panions of  its  prison,  and  even  submits  peaceably  to  be 
taken  up  without  much  struggle.  From  the  manner  in 
whioh  it  is  observed  to  search  the  grass  with  its  bill,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  reptiles  form  part  of  its  natural  food ; 
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even  mice,  worniB,  and  the  larger  insects,  probably  add  to 
its  usnal  repast.  When  eearchiug  in  thick  grass,  or  in  the 
mud,  for  its  prey,  the  bill  is  kept  partly  open ;  by  this 
means  I  have  observed  it  take  eels  in  a  pond  with  great 
dexterity :  no  spear,  izi  common  nse  for  taking  that  fish, 
can  more  effectnally  receive  it  between  its  prongs  than  the 
grasp  of  the  Stork's  open  mandibles.  A  small  eel  has  no 
chance  of  escaping  when  once  roused  from  its  lurking-place. 
But  the  Stork  does  not  gorge  its  prey  instantly,  like  the 
Cormorant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  retires  to  the  margin  of  the 
pool,  and  there  disables  its  prey  by  shaking  and  beating 
with  its  bill,  before  it  ventures  to  swallow  it.  I  never  ob- 
served this  bird  attempt  to  swixn ;  but  it  will  wade  np  to 
the  belly,  and  occasionally  thrust  the  whole  head  and  neck 
nnder  vrater  after  its  prey.  It  prefers  an  elevated  spot  on 
which  to  repose :  an  old  ivy-bound  weeping- willow,  that 
lies  prostrate  over  the  pond,  is  usually  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  quiescent  state  the  neck  is  much  shortened 
by  resting  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  on  the  back :  and 
the  bill  rests  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  over  which  the 
feathers  flow  partly  so  aa  to  conceal  it ;  making  a  very 
singnlar  appearance. 

"  The  Black  Stork,  perhaps,  is  not  more  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  its  food  than  the  White  species:  fish  appears  to 
be  preferred  to  flesh  ;  but  when  very  hungry  any  sort  of  offal 
is  acceptable. 

"All  birds  that  pursue  their  migrative  course  by  night 
in  congregation,  have  nndoubtedlj  some  cry  by  which  the 
wholo  assembly  is  kept  together  :  yet  it  would  appear  that 
at  other  times  the  Black  Stork  is  extremely  mute ;  not  a 
single  note  has  been  heard  to  issue  from  the  bird  in  question 
since  its  captivity." 

Montagu's  correspondence  with  the  gentleman  from  whom 
he  obtained  his  Black  Stork,  will  be  found  in  '  The  Zoologist' 
for  1850,  page  2700,  communicated  by  the  late  Wm.  Baker, 
of  Bridgewater,  himself  an  excellent  naturalist, 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Black  Stork  in  the  menagerie 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  perfectly 
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quiet,  never  using  its  powerful  beak  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
against  its  fellow-prisoners,  and  making  no  noise  except  the 
clattering  sound  which  it  produced  by  the  snapping  of  its 
mandibles.  This  Black  Stork  stood  for  its  portrait  to  illus- 
trate the  ornithological  works  of  Bennett,  Selby,  Gould, 
Meyer,  and  the  Author. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  beak,  and  the  naked  skin  around 
the  eye,  are  scarlet ;  the  irides  reddish-brown ;  the  head, 
neck  all  round,  upper  surface  of  the  body,  wings,  and  wing- 
coverts,  are  glossy  black,  varied  with  blue,  purple,  copper- 
coloured,  and  green  reflections;  the  primary  quill-feathers 
and  the  tail  black ;  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
body,  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  ends  of  the  under 
tail-coverts,  white;  the  legs  and  toes  scarlet;  the  claws 
black. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  sexes. 

The  whole  length  of  the  specimen  kiUed  in  Dorsetshire 
was  three  feet  four  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the 
end  of  the  wing,  twenty-one  inches ;  the  length  of  the  beak 
from  the  point  to  the  angle  of  the  gape,  seven  inches; 
length  of  the  middle  toe  four  inches ;  of  the  tarsus  eight 
inches  ;  of  the  naked  part  above,  four  inches  and  a  half. 

The  colours  in  this  specimen,  which  were  not  those  of 
mature  age,  are  thus  described.  Head  and  neck  dusky- 
brown  ;  wings,  tail,  and  back,  black  or  dusky-brown,  with 
purple  reflections ;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly  white ; 
bill  and  orbits  bright  orange ;  irides  hazel ;  legs  and  toes 
pale  red.  In  very  young  birds  the  beak,  the  naked  skin 
around  the  eyes,  and  the  legs,  are  olive-green,  the  head  and 
neck  being  then  of  a  reddish-brown. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  yellowish-grey  down. 
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PLEQiDIS    FALCINELLD8    (LioilffiUB*). 

THE  GLOSSY  IBIS. 

Ibi»  JaUinellua. 

TllaiDia,  Kaup\. — Beali  long,  Blender,  dtcnrmd,  large  at  the  base,  the 
poilt  dspTMOod,  obtnw.  roundec) ;  upper  inandilile  deeply  groared  titToagboat 
il«  Iflngtfa.  Noctrili  oa  tins  npper  anrface  aad  near  lbs  ba«e  o(  Uis  beak,  oUang, 
numir,  pierced,  id  a  membraac  nhicli  corcra  part  of  lite  aportDrs.  Face  and 
lorei  Dakad,  withonl  feathon,  Lcgi  rather  long,  naked  above  the  tanal  joint ; 
thnie  toe*  in  front,  one  behind  ;  the  anterior  toes  anited  bj  a  membrane  ;  hind 
loe  long,  and  neting  Ita  length  oa  the  groand.  TMI  of  twel >e  leathers,  mnderale, 
ATM.  Wing!  moderate  ;  the  lint  qnill-featlLer  ahorter  than  the  BKond  and  ihinl, 
vhicli  are  tbe  longeit  in  tbe  wing.  Plarflo^  moro  or  lesa  aterk-like,  wanting 
tha  powder-duvD  trscla  of  tbe  Hprone. 

*  TatOalut  FalciniUia,  Linnrus.  8jit.  NaL  E>1.  12,  i.  p.  241  (17116). 
t  Nfttar.  8jat«m,  p.  82  (182B)  ;  from  wXijyot,  ■  aicVle. 
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The  family  of  the  Ibisos,  of  which  Plegadis  forms  a  some-  1 
what  out-lying  genus,  has  no  real  affinity  to  the  Curlews, 
with  which,  owing  to  a  superficial  resemblance  in  the  shape 
of  the  bill,  it  was  formerly  associated.  On  the  contrary, 
its  relationship  is  with  the  Storks  {Ciconiida),  and,  more 
closely,  with  the  Spoonbills  {Plataleidrt).  The  egg  of  the 
Sacred  Ibis  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Spoonbill  (c/.  Ibis,  1878, 
p.  449),  and  so  are,  probably,  the  eggs  of  the  other  typical 
species ;  but  the  members  of  the  small  group  of  which  the 
OloBsy  Ibis  forms  part,  differ  from  the  typical  Ibises  in 
laying  bluish-green  eggs. 

As  pointed  out  by  Montagu,  the  Green,  the  Glossy,  and 
the  Bay  Ibis  of  authors,  with  the  various  systematic  names 
in  use  among  ornithologists,  refer  only  to  various  states  of 
the  Eiame  bird,  depending  on  age  or  season.  The  appearance 
of  the  Glossy  Ibis  in  this  country,  though  not  uncommon, 
is  still  accidental;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  ever  bred  in  oar  islands.  Lubbock,  writing  in  184S, 
remarked  that  fifty  years  back  it  was  seen  in  Norfolk, 
ofteu  enough  to  be  known  to  gunners  and  fishermen  as  the 
'  Black  Curlew ' ;  but  it  waa  rapidly  becoming  rare ;  and 
although  Mr.  Stevenson  enumerates  eleven  instances  of  its 
occurrence  between  1818  and  1833,  yet  since  the  latter  date 
only  three  have  been  met  with  in  that  county.  It  has  also 
been  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Sufiblk.  Two 
were  killed  at  Skegness,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  autumn  of 
1881  ;  and  two  have  been  obtained  in  the  south-east  of 
Yorkshire.  Selby  mentions  a  young  bird  in  hia  own  collec- 
tion, obtained  on  the  Coquet  near  Rothbury,  in  the  autumn 
of  1820  ;  and  from  this  specimen  the  representation  of  the 
Ibis  published  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of  Bewick'e 
British  Birds  was  taken.  In  Scotland  it  becomes  still  rarer, 
and  only  six  occurrences  aie  on  record ;  the  first  being  that 
of  an  adult  bird  killed  on  the  borders  of  the  Loch  of  Kil- 
(Vinquhar,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  in  September  1942,  by  Mr. 

pbnm,  who  communicated  the  fact  to  iAxe  Xuthot.    About 
year  1644  one  was  shot  near  Baiic\uit^,\ti  Tiincardine- 

le,  and  its  wings  given  to  Macgillivr^>>  ,ji\io  i).\ao  meBUoii& 


one  obtained  in  Ayrshire.  Odo  wsb  shot  near  Kirkwall,  in 
Orkney,  in  October  1857  ;  and  an  immature  bird  at  Unst,  in 
the  Shetlands,  in  October  1862,  after  a  south-westerly  gale. 
On  the  4th  October,  1880,  a  male  in  good  condition  was  shot 
on  the  mud-flats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

On  the  western  side  of  England  this  species  is  decidedly 
nncommon,  but  it  has  occurred  several  times  in  Lancashiie, 
and,  according  to  Montagu,  "  The  Ibis  is  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Liverpool.  This  bird  is  termed 
a  Liver,  from  which  that  flourishing  town  derived  its  name, 
and  ia  now  standing  on  the  spot  wbere  the  Pool  was,  on  the 
verge  of  which  the  Liver  was  killed."  The  arms  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool  are,  however,  comparatively  modem,  and 
seem  to  have  no  reference  to  the  Ibis.  The  bird  which  was 
adopted  in  the  arms  of  the  [extinct]  Earls  of  Liverpool, 
was  described  in  a  former  (.-dition  of  Burke's  Peerage  as  a 
Cormorant  holding  in  the  beak  a  branch  of  sea-weed.  In 
the  Flantagenet  seal  of  Livei-pool,  which  is  believed  to  be  of 
I  the  time  of  King  John,  the  bird  has  the  appearance  of  a  Dove 
,  bearing  in  itw  bill  a  sprig  of  olive,  apparently  intended  to  refer 
to  the  advantages  that  commerce  would  derive  fi'om  peace. 
For  a  drawing  of  this  ancient  seal,  with  various  other  par- 
ticulars, and  also  for  a  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  an  Ibis 
near  the  town  of  Fleetwood,  on  the  river  Wyre,  the  Author  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Skaife,  of  Biackburu, 
The  Rev.  Hngh  Davia,  the  friend  of  Pennant,  has  noticed 
that  a  flock  visited  Anglesey,  of  which  four  or  five  were 
ahot ;  and  a  bird  was  obtained  in  Caermarthen  shire  in  April 
1858.  Two  were  seen,  and  one  shot,  near  Sbrewsburj',  on 
the  3i'd  October,  1853.  In  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands 
several  occurrences  have  been  recorded,  at  considerable  in- 
tervals, and  always  in  the  autumn.  To  Devonshire  its  visits 
have  been  rather  more  frequent,  although  they  have  rarely 
extended  to  Somersetshire ;  and  a  good  many  birds  have  been 
attracted  by  the  congenial  district  near  Poole  Harbonr  in 
Dorsetshire.  Examples  have  occnrred  from  time  to  time 
on  the  coasts  of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent;  and  a  few 
VOL,   IV.  H    n 
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fiuarauna,  which  has  a  white  margin  of  feathers  surroundiug 
the  bare  space  on  the  head.  In  Peru  and  Chili  there  is  a 
third  BpecieB,  P.  ridgwayt. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  found  the  Glossy  Ibis  breeding  by 
thousands  in  the  great  bird-colony  already  mentioned  on  the 
Obedska  '  bara  '  in  Slavonia,  wbere  a  single  bush  contained 
one  nest  of  Common  Heron,  two  of  Pigmy  Cormoraut,  three 
of  Night-Heron,  two  of  Little  Egret,  one  of  Squacco,  and 
three  of  this  species,  many  other  bushes  and  trees  being 
equally  laden.  The  nests  of  the  Ibis  were  somewhat  large 
structures  formed  of  sticks  and  a  few  reeds,  placed  on  the 
lower  branches  of  sallow-bushes,  never  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  water,  and  most  of  them  had  the  appearance 
of  floating  on  the  surface,  being  supported  by  submerged 
bodghs.  In  Sind,  Mr.  Doig  found  the  nests  on  the  top  of 
'  kandy '  trees,  and  in  a  colony  visited  by  Col.  Legge,  in 
Ceylon,  in  March  1B72,  the  nests,  described  as  small  and 
almost  flat,  were  placed  upon  the  horizontal  forks  of  small 
branches  in  thorny  trees.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in 
namber,  are  oval  and  of  a  beautiful  greenisb-blue,  roughly 
pitted  over  with  slight  indentations ;  average  measurements 
2  in.  by  1-5  in.  The  young,  when  still  unable  to  fly,  are 
described  by  Col.  Legge  as  clinobing  actively  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  which  the  nests  are  placed,  clinging 
90  firmly  with  their  feet  as  to  be  removed  with  diflBculty. 

In  Earope  the  Glossy  Ibis  lives  principally  on  the  banks 
of  rirers,  and  on  the  shores  of  lakes  or  muddy  flats  which 
Rie  occasionally  flooded  over ;  feeding  on  small  reptiles,  the 
&y  of  fishes,  small  crustacea,  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and 
other  soft-bodied  animals.  On  the  plains  of  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Henglin,  its  diet  consists  of  beetles,  scorpions, 
and  especially  locusts.  In  its  flight  the  pinions  are  beaten 
rapidly,  producing  a  whizzing  sannd,  after  which  tbe  bird 
skims  for  some  distance. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  is  dark  purplo-brown,  the  lore 
and  the  naked  skin  around  the  eyes  olive-green,  tinged  with 
grey ;  the  irides  hazel ;  the  head,  the  neck  all  round,  and 
the  interscapulars,  deep  reddish-brown  ;    wing-coverts  and 
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tertials  dark  maroon-brown  with  brilliant  green  and  purple 
reflections ;  wing-primaries  dark  brownish-black,  tinged 
with  green;  tail-feathers  brownish-black,  tinged  with  purple; 
breast,  sides,  and  belly,  deep  reddish-brown,  like  the  neck ; 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings,  the  flanks  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  dark  brown ;  the  legs  and  toes  bronzed-brown,  the 
claws  olive-brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  twenty-two  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  ten  inches  and 
three-quarters ;  the  first  quill-feather  shorter  than  the  second 
and  third,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  length  and  the  longest 
in  the  wing. 

In  young  birds  the  head,  cheeks,  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  behind  are  dull  clove-brown,  intermixed  with  short 
hair-like  streaks  of  greyish-white  ;  on  the  throat  in  front, 
one  and  sometimes  more  patches  of  dull  greyish-white, 
placed  rather  transversely ;  the  whole  of  the  body  above 
and  below,  the  wings  and  the  tail,  dull  uniform  liver-brown, 
with  very  little  of  the  glossy  tints  observable  in  older  birds, 
which  are  obtained  gradually.  When  barely  able  to  fly,  the 
plumage  is  entirely  brown,  with  a  faint  lustre  on  the  wings. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  close  black  down,  with  a 
yellowish  Y-shaped  band  over  the  crown  ;  throat  barred  with 
dull  white ;  bill  yellow,  with  a  black  tip,  and  a  black  band 
across  both  mandibles  near  the  base ;  legs  and  feet  dull 
flesh-colour. 
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Flatalea  LEi'CORODU,  LintiffinB.* 

THE  WHITE  SPOONBILL. 

Platalea  leucorodia. 

Pl.AtAI.RA.  /iinHfiuf.— Bill  ttij  long,  atrODg,  ver;  mitcb  dnttenei),  ililated 
*t  Hit  point,  ronnded  in  tbc  form  of  ■  opftoD  ;  ii|>per  niuidible  chiuiDelled  and 
tiumcnelj  groovtil  At  the  ban.  NoHrilB  on  tbc  nppet  inrfacs  of  the  beak. 
Dear  together,  oblong,  open,  bonlend  bj  a  membrAne.  Porobciul,  lore,  arbit«, 
And  ebio,  naked,  Legi  long,  Btroog,  tbree  toes  in  front,  united  M  far  ai  the 
■eeond  Articulation  bj  a  membrane,  the  mArginal  e^lge  ol  which  is  deeplj 
eoneare ;  hind  toe  long.  Wingn  rather  large  ;  the  third  qnill-feather  iie«r1j  aa 
Img  aa  the  leoond,  which  is  the  longeat  in  the  wing. 

The  Spoonbill  is  recorded  as  a  Britifih  bird  by  Merrett, 

on  the   anthority  of  Dr.  Turner,  and   Sir   Robert   Sibbald 

*  Platalni  LtMti-rodia,  Unnieui,  S^lt.  Nat.  Bd.  12,  i.  p.  231  (17Afl). 
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speakB  of  it  in  hie  time  as  tiD  accidental  visitor  to  Scotland ; 
adding  tbat  he  bad  received  it  from  Orkney.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  was  contemporary  with  Merrett  and  Sibbald, 
mentions  "The  Flatea  or  Sbovelard,  which  build  upon  the 
tops  of  high  trees.  They  formerly  bailt  in  the  Hernery  at 
Claxton  and  Rudham ;  now  at  Trimley  in  Suffolk.  They 
oome  in  March,  and  are  shot  by  fowlers,  not  for  their  meat, 
but  their  handsomeness ;  remarkable  in  their  white  colour, 
copped  crown,  and  spoon,  or  spatuIe-Uke  bill."  Willughby 
also  describes  a  young  Spoonbill  taken  out  of  the  nest, 
perhaps  at  Trimley.  Mr.  J.  £.  Harting  has  drawn  attention 
(Zool.  1877,  p.  4*25)  to  an  interesting  record  of  the  breeding 
of  the  Spoonbill  in  Susses.  In  a  MS.  sairey  of  certain 
manors  taken  in  1570,  is  a  memorandnm  relating  to  varioas 
parks,  including  Goodwood,  and  it  is  stated  that  "in  the 
woods  called  the  Westwood  and  the  Haslette,  ShoieUrt 
and  Herom  hare  lately  breed  TiicJ,  and  some  ShortUrg 
breed  there  this  year."  It  is  clear  that  this  relates  to  the 
present  species,  and  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  Shoveller 
Duck. 

Pennant  has  recorded  the  visit  of  a  Qock  of  Spoonbills  to 
the  marshes  near  Yarmouth  in  April  177^ ,'  and  since  that 
date  many  have  from  time  to  time  been  observed — and,  so 
&r  as  possible,  killed — in  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  the  eastern 
counties  of  England :  probably  sixty  or  more.  To  the  sonth 
coast  its  visits  have  been  less  frequent,  yet  examples  have 
been  obtained  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Someraetsbire,  Devonshire,  rather  numerously  in  Cornwall ; 
also  in  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  Aberystwith  in 
Wales,  and  in  Middlesex  and  other  counties  along  the 
Thames  valley.  In  the  north  the  occurrences  of  the  Spoon- 
bill are  far  more  rare,  but  Mr.  Clarke  enumerates  nine 
instances  in  Yorkshire. 

Id  Scotland  it  has  been  observed  in  East  Lothian ;  also 

in  the  Outer  Hebrides.     In  the  Orkneys,  besides  the  instanee 

already  mentioned  by  Sibbald,  six  young  birds  were  shot  out 

of  two  flocks,  in  October  1859,  and  the  apecies  has  been 

'   4)btained  in  Shetland. 
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To  Ireland  the  Spoonbill  is  h  very  irregakr  visitor, 
principally  to  the  eouthem  districts ;  occurrences  being  on 
record  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry — where  three  spe- 
cimens were  obtained  so  early  in  the  year  as  the  month  of 
Febrnary— Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Dublin ;  also  in  the 
north,  in  Antrim,  and  donbtfully  in  Donegal. 

In  Scandinavia  the  Spoonbill  is  a  rare  straggler ;  but  in 
Russia  it  has  been  obtained  as  far  north  as  Archangel,  and 
it  breeds  in  the  latter  country  to  the  south  of  56°  N.  lat. ;  also, 
sparingly,  in  some  parts  of  Poland  and  Central  Germany. 
In  spite  of  the  drainage  which  almost  annually  restricts  its 
breeding  area,  it  still  nests  in  several  locahties  in  Holland, 
where  it  usually  arrives  in  April,  leaving  in  September ;  but 
occBBionally  it  has  been  taken  there  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
In  France  it  is  now  only  known  on  passage,  but  in  the  time 
of  Belon  it  used  to  nest  on  trees  in  Brittany  and  Poiton. 
It  breeds  in  Spain,  and  is  of  general  distribution  on  migra- 
tion and  in  winter  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  valley  of  the  Danube  and  Southern  Russia  afford  it 
suitable  breeding-haunts;  in  Asia  Minor,  Dickson  and  Ross 
fonnd  it  nesting  freely  on  the  river  near  Erzeroum  in  May ; 
and  its  summer  range  stretches  across  the  southern  portions 
of  Siberia  to  the  Amoor,  Mongolia,  Northern  China,  and 
perhaps  to  Japan.  Id  India,  where  it  is  generally  distri- 
buted, Mr.  A.  0.  Hume  states  that  he  is  acquainted  with  at 
least  fifty  of  its  breeding- places  ;  and  Col.  Legge  found  it 
nesting  in  small  numbers  in  the  south-east  of  Ceylon.  It 
visits  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  resident  throughout  North  Africa  down  to  the  Somali 
coast,  as  Von  Heuglin  visited  large  breeding  colonies  in 
June  in  the  Dahalac  Archipelago.  In  South  Africa  it  is 
replaced  by  Platalea  tenii'trostrig  ;  and  representative  species 
are  found  in  south-eastern  Asia  and  Australia.  The  Roseate 
Spoonbill  of  America  belongs  to  a  different  genus  (Ajaja), 
and  presents  some  important  structural  variations  from  the 
Old  World  type. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1882  the  Spoonbill  nested  no 
further   from   our  shores   than  the  Horster  Meer,  between 
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Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  aud  visitB  to  that  colony  have 
been  described  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Forbes  (Ibis,  1877, 
p.  412),  and  by  Mr.  Seebohm  (Zool.  1880,  p.  457).  Since  ite 
drainage,  the  Spoonbills  have  moved  to  the  Naarden  Meer, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Amsterdam,  covering  abont  2,300 
acres  in  extent,  of  whiuh  a  thousand  are  now  being  drained ; 
BO  that  the  destruction  of  another  breeding- place  of  thia 
interesting  bird  can  only  be  a  question  of  time,  Mr.  Alfred 
Crowley,  ali-eady  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  breeding 
of  the  Purple  Heron,  has  furnished  the  Editor  with  the 
following  description  of  hia  visit  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1884  :  — "  Taking  a  small  boat  in  tow,  we  were  pnnted  across 
the  open  water,  over  which  were  flying  numbers  of  Sand 
Marlins,  Swifts,  Common  and  Black  Terns,  and  Black- 
headed  Gulls,  the  reeds  being  full  of  Coots,  Moorhens, 
Sedge  and  Reed  Warblers,  &c.,  and  in  the  distance  we  saw, 
rising  above  the  reeds  occasionally,  a  Spoonbill  or  Purple 
Heron.  On  nearing  a  large  mass  of  reeds,  one  of  the  boat- 
men struck  the  side  of  the  punt  with  the  pole,  when  up  rose 
some  fifty  Spoonbills  and  eight  or  ten  Purple  Herons ;  and 
as  we  came  closer  to  the  reeds  there  were  soon  hovering 
over  our  heads,  within  eas;  shot,  some  two  hundred  of  the 
former  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  latter.  Strange  to  say,  not 
a  note  or  sound  escaped  from  the  Spoonbills,  and  only  a  few 
croaks  from  the  Herons.  On  reacbiug  the  reeds  we  moored 
our  pnnt,  and  two  of  the  men,  wading  in  the  mud,  took  us 
in  the  small  boat  about  fifty  yards  through  the  reeds,  where 
we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  Spoonbills'  nests.  They 
were  placed  on  the  mud  among  the  reeds,  built  about  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  high  and  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  to  about  one  foot  at  the  top,  where  there 
was  a  slight  depression,  in  which  lay  four  eggs,  or  in  most 
cases  four  young  birds ;  many  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  and 
several  ran  ofi'  as  we  approached.  In  the  nests  with  young 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  age  and  size,  one  being  about 
a  day  or  bo  old,  and  the  oldest  nearly  ready  to  leave 
nest — some  two  or  three  weeks  old ;  so  that  evidently 
birds  lay  their  four  eggs  at  considerable  intervals,  and  begio 
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to  sit  on  depositing  the  first.  After  wniideriDg  about,  ii 
matter  of  difficalty  on  acconnt  of  tbe  mnd,  we  foand  a  clutch 
of  only  throe  eggs,  and  one  of  four,  which  I  managed  to 
blow.  We  ftlao  obtained  two  clutches  of  eggs  of  the  Purpls 
Heron,  but  some  of  the  latter  had  young." 

At  Erzeronm,  Dickson  and  Boss  state  that  in  May 
"seveml  neats  are  placed  near  each  other,  about  the  middle 
of  the  river.  They  are  made  of  reeda,  hound  together  by 
weeds,  which  are  piled  up  a  few  inches  above  the  water's 
edge.  Over  this  fonndation  dried  reeda  are  placed  in  various 
directions,  to  form  the  body  of  the  neat,  which  is  not  lined 
with  anything,  and  is  just  large  enough  to  allow  one  bird 
to  sit,  and  the  other  to  stand  beside  it :  four  eggs  were 
found  in  each."  In  India  Mr.  Hume  describes  the  Spoon- 
bill as  breeding  in  large  colonies,  along  with  nearly  allied 
Hpeciea,  on  tamarind-  and  peepul-trees — frequently  in  villagea 
^in  the  month  of  Augnat ;  and  ia  Ceylon  Col,  Leggo  found 
the  species  ueating  also,  on  trees,  in  March.  The  eggs, 
QBDally  four  in  number,  are  roagh  in  texture,  of  a  dull 
white,  streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish-brown ;  average 
measnrements,  2'5  by  IS  in. 

The  Spoonbill  feeds  on  small  reptiles  and  fishes,  mol- 
lusca,  aquatic  insects,  shrimps,  sand-hoppers,  &c.,  many  of 
which  it  finds  when  feeding  at  pools  on  the  sea-shore. 
Woltey  noticed  that  in  feeding  the  beak  was  passed  sideways 
through  the  water,  and  kept  open  till  something  palatable 
came  within  its  graap ;  hut  the  action  by  which  the  bird 
effected  thia  was  moat  singular,  for  instead  of  turning  only  its 
head  and  neck,  it  turned  its  whole  body  from  left  to  right 
and  from  right  to  left,  like  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  its 
neck  stretched  out,  and  its  beak  immersed  perpendicularly 
to  about  half  its  depth ;  this  aemicircular  action  was  kept 
np  with  great  vigour,  and  at  a  tolerably  quick  march  (Zool. 
p.  l'21f)l.  Its  flesh  is  dark  in  colour,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of 
good  flavour,  and  without  any  fiahy  taate.  lu  captivity  it 
is  quiet  and  inoffensive,  and,  in  common  with  tbe  various 
species  to  which  it  is  allied,  will  feed  on  any  sort  of  offal. 
Id  the  adult  mate  bird  the  beak  ia  black,  except  the 
VOL.  rv.  I  I 
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lungB  uu  each  side  is  showu.  lu  a  young  Spoonbill  taken 
from  tho  nest,  and  exaiuiued  by  Willugliby  in  refereiice  tu 
this  particular  structure  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
noticed  by  Aldrovandus,  this  peculiarity  was  not  found ;  and 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  wanting  in  other  immature  examples 
{cf.  Zool.  1880,  p.  51-1),  it  would  appear  that  this  formation 
of  the  vocal  organs  (which  is  known  to  exist  in  old  females 
as  well  as  in  old  males),  is,  like  the  occipital  crest,  obtained 
by  neither  sex  till  they  have  acquired  a  certain  degi-ee  of 
maturity. 

The    representation     below   is    one- third    lees   than   the 
nataral  size. 


pHiBNiooPTEECa  IL08E0S,  Pallas.* 
THE  FLAMINGO. 


PmMlOOPiBKiiH,  flriWnt-— Bill  longer  than  tho  be»il,  sbmptl;  besl  l»  " 
middle,  ndge*  of  boLh  insndibles  fnrnitbeil  with  Gna  tnonene  bmelliE ;  n^^ 
liDdw,  anb-bual.  Neck  )or;  loog  unci  aleDiler,  Wingi  modenUly  long 
Gn(  quill-futbei  alightl;  Iha  loageat ;  llie  inaer  ucoDdkries  longar  tl 
folding  Dter,  tbs  cloned  priniMries.  Tul  eliort,  stcd.  htgt  itrj  'M 
aleodar  ;   tbe  chief   portioD  of  Ilia  tibU  b&re  ;  tUBua  brosdlj  wntellBM  i 

Zoogrupbia  Koeso-Anatica.  ii.  p.  S07  (ISU). 
[thologie,  Ti.  p.  532(1760). 
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The  Flahikoo  is  au  iuhabitant  of  Southern  Europe,  but 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  it  occasionally  straggles  to  the 
northern  portious  of  that  continent.  Naumann  states  that 
one  was  shot  at  Akey  in  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  and  during 
the  hot  aamnier  of  1811,  six  birds  in  the  plumage  of 
the  second  year  were  shot  on  the  Rhine  out  of  a  flock  of 
twenty-seyen  ;  a  number  of  others  being  observed  passing 
over  Bamberg  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  a  few  being  seen  in 
various  places  in  July  of  the  same  year.  A.  von  Homeyer 
has  recorded  the  capture  of  an  adult  in  Pomerania  in  Sep- 
tember 1869,  In  France  the  Flamingo  frequents  tlie  great 
marshes  and  salt-lakes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone,  where 
it  certainly  deposited  its  eggs  in  considerable  numbers  so 
recently  as  1869,  although  perhaps  hindered  in  the  work  of 
reproduction  by  persecution  both  then  and  iu  subsequent 
years ;  and  stragglers  not  unfrequently  ascend  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  up  to  the  lakes  of  Savoy.  In  Siberia  one  is  knowu 
to  have  been  obtained  so  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Irkutsk, 
in  52°  N.  lat.  Considering  the  above  facts,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  the  Flamingo  should  have  occurred  on  several 
occasions  in  England  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  the  Editor  that 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  assumption,  without  evi- 
dence, that  all-  the  examples  observed  must  necessarily  have 
been  birds  which  bad  escaped  from  confinement.  Inasmuch 
as  there  are  two  American  Flamingoes  which  are  also  well 
known  in  confinement,  and  are  quite  as  likely  to  have 
escaped,  it  is  significant  that  there  should  be  no  records  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  but  the  present  species, 

A  Flamingo  was  recorded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jackson,  in  '  The 
Field  '  of  the  IGlh  of  August,  1878,  ns  having  been  shot  iu 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey  on  the  2ud  of  that  month,  having  pre- 
viously been  observed  in  Essex ;  but  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
the  Editor  has  been  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  tbo 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  that  a  bird  escaped  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  whs  perhaps  the  above.     No  such 
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picion  attaches  to  a  Flamingo    captured  in    Siaffordshire, 
respectlDg  which    Sir  John  H.  Crewe,  Bart.,  informs  the 
Editor  that  the  bird  was  seen  for  a  week  or  so  on  his  pro- 
perty in  tlie  northern  part  of  the    county,  quite  early  in 
September  1881.     At  that  time  it  was  probably  completing 
the  moult  of  its  primaries  and  rectrices  ;  for,  having  crossed 
the  river  Manifold  to  another  property,  it  was  stoned  and 
captured  by  some  youths,  who  took  it  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  by  whom  it  was  kept  alive  for  a  few  days  and  then 
killed.     The  specimen  was  a  richly-coloured  adult,  and  still 
exists,  although  very  badly  stuffed.     Sir  John  adds  that  he 
made  all  inquiry  he  could  at   the  time,  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  other  likely  places,  without  being  able  to  hear 
of  the  escape  of  any  bird  of  this  species. 

In    'The   Zoologist'   for   1884  (p.  838),   the   followin 
particulars  are  given   by  Lord   Henry   Scott   respecting 
Flamingo  shot  in   Hampshire : — **  I  have  referred  back 
my  journal,   and  find  that  the  Flamingo  was  shot   on  ^Jlike 
26th   of  November,    1883.     It  had  been   flying   about      on 
the  mud   banks  outside  the  Beaulieu  river  for  a  fortni^^lit 
previously,  and  many  people  had  gone  out  to  try  to  sl^^oct 
it.     It  was  very  wild  and  wary,  and  no  one  had  been  abl^^   to 
get  within  gunshot  of  it,  as  it  was  able  to  fly  extremely  i^^^ll, 
and  never  allowed  any  boat  to  approach  near  enough  tc^    it. 
The  coast-guardsmen  frequently  shot  at  it  with  their  ri^Xoa. 
When  I  heard  that  the  bird  was  being  thus  shot  at,  and  lusd 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  long,  I  sent  a  keepex"    of 
mine  (a  naval  pensioner  and  a  capital  hand  with  the  p«3.nt- 
gun)  in  the  gunning-punt  to  try  and  get  the  bird  for    :kxi€. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  but  was  not  able  to  get  nearer  fcliAQ 
about  120  yards.     He  was  laying  the  punt-gun  on  the  t>ixd 
at  about  that  distance,  hoping  he  might  get  nearer  and  sboot 
it  with  the  shoulder-gun,  when  the  Flamingo,  being  ora  ^® 
alert  and  very  wild,  rose  on  the  wing,  and  my  keeper  C^^' 
fired  the  punt-gun  at  it  and  brought  it  down  with  tli*^ 
shots   through  it.      The   bird  is   a   very  fine    grown    43X^^» 
quite  pink  all  over,   and  with  a  good  scarlet  wing.     T'l^^'^ 
was  nothing  to  show  that  it  could  have  been  in  capti'^'^^^J' 
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for  its  wings  wore  quite  perfect,  and  it  waa  extremely  wild 
and  could  iiy  well,  taking  long  flights.  I  cannot  rcmembor 
mncb  about  tbs  weathei'  prenous  to  the  bivd  being  eeen  oiT 
the  Beaulien  river,  for  I  only  relumed  homo  on  the  20th 
from  Scotland  ;  but  there  hod  been  a  great  gale  from  the 
soQtb-west  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Flamingo  bad  been  blown  by  this  gale  to  the  British 
shores.  Whether  it  came  from  North  Africa  or  from  the 
south  of  France  (mouth  of  the  Rlione)  it  is  impossible  to 
tell ;  but  that  the  bird  waa  a  wild  one,  and  had  been  blown 
to  England  by  stress  of  weather,  I  have  no  doubt."  In  this 
case  again  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  bird  had 
escaped  from  confinement. 

Lastly,  Capt.  G,  E.  Shelley  informs  the  Kditor,  that  on 
the  12th  AaguBt,  1884,  when  waiting  for  the  evening  flights 
of  Curlews,  near  New  Romney,  an  adult  Flamingo  flew  past 
with  outstretched  ne^k  and  legs,  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, its  red  wings  and  black  primaries  tihowing  clearly  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  and  his  two  nephews,  who 
put  the  bird  up,  told  him  that  they  got  within  about  fifty 
yards  of  it  while  it  was  feeding  by  the  sea  amongst  a  flock 
of  GuUfl. 

As  already  stated,  the  Flamingo  is  an  annnal  visitor  to  the 
salt-marshes  and  brackish  lagoons  of  the  sonth  of  France ; 
and  M.  Honssillon,  who  has  taken  hundreds  of  eggs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  informs  the  Editor  that  in  some  years 
from  one  to  two  thousand  arrive  to  make  their  nests  on  the 
margins  of  the  etangs ;  they  do  not,  however,  nest  iu  the 
same  place  every  year,  the  amount  of  water  influencing  their 
choice  of  site;  and  they  suffer  much  from  persecution.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  similar  localities  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir  in  the  south  of  Spain;  and  Prof.  Giglioli 
believes  that  a  few  pairs  breed  from  time  to  time  on  the 
lagoons  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  where  numbers  are  found 
in  winter.  The  species  occurs  in  suitable  places  throughout 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  range  extending  from 
the  Canaries  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  on  the  west,  across 
Africa  and   Asia   to  Lake   Baikal.     Southwards  it  can   be 


iuBSmuch  as  no  compete 
year  1883,  in  watcliing 
perfornie<l  the  task  of  incubation.  Epga  have  indeed  been 
obtained  by  tlie  bushel,  but  tbe  waiinesB  of  the  birila  pre- 
cluded any  trustworthy  account,  until  the  visit  of  Mr.  Abel 
Chapman  to  a  large  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. The  following  is  extracted  from  his  narrative  pub- 
lished in  'The  Ibis'  for  1884  {pp.  86-89),  with  which  an 
illustration  of  the  sitting  bird  is  given  from  sketches  made 
on  the  spot : — 

"The  islands  were  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  low 
shores  of  the  '  marisma,'  and  at  tliat  distance  no  land  what- 
ever was  in  sight.  The  only  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
endless  wastes  of  water  were  the  birds ;  a  shrieking,  clamour- 
ing crowd  bung  overhead,  while  only  a  few  yards  oR'  the 
surface  was  dotted  with  troops  of  Stilts,  sedately  stalking 
about,  knee-deep.  Beyond  these  the  strange  forms  of  hun- 
dreds of  Flamingoes  met  one's  eye  in  every  direction : 
flome  in  groups  or  in  dense  masses,  others  with  rigidly 
outstretched  neck  and  legs,  flying  in  short  strings  or  larger 
flights 'glinting'  in  the  Runlight  like  a  pink  cloud.  Many 
pairs  of  old  red  birds  were  observed  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
single  wliite  (immature)  one.  On  examining  narrowly  the 
different  herds,  there  was  an  obTious  dissimilarity  in  the 
appearance  of  certain  groups:  one  or  two  in  particular 
seemed  so  much  denser  than  the  others ;  the  naiTow  white 
line  appeared  at  least  three  times  as  thick,  and  in  the  ceniro 
it  looked  as  if  the  birds  were  literally  piled  upon  each  other. 
Felipe  suggested  that  these  birds  must  be  at  their  '  pajarera,' 
or  breeding- place ;  and  after  a  long  ride  through  rather  deep 
water  we  found  that  this  was  bo.  On  our  approach,  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  herd  from  a  distance 
became  clearly  discernible.  Many  of  the  birds  were  sitting 
down  on  a  low  mud  island  ;  some  were  standing  on  it,  and 
others,  again,  were  in  tbe  water.  Thus  the  different  eleva- 
tions of  their  hodiea  formed  what  had  appeared  a  triple  or 
quadruple  line. 

"  On  reaching  the  spot,  we  fonud  a  perfect  mass  of  nests ; 
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the  low  mud  plateftn  was  crowded  with  ihem  as  thickly  as 
the  space  permitted.  These  nests  had  little  or  no  height : 
some  were  raised  2  or  3  inches,  a  few  might  be  5  or  6 
inches ;  bnt  the  majority  were  merely  circular  bulwarks  of 
mnd,  with  the  impression  of  the  bird's  legs  distinctly 
marked  on  it.  The  general  aspect  of  the  platean  was  not 
unlike  a  large  table  covered  with  plates.  In  the  centre  was 
a  deep  hole  fall  of  muddy  water,  which,  from  the  gouged 
appearance  of  its  sides,  appeared  to  be  used  as  a  reserroir 
for  nest-makiug  materials.  Scattered  all  round  this  main 
colony  were  numerous  single  nests  rising  out  of  the  water, 
and  evidently  built  up  from  the  bottom.  Here  and  there 
two  or  three  or  more  of  these  were  joined  together — *  semi- 
detached,' so  to  speak;  these  separate  nests  rose  some 
6  or  8  inches  above  the  water-level,  and  were  about  15 
inches  across.  The  water  was  about  12  or  15  inches 
deep.  None  of  these  nests  as  yet  contained  eggs;  and 
though  I  returned  to  the  'pajarera'  on  the  latest  day  I 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  (May  11th),  they  still  remained 
empty.  On  both  occasions  many  hundreds  of  Flamingoes 
were  sitting  on  their  nests,  and  on  the  11th  we  had  a  good 
view  of  them  at  close  quarters.  Linked  arm  and  arm  with 
Felipe,  and  crouching  low  on  the  water,  to  look  as  little 
human  as  possible,  we  approached  within  some  70  yards 
before  their  sentries  showed  signs  of  alarm,  and  at  that 
distance  with  the  glass  observed  the  sitting  birds  as  distinctly 
as  one  need  wish.  Their  long  red  legs  doubled  under  their 
bodies,  the  knees  projecting  as  far  as  or  beyond  the  tail,  and 
their  graceful  necks  neatly  curled  away  among  their  back- 
feathers,  like  a  sitting  Swan,  with  their  heads  resting  on 
their  breasts — all  these  points  were  unmistakable.  Indeed 
it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  point  out  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  (the  nests  being  hardly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
flat  mud)  no  other  position  was  possible. 

**  Still  none  of  the  crowded  nests  contained  a  single  egg! 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  Flamingo,  a  bird  which  never 
seemsi  happy  unless  up  to  its  knees  in  water,  should  so  long 
delay  the  period  of  incubation ;    for  before  eggs  could  be 
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hatcLcd  in  these  nests  and  young  reared,  tLe  water  would 
biTo  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  Flamingoes  would  be  left 
Ktnutded  in  the  tnidst  of  a  ecoTching  plain  of  sun-baked 
mad.  Being  nnable  to  return  to  the  mariama,  I  sent  Felipe 
Wk  there  on  2Cth  May  [1883].  when  he  found  eggs;  in 
1872  I  obtained  eggs  taken  on  the  ■24th  of  May."' 

TLe  eggs  are  two  in  number,  with  a  white  chalky  and 
Bometinies  rugose  surface,  beneath  which  the  ehell  is 
greenieh-blae ;  average  meaBurements  3*6  by  2*25  in. 

The  Flamingoes  form  a  distiuet  Order,  related  perhaps  to 
tbe  -wadiog  Ileradioncg.  but  with  far  closer  affinities  to  the 
Bwimming  Anseres.  It  is  therefore  not  snq>rising  to  find 
that  they  swim  well,  and  Mr.  Blandford  states  that  on  one 
occasion,  off  the  Island  of  Hormuz,  be  saw  a  flock  of  the 
present  species  swimming  in  the  sea  at  least  half  a  mile  from 
tne  shore.  Mr.  Hume  remarks  that  a  wounded  bird  when 
pursned  in  deep  water  carried  its  neck  nearly  straight, 
*od  bent  slightly  forward,  jerkiitg  at  every  stroke,  appar- 
**>tly,  of  its  feet,  looking,  in  fact,  as  if  it  was  staggering 
*'*>ng  in  water  just  reaching  to  its  breast.  Mr.  .T.  Gatcombe, 
uowover,  has  sent  the  Editor  two  sketcbes  taken  from  life, 
allowing  the  neck  cun-ed  in  a  very  Swan-like  manner,  the 
*'«ole  of  the  breast  being  depressed  beneath  the  surface  of 
t"e  Water,  whilst  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  are  much 
'"**»ed.  In  flight  the  long  neck  and  legs  are  fully  extended, 
K'Ving  tbe  bird  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  The  following 
^"^phic  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Chapman  : — 

"In  herds  of  300  to  500,  several  of  which  are  often  in 

^'Sot  at  once,  they  stand  feeding  in  the  open  water,  all  their 

***de    under,  greedily    tearing  up  tbe  graseeH    and    water- 

P^mta  from  the  bottom. t     On  approaching  them,  which  can 

"'y  be  done  by  extreme  caution,  their  silence  is  first  broken 


the   sentries,  who  commence   walking   awa 
D  tbe  K\Tgh 


ivith    low 


Acnkc  ruand  a  cutnnj  of  more  tban  400  nnte 
^">»1 'liiiili,  nbtrit  tlia  gponnd  was  then  drj,  but  iril 
*oaM    •nmrlimei  U  ■  foot  bi|{h  round  tbe  nutU, 
";■"»  2  tMt  (Ibii,  1883.  p.  227). 
^   Fkniingoea  an  (t*ted  b;  Deiike  (u  tesd  tbeir  joung  on  rrogi,  to  nbtain 
••ieh  tbfj  Tiiii  k  &«Bb-*atOT  lake  fiTe-Mid-twenty  milm  dbluit,  ti  nigbt. 
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sidered  coDsintaof  the  Geeso,  Swans,  Ducks,  and  Morgan  Hera, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  po^vers  of  Bwimtning  and 
diving,  and  are  comraunly  called.  Wator  Fowl,  From  the 
geograpbiual  position,  extent,  and  varied  character  of  the 
British  Islands,  the  species  of  this    Order  are  oumerous. 

•  TandliEnb,  rieutffib.  Vngclli.  ii.  p.  .'IS'i  (ISIO). 
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The  first  three  portions  were  formerly  considered  as  belong- 
ing but  to  one  genns.  Anas ;  and  hence  the  &mily  name 
AnatidsB ;  but  modem  systematists  have  fonnd  it  desirable 
to  divide  them  into  smaUer  groups,  which  are  known  to  be 
distinct  in  their  characters  and  habits,  and  these  wiU  be 
hereafter  referred  to. 

By  fowlers  Wild  Oeese  are  divided  into  '  Orey '  and 
'Black'  Geese,  and  under  the  former  four  species  are 
included.  The  Grey  Lag  Goose,  the  first  on  our  list,  has 
not  always  been  so  well  defined  or  represented  as  to  exhibit 
the  true  specific  characters  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
Bean  Goose  and  White-fronted  Goose,  with  which  the  Grey 
Lag  Goose  is  the  most  frequently  confounded.  The  present 
species  is  considered  to  be  the  origin  from  which  our  valuable 
domestic  race  is  derived ;  and  to  show  the  aptitude  of  the 
wild  bird  to  this  purpose,  the  Author  may  mention  that 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  possessing  a  pinioned 
wild  Grey  Lag  Gander,  which  had  never  associated  with 
either  Bean  Goose  or  White-fronted  Goose,  though  both  were 
kept  on  the  same  water  with  him,  paired  with  a  domestic 
Goose  (selected  in  the  London  market  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  exhibiting  in  her  plumage  the  marks  which  distinguish 
the  true  Grey  Lag  species) ;  a  sitting  of  eight  eggs  was  the 
consequence,  and  the  ofispring  were  prolific. 

At  the  first  exhibition  of  domestic  poultry  and  water-fowl 
at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  at  the  end  of  May,  1845,  there  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  wild  Grey  Lag  Goose,  sent  from  India  by  Mr.  Blyth  to 
Mr.  Bartlett,  who  exhibited  the  bird.  The  next  coop  con- 
tained the  finest  and  the  heaviest  pair  of  domestic  Cheese, 
sent  by  Mr.  Nolan,  from  Dublin.  It  was  obvious  that  these 
domestic  birds  were  derived  from  the  Grey  Lag  Goose.  The 
pinky  flesh-colour  of  the  beak  and  the  white  nail  ;  the  distri- 
bution of  the  markings  of  the  plumage  generally,  the  large 
blue  grey  space  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  wing,  the 
flesh-colour  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  the  voice,  were  alike 
in  both.  The  half-bred  Geese,  previously  referred  to  as 
by  the  Society,  were  also  exactly  similar.     The  Author  ha- 
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feanmcd  the  olii  name  of  Grey  Lag  Goose,  belieying  tbat  tlie 
term  Ii(<7,  as  applied  to  tliis  Goose,  is  either  a  modification  of 
iho  English  word  /nAvr,  the  Latin  laciis,  or  perhaps  an  abhre- 
fiation  of  the  Italian  latjo ;  from  which  latter  country  it  is  even 
probable  that  we  might  originally  have  obtained  Ibis  our  do- 
mesticated race,*     The  candidus  anser  of  Lucretius,  which, 
b;  ita  cackling,  excited  the  attention  of  the  guard  and  saved 
tbe  Homaii  Capilol,  was,  perhaps,  of  the  same  race  as  those 
""e  pogBces  at  the  present  time ;  ns  it  mnst  be  admitted  to 
w  very  likely  tbat  after  the  Romans  bad  established  them- 
"wlves  in  tliia  country,  they  would  introduce  many  of  their 
own  domesticatml  animals.     Horace  mentions  as  a  dainty, 
"*e    liver  of  a  white   Goose  fod  on  rich  figs.      Why  the 
<lom«atic   OoosQ  derived  from  a   wild  (jre.y   species,  should 
***<x>ine  white,  the  Author  is  unable  to  aay;    but  some  of 
*no8e  persons  who  keep  Geese  state,  that  all  Ganders  after  a 
^^il^in  age  become  white.     This  colour  once  obtained,  there 
**  little  or  no  difficulty  in  perpetuating  it  by  restriction,  and 
tl»ere  is  a  motive  for  perseverance,  as  white  feathers  produce 
*  belter  price  than  grey  ones.t     Domestic  Geese  are  said  to 
■**  Very  long-lived ;  one  is  recorded  to  have  lived  sisty-four 
years,  and  was  then  killed  by  mistake. 

7be  Author,  however,  finds  some  reason  to  believe  that 
^Qo  other  species,  at  least,  hnti  had  a  share  io  establishing 
***'^  present  domestic  race.  Almost  all  the  species  of  Geese, 
"^■^aua,  Ducks,  and  Mergansers  are  remarkable  for  the 
I^<!tiliar  form  of  their  organ  of  voice,  or  windpipe  ;  and  so 
t^^culiar  as  well  as  permanent  is  this  anatomical  character, 
7"»t  in  the  males  of  the  Britiab  species  of  this  family  {conaist- 
***&  of  about  forty),  almost  all  of  them,  but  more  particularly 
'•^e    gwFSDs,  Bucks,  and   MergaDsers,   can  be   immediately 

^*^  ftof ,  Skeat  Bouiilen  that  lay  meau  late,  UM,  or  alow  ;  con»e.|uenUj  the 
J  *">  Ii«g  Ooow  it  ths  Orejr  Gooae  which  in  foniict  itajn  laygrd  bcbind  to  bre«d 
I*  oor  teaa,  when  iu  cont;eBen  had  bctiken  themeelvea  to  their  mure  nurthurn 
'"'•d-,|«rter..     Cf.  m%,  1870,  p.  301. 

+   V^ilcfeaUieiiioijbo  iwrtjullj  induceJ  by  cunsUnt  pliipkiog.     Thiro  ate 

^■^    wbilo  rarietisa  o(  domeitie  Dui^ke  derived  froiri  the  Wild  Daek.  namclj,  the 

^^eUah  Ajicibury  Dock  and  the  Dutch  Call  Duck- 
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identified  by  the  examinatiou  of  this  organ  alone.  Figures 
of  these  will  be  hereafter  introduced  as  yignettes  to  the 
species  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  wild  Orey  Lag  Ooose 
the  tube  of  the  windpipe  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  this  form 
of  trachea  the  Author  has  often  observed  on  examination 
of  domestic  Geese  intended  for  the  table,  but  he  has  also 
frequently  found  the  tube  flattened  at  the  lower  portion,  a 
character  which  is  constant  in  the  White-fronted  Groose, 
Anser  alhifrans.  Again,  there  are  few  persons  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  our  domestic  Geese  who  have  not  ob- 
served in  many  of  them  the  white  ring  of  feathers  round  the 
base  of  the  beak  extending  a  little  upwards  on  the  forehead, 
from  which  Anser  alhifrons  derives  one  of  its  names :  tho 
figure  of  the  White-fronted  Goose,  the  next  species  here 
given,  exhibits  this  mark.  The  breast  of  the  latter  is 
strongly  barred  with  black,  and  these  markings  are  also 
found,  although  less  pronounced,  in  the  Grey  Lag  Goose. 
The  legs  of  many  of  our  domestic  Geese  are  orange-coloured, 
like  those  of  the  White-fronted  Goose,  whereas  the  legs  of 
the  wild  Grey  Lag  Geese  are  of  a  pale  flesh-colonr.  The 
white  colour  of  the  horny  termination  of  the  beak,  called  the 
nail,  is  common  to  both.  The  occasional  deviation  from  the 
natural  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  wild  birds  to  a  pure 
white,  which  is  probably  caused  by  domestication  and  selec- 
tion, has  been  referred  to. 

The  wild  Grey  Lag  Goose  was  formerly  common  in  the 
fens  of  this  country,  residing  there  the  whole  year,  and 
bringing  out  eight  or  nine  young ;  but  the  general  system  of 
draining  pursued  in  Cambndgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, has  been  the  means  of  driving  them  away.  The 
precise  date  is  not  known  ;  but  in  *  The  Zoologist '  for  1883 
(p.  384),  Mr.  Harting  quotes  a  letter  addressed  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Hunter  by  William  Walcot,  jun.,  of  Oundle, 
Northamptonshire,  in  which  the  latter  says :  "  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1773  that  I  took 
the  original  Goose  (now  in  my  possession)  with  three  others 
(then  very  little  goslings)  in  the  feus  between  Cambridge  and 
Ely."    Daniel,  in  his  '  Rural  Sports '  (iii.  p.  242),  published 
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in  1807,  says  tbat  he  took  two  broods  io  odc  season,  which 

betnmed  down,  after  having  pinioned  them,  with  the  Com- 

noD  Gecae  ;  Loth  parties  seemed  shy  at  first,  but  they  soon 

•wociated,  and    remained   very  good   friends.      Grey   Lag 

dtCK  have  long  since  ceased  to  breed  in  Lincolnshire,  and 

1ft.  Cordeaoi  informs  the  Editor  that  they  appear  to  become 

rtrer  in  the  Humber  district  every  year;  and  further  north, 

ftloDg  tlie  east  coast,  the  speciea  is  almost  unknown.     On  the 

'wt  side  of  our  island  it  is  also  rare ;  aud  during  his  long 

'^iperience  the  late  Mr.  Rodd  only  knew  three  instances  of 

its  oocnrrence  in  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands.     Certain 

it  is  that  now  the  Grey  Lag  Goose  is  comparatively  a  rare 

"^  at  any  season,  and  whole  winters  pass  away  without 

■  single  example  occurring  in  ths  London  market,  though 

"le  bird  is  well  known  to  some  who  are  constantly  upon  the 

'Ook-oQt  for  it.     A  few  specimens  appeared  in  October  1837, 

*nd  in  Jannary  1838,  and  the  Author  considered  himself 

'oitonate  in  obtaining  two  specim«nB  in  March  1840,  at  the 

•^ninaon  Wild  Goose  price,  of  a  poulterer  who  did  not  know 

**i*ni  as  distinct  from  the  Bean   Goose.     On  the  south  coast 

England  identified  specimens  are  almost  equally  rarii. 

lo   Scotland,  as  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  informs  the  Editor, 

""»■  species  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  '  Grey'  Geoae  on 

***>gTation ;  he  only  met  with  it  once  in  Stirlingshire,  and 

J'ever  heard  of  another.     It  still  breeds,  however,  although 

***  (locreasing  nurabers,  in  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Caithness, 

**&  the  mainland ;  aud,  more  abundantly,  on  the  islands  of  the 

"Oter  and  Inner  Hebrides.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  species 

"*   Wild  Goose  which  nests  in  Scotland,  for  tho  statements 

^^  S^lby  as  to  the  breeding  of  the  Beau  Goose  in  Suther- 

"■'•dshire,  and  of  Macgillivray  as  to  the  nesting  of  the  Pink- 

'****ted  Ooose  in  the  Hebrides,  have  never  been  confirmed. 

**  o«d  weather  the  Grey  Lag  Goose  is  an  accidental  visitor 

^  Orkney  and  Shetland,  but  it  is  not  known  to  breed  there. 

*o  Ireland  it  is,  as  a  rule,  rare  in  a  wild  state  at  any  season, 

^t   Sit  R.  Payne-Gallwey  states  that  on  the  lake  at  Castle 

~^**ole  (Lmd  Belmore's),  in  co.  Monaghan,  there  are  over  a 

^^Idred  true  Grey  Lag  Geese  wbicb  never  stray  far  from 

▼oi..  rv.  I.  L 
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this  locality  on  which  they  have  existed  and  bred  for  an  un- 
known number  of  years.  He  was  further  told  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
More,  of  the  Dublin  Museum,  that  he  had  seen  about  a 
hundred — herded,  not  paired — throughout  the  summer,  on  a 
lake  near  the  sea  in  co.  Wicklow  ('  Fowler  in  Ireland,'  p.  154). 
The  Grey  Lag  Goose  has  been  proved  to  breed  in  Iceland ; 
but  it  no  longer  does  so  in  the  Fseroes,  although  it  visits 
them.  It  is  still  numerous  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
and  the  late  Richard  Dann,  who  supplied  the  Author  with 
interesting  notes  referring  to  many  of  the  species  of  this 
extensive  family  of  birds,  more  particularly  as  to  their 
breeding-ground  and  habits  in  Scandinavia,  says:  '*  On  the 
inlets  and  islands  from  Bergen  northwards,  these  Geese 
are  not  uncommon  during  the  summer,  particularly  about 
Hitteren,  where  they  are  tolerably  numerous  early  in  August, 
and  one  of  our  party  shot  one  there,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
large  gander.  Their  migration  so  far  north,  however,  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  coast,  for  I  never  met  with  them  in  Lapland, 
or  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  or  Norway.  They  make 
their  appearance  in  the  Elbe  at  the  latter  end  of  August  or 
the  beginning  of  September,  remaining  there  until  October, 
and  then  go  further  south."  This  species  breeds  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  North  Germany; 
locally  in  Bohemia ;  and  occasionally  in  the  ndarshes  of  Uie 
south  of  Spain.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  it  occurs  on 
migration  ;  and  in  winter  it  is  believed  to  visit  the  lakes  of 
North  Africa  in  small  numbers.  According  to  Henke  and 
Bogdanow,  it  breeds  in  abundance  in  the  deltas  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Terek,  on  the  Caspian;  and  it  probably  nests  in 
other  localities  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  borders  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Its  breeding-range  does  not  appear  to  extend  to 
the  northern  portions  of  the  latter,  but  only  as  far  as 
Turkestan,  Kashgharia,  Mongolia,  and  Amurland;  and  in 
winter  the  bird  visits  China  as  far  south  as  Shanghai,  and  i 
abundant  in  India  down  to  the  Central  Provinces* ;  som 

*  Large  Asiatic  birds,  with  some  white  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  more  Uaek  v 
the  under  parte,  and  less  grey  on  the  wing-coTerts  and  rmnp,  haye  been  se 
by  the  name  A .  ruhrirottriSf  Hodgson. 
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ipceies  of  iargs  Ore;  0-oose,  as  jet  unidentified,  has  also  been 
observed  in  Ceylon. 

The  nest  of  the  Orey  Lag  Goose  ia  placed  on  the  ground 
in  a  taft  of  coarse  grass,  or  among  rank  heather,  and  is 
composed  of  grass,  dried  flags,  &c.,  without  any  true  lining 
antU  th«  eggs  are  deposited,  after  which  the  sitting  female 
keeps  on  plnckiag  down  from  her  breast  and  surrounding 
them  with  it.  The  eggs  are  usually  six  in  number,  but 
Ivelre  ore  said  to  have  been  found ;  their  colour  is  a  dull 
jello  wish- white,  and  the  average  measurements  are  35  by 
2'4  in.  In  Scotland  this  Goose  is  an  early  breeder,  generally 
hatching  out  by  the  middle  of  May ;  but  in  Northern  Europe 
incubation  is  somewhat  later.  The  males  leave  the  fena 
vhen  the  females  begin  to  sit,  and  collect  in  flocks  near  the 
water,  to  which  the  females  coudact  their  youug  when  they 
are  ready  to  go. 

This  species  feeds  inland,  and,  unless  very  much  harassed, 
always  by  daylight ;  its  aliment  consisting  of  vegetable  suh- 
Mtanoes  ;  but  at  dask  it  sometimes  resorts  to  the  neighbour- 
lioo«l  of  the  sea,  where  siind-banka,  proiuonturies,  and  low 
i-slauds  enable  it  to  roost  unmolested.  The  sportsman's  term 
for  a  Hock  of  Geese  is  a  "  gaggle,"  probably  from  the  noise 
tnade  by  the  birds. 

The  beak  is  of  a  pink  llesh-colour,  the  homy  Qail  at  the 
c:xtremily  of  each  mandible  white ;  the  irides  brown ;  the 
laeid,  nape,  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
ca^i-browD,  the  lulter-named  part  with  lighter- colon  red 
e*J^eB ;  inner  portion  of  the  wings,  scapulars,  and  tertials, 
le«d-grey,  with  broad  and  lighter  grey-coloured  margins; 
tapper  wing-coverts,  and  all  the  feathers  on  the  primary 
F*oftion  of  the  wing,  except  the  quill-feathers  beyond  the 
first  throe,  very  light  blnish-grey;  the  three  outer  qnill- 
featliura  also  light  grey  on  the  upper  portion  : — the  rest  dark 
'^"<i-grey— all  with  white  shafts  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
*n<l  Ujy  rump  uniform  light  bluish-groy ;  upper  tail-coverts 
*'«ite;  tail-feathers  greyish-brown  on  the  outer  webs  and 
^Jiit*  on  the  inner,  with  white  tips ;  chin,  neck  in  front,  and 
^*  breast,  of  a  lighter  grey  colour  than  the  back  of  the  neck  : 
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Anser  albifboms  (ScopoU*). 
THE  WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE, 

OB   lAVGHINQ    GOUSE. 

An»er  aUiifrons. 

Trk  White -fronted  or  LAuaHiNO  Goose  may  be  consi- 
dered K3  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  this  coantry,  not  nsuully 
BO  □□merous  as  the  Bean  Goose,  but  occasionally  appearing 
in  very  Urge  flocks,  and  in  some  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather  on  the  Continent,  This  species  frequents 
marshes  and  morasses,  rather  than  corn-fields ;  and  birds 
c^xftmined  by  Selby  were  found  to  have  their  stomachs 
tilled  with  the  tender  shoots  and  leaven  of  the  common 
vlover.     Sometimes  these  birds  are   nut  uncommon  in  the 
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sbopfl  of  the  London  poulterers  from  November  till  March, 
and  are  in  some  ret^uest  for  the  table  as  one  of  the  best 
among  the  difiereut  aorta  of  Wild  Geese.  They  are  not 
known  to  remain  to  breed  in  any  part  of  this  country  in  their 
natural  wild  state ;  but  in  June,  1843,  a  pair  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  brought  forth  their  brood  from  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  pond  to  which  they  are  restricted,  and 
showed  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  their  young.  The 
egg  is  white,  tinged  with  buff,  and  measures  2'85  by  1'9  in. 
This  species  has  also  produced  a  brood  by  union  with  a 
Bernacle  Goose,  and  one  of  the  hybrids  was  presented  to  the 
Gardens  in  1844  by  Lord  Derby. 

Large  flocks  of  this  species  were  seen  in  Cornwall  and 
DevODshire,    during    the   winter    of    1829-30,   frequenting 
turnip-fields ;   and  it  has  frequently  been  killed  in  Hamp- 
shire, Sussex,  Kent,  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ; 
but  in  the  latter  county,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  it  is 
somewhat  local.     In  Lincolnshire,  and  along  the  north-east 
coast,  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  great  numbers,  the 
common  species  being  the  Bean  Goose ;  and  on  the  east  side 
of  Scotland  it  is  uncommon,  except  in  Elgin,  near  the  Moray 
Firth.     At  long  intervals  it  visits  Shetland  in  large  flocks. 
On  the  west   side   it   occurs   only  sparingly  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  but  in  Islay  it  is  the  commonest  species  of '  Grey ' 
Goose,  arriving,   according   to  Mr.  H.   J.  Elwes,  early  i 
October,  and  remaining  till  the  middle   of  April.     It  hi 
been  obser^'ed  from  time  to  time  along  the  west  coast  of  J 
England,  and  in  Wales ;   but  on  the  whole  it  is  the  most  1 
locally  distributed  of  the  British  species. 

To  Ireland  the  White-fronted  Goose  is  a  regular  winter] 
visitant,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  eouthern  counties ;  l 
and  on  the  west  and  north-west  it  is  considered  by  Mr.  B. 
Warren  to  be  the  commonest  of  the  inland-feeding  species.  I 
During  the  severe  winters  of  1879-80,  and  1880-81,  larga  I 
numbers  were  observed,  and  a  good  many  were  shot,  on  the  I 
open  fields  and  inland  waters.  Sir  E.  Payne-Gallwey  v 
assured  that  during  the  unexampled  bitter  weather  of  January  1 
.   1881,  nine  of  these  Geose  pitched  and  fed  ravenously  on  some  J 
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refuse  vegetables  in  the  main  street  of  Tullamore,  King's 
County. 

The  White -fronted  Gooae  has  been  observed  in  the  Fieroes, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Iceland ;  and  it  occurs  on  tlie 
coast  of  Norway  in  winter.  According  to  Prof.  Malmgren.it 
visits  the  central  and  southern  districts  of  Sweden  on  migra- 
tion ;  but  the  bird  whieh  breeds  on  the  fella  of  Lapland, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  '  Mountain  Goose,'  appeal's  to 
be  the  species  described  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of 
A.  eri/tkropiis,  characterized  by  its  smaller  size ;  short, 
straight-ridged  bill  forming  a  line  with  the  forehead,  on 
which  the  white  extends  heyoud  the  line  of  the  eye ;  and 
somewhat  darker  plumage.  No  British-killed  example  of 
the  latter  ia  known  to  be  in  existence,  hnt  Mr.  Cordeaux 
informs  the  Editor  that,  about  ten  years  since,  he  saw 
hanging  on  a  stall  in  Grimsby  market  in  which  only 
local  birds  are  exposed,  an  undoubted  example  of  this  little 
Goose,  which  was  unfortunately  sold  and  lost  sight  of  before 
he  could  secure  it.  It  is  naturally  somewhat  difficult  to 
trace  the  respective  ranges  of  such  close  allies,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Henke,  the  large  White-fronted  Goose  passes  through 
Archangel  on  migration,  breeding  on  the  Kanin  penin- 
snla ;  and  it  is  common  In  the  Ural.  On  the  Yenesei  Mr. 
Seebohm  only  obtained  the  Lesser  White-fronted  species ; 
but  our  bird  is  stated  by  Von  MiddendorfT  to  be  the  com- 
monest species  found  breeding  in  the  Taimyr  district;  and  it 
appears  to  be  not  unfrequent  at  Irkutsk.  In  autumn  and 
winter  this  Goose  visits  Northern  India,  China  as  far  south 
as  Shanghai,  and  Japan.  On  migration  and  iu  winter  it 
has  occurred  throughout  Europe  down  to  the  African  side 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  vast  flocks  resorting  to  the 
Nile  valley ;  and  Dr.  Leith  Adams  states  that  the  White- 
fronted  and  also,  seemingly,  the  Grey  Lag  Geese,  were 
domesticated  by  the  old  Egyptians,  characteristic  delinea- 
tions in  the  British  Musenro,  and  in  the  little  temple  of 
Atnada,  in  Nubia,  showing  the  steward  counting  the  Geese 
and  Ducks  in  presence  of  the  owner,  to  whom  their  feeders 
are  making  obeisance. 
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In  North  Ajnerica  there  ia  a  White-frouted  or  Laugh- 
ing Goose,  described  and  figured  by  Edwards,  from  a 
specimen  brought  from  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  to  this  specific 
rank  has  been  accorded  under  the  uame  of  A.  gamheli.  So 
far  as  the  Editor  can  judge  from  the  series  available,  the 
Utter  is  a  considerably  larger  bird,  with  a  great  deal  more 
black  on  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  flanks,  and  much  darker 
under  wing-coverts.  At  present  evidence  is  wanting  as  to 
which  of  the  two  forms  occurs  in  Greenland ;  possibly  the 
Old  World  representative  visits  the  east  side,  while  the 
American  bird  may  be  confined  to  the  west  coast  of  that 
great  peninsula.  The  range  of  A.  gambeli  extends  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacifle  coast,  on  which  it  is  far  more 
abundant  than  on  the  Atlantic,  and  its  southward  migrations 
reach  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  probably  to  other  islands  of  the 
Antilles. 

In  the  adalt  White -fronted  Goose  the  bill  is  orange- 
yellow,  the  nail  white ;  at  the  base  of  the  npper  mandible, 
and  on  the  forehead,  the  feathers  ttre  white;  irides  dark 
brown;  head,  neck,  back,  rump,  and  wings  brownish-ash 
colour;  upper  wing-coverts  greyish-brown,  margined  with 
dull  white;  wing- primaries  and  secondaries  bluish-black; 
npper  tail-coverts  white ;  tail-feathers  dark  grey  tipped  with 
white ;  breast  and  belly  pale  brownish- white,  with  patches 
and  broad  bars  of  black ;  sides  and  flanks  aah-brown,  edged 
with  dull  white ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  legs, 
toes,  and  membranes  orangs;  claws  whitish  hom-colonr. 

The  average  length  of  an  adult  is  twenty-seven  inches; 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  sixteen  inches. 

The  plumage  of  young  birds  of  the  year  is  more  antform 
in  colour  and  rather  darker,  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  are  of  a  deeper  brown  than  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  head ;  the  nail  and  point  of  the  beak  light 
brown.  The  pale  brown  feathers  on  the  breast  are  uniform 
in  colour,  without  any  dark  patches  or  bars. 


I 
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THE  BEAN  GOOSE. 

Aiiscr  »C(ielum. 

The  Bran  Goohe,  and  the  Pink-footed  Goose  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, miiy  readily  be  distingalBhed  from  the  two  preceding 
species  by  the  black  "  nail  "  at  the  tip  of  the  bill,  whereas  it 
is  white  in  the  Grey  Lag  and  tbe  White-fronted  species. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  the  first  Edition  of  this  work  was 
pablished,  very  confused  notions  were  entertained  respecting 
tbe  distribntion  and  comparative  abundance  of  tbo  four  species 
of '  Grey '  Geese :  and  the  Bean  Goose  was  said  to  breed  in 
Westmoreland,  the  Hebrides,  and  upon  several  of  the  Suther- 
Inndshire  lakes.     No  Wild  Goose  Deats  at  the  present  day  in 

•  Anni  tfgrfvm,  Qmelin,  Svrt.  N«t.  i.  p.  ftl2  (1788). 
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unapprouchable  groimJ.  They  are  very  abundiint  iu  Tip- 
perary.  Limerick,  Cork,  and  the  midlantl  conDties,  where 
they  find  their  food  to  perfection. " 

It  is  difficult  to  defiue  with  accuracy  the  range  of  this 
species  in  Europe  and  Asia,  owing  to  the  dimbt  which  bo 
often  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  identification  by 
the  recorder.  It  visits  Iceland  ;  breeds  in  considerable 
nnmbers  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  nnostly  beyond  64"  N.  lat,; 
&ud  aiso  in  North  RuBsia,  where  AfesBrs.  Seebohm  and  Harvie- 
Brown  found  it  nesting  on  the  '  tundras '  of  the  Yenesei. 
At  Dvoinik,  on  27th  of  July,  the  former  observed  a.  migratory 
tlock  of  several  hundred  old  Geese  and  about  as  many  young, 
marching  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  most  of  them  being  iu 
full  moult  and  unable  to  fly,  so  that  eleven  adults  and 
five  goslings  were  secured.  Capt.  A.  H.  Markham,  R.N., 
brought  back  specimens  from  Novaya  Zemlya,  where  he 
found  this  species  very  abundant  in  July  and  .\ugust, 
especially  in  the  Matyushin  Shar  and  on  the  eant  coast. 
Its  breeding  range  extends  across  northern  Siberia  to 
Amui'land ;"  and  iu  winter  flockn  visit  Japan  and  China, 
although  this  species  has  not  yet  been  identified  iu  India. 
It  occurs  in  winter  iu  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  North  Africa, 
and,  in  varying  proportions,  throughout  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Westward  it  has  been  known  to  go  to 
Madeira,  and  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  generally 
distributed  on  passage  uud  in  winter.  Iu  Picardy  it  is 
said  to  be  the  most  numerouit  species,  and  Yieillot  men- 
tions that  one  of  the  names  of  this  bird  throughout 
France  is  Ore  des  moissong,  or  Harvest  Goose,  from  its 
frequenting  coru-fields. 

The  breeding-habits  of  the  Bean-Goose  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  ils  congeners  :  an  egg  brought  from 
Norway,  and  given  to  the  Author  by  the  late  Mr.  Hewitson, 

"  The  nameB  of  Aitter  grandu,  A.  middetidorffi,  A.  irrrirotlrU,  li»*e  been 
«DDlciTed  on  fornn  ot  doubtful  apecific  illatinctnen.  Riamplca  from  Norlh- 
rulerti  Axis  uid  Cbini  lure  Tery  Urge  bllli,  mnil  some  males  in  Mr.  Secbohio'i 
rnllection  ahow  a  tairnf  colour  on  the  hnd  and  nerk.  like  that  in  A.  eygnoida, 
wbieb  it  tonni)  in  the  lame  rcgionn. 


■ms  of  m  dull  «)ut«,  and  measured  tt'4  br  i-4  in.  Kggn 
prndoeed  by  the  Beui  Gooee  in  St.  James's  Park  were  a 
liUk  snwUer. 

Mr.  Abel  Cbftpmui  b^jb  that  in  NorthamberUad  this 
Goose  makes  its  appeuaoce  abont  tbe  middle  of  Oetober. 
It  feeds  entirely  inland,  nnd  bj  dt; ;  and  during  severe 
he  is  aocostomcd  to  see  them  daily,  wbeu  oat  in  hia 
ganning-pnnt,  fljing  to  the  fields  of  buil-oom  and  cloTcr- 
lea  at  daybreak,  retaining  to  the  sea  coast  at  dusk.  They 
do  not  roost  afloat,  bat  on  an  immense  «rpanse  of  dry  sand 
which  is  seldom  eorered  eren  at  spring-tides.  Sell^  thinks 
tha'.  onr  name  of  Bean  Goose  has  been  suggested  by  the 
de<-ided  partiality  of  the  bird  to  poise  and  grain ;  and  Mr. 
Harvie-Brown  Btat«s  in  corroboration  that  in  Stirlingshire  it 
punishes  tbe  farmers'  newly-sown  beans  in  early  spring. 

Sir  R.  Payne-Gailwcy  says  thit  he  has  seen  a  gag^e  of 
Bean  Geese  slight,  and,  after  some  scrutiny,  peck  and  beat 
to  death  a  decoy-goose  which  was  entangled  in  the  &steiiinga 
by  which  it  was  pegged  down :  also  that  he  has  on  several 
occasions  seen  a  sentinel  bird  relieved  of  his  duties  by  a 
companioD.  He  adds  that  Geese  are  not  very  wary  at 
night,  nor  do  they  then  appear  to  possess  the  powers  of  nsion 
of  other  w  ild-fowl.  Beau  Geese  are  the  slaves  of  weather ; 
when  frost  sets  in  they  are  driven  for  susteDsnce  to  tidal- 
waters  :  continued  rain  and  wind  keep  them  inland ;  a 
north  niod  ansettles  them  :  a  north-east  wind,  again,  will 
bring  tbem  to  the  coast  in  asticipstion  of  frost ;  a  change, 
and  they  are  on  their  travels  once  more. 

The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  iu  length,  nearly  as 

long  as  the  head  ;    rather    slender   towards  the   end,  and 

pointed ;  the  nail,  edges,  and  base,  black,  the  middle  por- 

deep  orauge ;  irides  dark  brown ;  a  few  white  feathers 

a  of  the  bill ;  tbe  head  and  neck,  brown,  tinged 

back   and   scapulars    darker    brown,    slightly 

^ ;  each  feather  margined  with  greyish -whi te ; 

•ondaries.  and  tertials.  grevish-brown,  edged 

tfl ;  primaries  dark  greyish-black ;  under 

romp  black'*^^'^^"''"  ■  "PP^^  *  " 
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coverts  white ;  tail-feathers  ash-brown,  broadly  edged  with 
greyish-white  ;  neck  in  front,  breast,  and  belly,  dirty  white  ; 
abdomen,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  pure  white ;  legs, 
toes,  and  membranes,  orange ;  the  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  male  is  thirty-four  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  nearly  nineteen 
inches;  the  second  quill-feather  the  longest  in  the  wing;  the 
lyings  when  closed  reaching  considerably  beyond  the  end  of 
the  tail ;  point  of  the  wing  with  a  prominent  callous  knob 
bidden  by  the  plumage. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  are  darker  in  the  general  colour  of 
their  plumage,  and  the  markings  less  distinct,  but  with  a 
tinge  of  tawny  colour  about  the  neck. 

Two  or  three  young  ones  were  produced  in  St.  James's 
Park  by  the  union  of  a  Bean  Ooose  with  a  Pink-footed  Qoo^, 
next  to  be  described. 

Wild  Geese,  when  on  the  wing  together  for  any  distance, 

are  frequently  observed  to  assume  some  particular  figure.   If 

there  are  only  three  or  four  birds,  they  mostly  fly  in  a  straight 

Hub  one  after  the  other ;  when  more  numerous,  they  assume 

*  ^vv^edge-shaped  form  like  the  letter   <1  placed  horizontally, 

the    angle  in  advance,  the  interval   between  the  side  lines 

soiz^ctimes  occupied. 


Anser  brachyrhi/iii-lui 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1839,  at  the  tirst  eveuJug  meetii^ 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  that  year,  Mr.  Bartlett  exhibitor 
several  species  of  Geese  in  illustration  of  a  paper  on  a  d^ 
British  speeiea  of  the  genus  Anscr,  for  which  he  propoe^ 
the  name  of  A.  pha-jiicojnis,  on  account  of  the  pink  coloc^ 
of  the  feet ;  being  then  unaware  that  Baillon  had  previoas^ 
described  the  same  species  in  an  obscure  publication,  nnd^ 
the  name  of  A.  brachyrhyn-chus,  with  reference  to  its  sbo 
hill.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bartlett  bad  examined  twel'^ 
examples :  four  of  them  alive ;  and  In  pointing  out  tt-^ 
characteristics  of  this  species  and  its  allies,  he  remark^3 
that  in  the  formation  of  its  sternum  the  Pink-footed  Goo 
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more  closely   resembled  the  Wliite-fronled  ibaD  the  Bean 
tiouae,  altbongb  Bo  like  the  latter  in  external  appearaoce. 

The  Pink-footed  Goose,  fur  the  first  Dotice  of  which,  in 
tliis  oODotry,  we  are  indebted  to  the  diacriminatioa  of  Mr. 
Bartlett,  is  considerably  smaller  in  size  than  the  Bean 
Goose  last  described,  bat  is  otherwise  so  like  it  in  general 
appearance,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  the  young  bird  of  that  species.  On  com- 
parison it  is  at  once  distingnished  by  the  smaller  and  shorter 
beak,  and  the  pink  colour  of  the  legs  and  feet ;  but  it  may 
ba  mentioned  that,  according  to  Mr.  Cordeaux's  experience, 
the  dimensions  of  the  bill  in  some  immature  Bean  Geese 
little  exceed  those  in  the  present  species  ;  and  again,  some 
true  Pinlc-footed  Geese  kept  in  semi -captivity  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith,  have  produced  broods  in  which  one  or  more  indi- 
vidnala  occasionally  showed  orange  in  their  bills  and  feet, 
allhougb  in  the  rest  of  the  brood  those  parts  were  of  the 
oarmal  piuk  colour. 

Attention  having  been  called  to  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  species,  it  has  since  been  recognized  ss 
rivalling  the  Btan  Goose  in  its  abundance  during  the  colder 
■••onths  of  the  year.     Pink-footed  Geeee  were  observed  to 
"^  not  uncommon  in  the  Londou  market  during  the  winters 
of    1838,  1839,  and  1840;  and  in  January  of  the  year  1841. 
***©    Author  was  informed  by  tbe  Hon.  and   Rev.  Thomas 
■^oppel  of  Warham  Rectory,  near  Holkbam.  that  a  Pink- 
"^otrcd  Gooso  had  been  killed  by  his  nephew.  Lord  Coke   the 
present  Earl  of  Leicester!,  at  Holkham.    This  bird  was  ahot 
**^t    of  a  flock  of  about  twenty,  but  nothing  particular  was 
f**»s©rved  iu  their  flight  or  habits.     Subsequent  observation 
*•**»    shown  that  nearly  all  the  Wild  Geese  which  frequent 
**^     Holkhum  and  Biirnham    marshes  are   of  this  species; 
*^<i   BO  abundant  are  they  in  severe  weather  that   I'iS  were 
**'lc!d  in  the  winter  of  18G0-lil.     To  this  species  probably 
^^longed  the  flocks   which  Lubbock  formerly  spoke   of  as 
■in  Geese,     Mr.  Dowell  informed  Mr.  Stevenson  that  they 
on  the  uplands  by  day  in   flocks  of  from  one  or  two 
^ix  or  seven  hundred  :    and  he  has  kuown  «s  many  as 
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twenty-seven  shot  in  a  day  by  sportsmen  lying-np  for  ihem 
behind  gate-posts  in  the  Holkham  marshes,  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  when  the  Oeese  fly  low.  As  regards  the  Hnmber 
district,  Mr.  Cordeaux  informs  the  Editor  that  he  now 
believes  it  to  be  the  commonest  of  the  '  Grey '  Oeese ; 
Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  says  the  same  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  sends  a  similar  report 
of  Northumberland.  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  '  Grey '  species  on  the 
Lancashire  coast.  It  occurs  in  winter  in  suitable  localities 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
remarked  in  Shetland ;  it  is  also  found  on  the  west  side, 
and  in  the  Hebrides,  but  John  Macgillivray's  statement  as 
to  its  breeding  in  the  latter  is  now  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
In  the  south  of  England  its  occurrences  are  less  frequent. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in  Ireland,  but  Mr.  A.  G^ 
More  informs  the  Editor  that  he  is  not,  as  yet,  aware  o 
the  existence  of  an  authentic  specimen  obtained  in  tha 
island. 

The  Pink-footed    Goose  occurs  in  Iceland,  and  the  lak 
Mr.  Proctor  several  times  received  birds  with  the  eggs  oj 
which  they  were  said  to  be  the  parents.    It  appears  to  be  thi 
only  species  of  'Grey'  Goose  found  breeding  in  Spitsbergen 
and  may  perhaps  be  the  Goose  of  some  kind  which 
observed  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  party  on  Franz- Josef  Land 
but   on   Novaya    Zemlya  the  only  species  found  by   Cap 
Markbam  proved,  as  already  stated,  to  be  the  Bean 


It  occurs  in  Norway,  but  assertions  that  it  breeds  there  hav      '^'  '< 

not  been  absolutely  confirmed  by  Mr.  CoUett's  subsequei 

experience,  although  probably  correct.    Accurate  informatio 

is  scanty  respecting  its  distribution   in   Sweden,  Denmar 

(where  Mr.  Elwes  identified  it  in  May),  Bussia,  and  in  hi 

throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe;   but  examples  ai 

known  to  have  been  obtained  on  passage  in  Holland, 

gium,  and   France.      Authenticated    specimens  have   bc4  ?• 

obtained  in  winter  in  Northern  India,  but  not  in  Siberia 

China,  and  the  bird  recorded  by  Swinhoe  under  this  nai 

from  Japan  has  proved  to  bo  A.  erythropus. 
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The  nest  is  said  to  be  pkeed  in  Bituations  commiindiug 
an  esteQaive  view,  and  the  male  is  cooBtaiiUy  on  the  watch 
to  warn  his  mate  of  any  approaching  danger.  Messrs. 
Cocks  and  Chapman  found  three  pairs  with  goslings  in  the 
yellow  downy  state  at  Magdaiena  Bay,  Spitsbergen,  on  the 
29th  July,  by  which  date  the  adnlta  bad  recovered  the  use 
of  their  wings,  being  more  advanced  in  their  moult  than 
the  Bront  Geese.  The  eggs  are  rather  less  than  those  of 
the  Bean  Goose,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  measure  S'15 
by  2-25  in. 

In  captivity  the  Pink-footed  Goose  is  said  to  keep  apart 
from  its  congeners.  The  Zoological  Society  had  a  male  for 
several  years  which  never  associated  with  any  other  birds  ; 
and  the  Ornithological  Society  Lad  a  female  which,  during 
the  summer  of  1840,  would  not  associate  with  any  of  the 
various  species  kept  with  her  in  St.  James's  Park  ;  yet  she 
laid  eight  eggs,  and  begau  to  sit,  but  of  course  there  were  no 
proceeds.  In  the  wild  state,  Mr,  John  Mucdonald  of  North 
Uist  says,  that  in  their  habits  birds  of  this  species  differ 
from  the  Groy  Lag,  with  which  they  do  not  associate,  and 
he  has  seen  them  in  parks  and  enclosures  near  houses, 
localities  generally  avoided  by  the  latter  except  when 
tempted  by  corn  or  young  clover. 

The  voice  of  the  Pink-footed  Gioose  differs  from  that  of 
the  Bean  Goose  in  being  sharper  in  tone,  and  the  note  is 
also  repeated  more  rapidly. 

The  bill  is  but  one  inch  and  five-eighths  in  length,  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  head,  narrow,  and  much  contracted 
towards  the  tip ;  the  nail,  and  the  space  from  the  nostrils  to 
the  base  black,  the  intermediate  space  pink  ;  the  irides  dark 
brown ;  head  and  neck  dark  ash-brown,  tlie  colour  becoming 
lighter  towards  the  lower  part  of  tlie  neck ;  back  bi-ownish- 
grey,  edged  and  tipped  with  dull  white  ;  upper  wing-coverts 
bluish-grey;  primary  quill -feathers  lead-grey,  with  white 
shafts ;  the  secondaries  still  darker,  almost  bluish-black ; 
rump  greyish-ash  colour;  upper  tail-coverts  white;  tail- 
feathers  grey,  edged  and  tipped  with  white :  neck  in  front, 
breast,    and   belly,   pale    ash-brown,   with    lighter- coloured 
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edges ;  sides,  flanks,  and  thighs,  grey,  broadly  tipped  with 
pale  brown ;  vent,  under  tail-coverts,  and  under  surface  of 
the  tail-feathers  white;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes  pink, 
tinged  with  vermilion  ;  the  claws  black ;  the  hind  toe  short ; 
the  membranes  of  the  feet  thick  and  fleshy. 

The  whole  length  of  the  adult  is  about  twenty-eight  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  second  quill-feather, 
which  is  rather  the  longest  in  the  wing,  seventeen  inches  and 
a  half;  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing  furnished  with  the  usual 
hard  knob ;  the  wings  when  closed  reach  an  inch  or  more 
beyond  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  Bar-headed  Goose  {Anser  indicue)  is  a  recently- 
introduced  species,  a  native  of  Central  Asia  and  Northern 
India,  which  has  occasionally  escaped  from  confinement. 
An  example,  shot  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  below  Chester, 
was  recorded  by  Mr.  Mather  (Zool.  p.  5988). 


•  •  .    ..  .-y  •    >v 


Chb>,  Bolt  I. — BUI  khnrlcr  than  the  bcul,  verj  robust,  unil  higher  Ihsn  broul 

■t  tha  boM  ;  the  caiman    ■lighU;  cnnTsi,    the  outUae  of  tbc  lower  nundible 

decidtdlj  »,  l«ring  n  vlllptinl  ipico  diaptajing  tbe  [imelliv.     Xortrila  inb- 

,    F»Uhen  oa  Ihi!  neck  Ism  uantpicoaiul j  farrowed  than  in  true  A  turr. 

Wtngi  loDf{>  fal'i  'l>e  secoad  qailt-feither   the  longest.      Tail   rather  iboll  anil 

ribia  featbereJ  to    the  joint  ;   tamu  modentelT  long,  reticulate  ; 

ir  toet  connected  bf  a  membrane  ;  hiad  toe  ebort  aod  elerRteiL 

•  8pici]«gia  Zoologioi,  i.  pt.  8,  p.  25  (17871- 

t  Ilia,  ISSS,  p.  56S.    For  an  Anaerine  geom,  Ckm  ti  tulerablj  defined,  and  is 
all  tbe  apeciea  which  compone  it,  white  is  tbe  predominating  colour. 
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The  Snow  Goose  was  first  recorded  as  a  visitor  to  the 
British  Islands  by  the  Editor,  whose  attention  was  called  to 
two  immature  examples  hanging  up  in  Leadenhall  Market 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1871.  Sabseqnent  investigation, 
in  which  the  Editor  was  assisted  by  Sir  Victor  Brooke, 
showed  conclasively  that  these  two  birds  had  been  shot  a 
few  days  before,  on  the  lake  of  Tacamshane,  on  the  south 
coast  of  CO.  Wexford,  and  a  third  was  soon  after  shot  in 
Wexford  harbour  but  not  preserved  (P.  Z.  S.  1872,  p.  519). 
One  of  these  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  O. 
Dawson  Rowley;  the  other  is  in  that  of  Mr.  Dresser. 

In  '  The  Zoologist  *  for  1878  (p.  419),  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting 
quoted  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Crampton,  of 
BelmuUet,  co.  Mayo  : — *'  A  flock  of  seven  Snow  Geese  were 
seen  on  marshy  ground  in  Tcrmoncarra,  in  the  Barony  of  Erris, 
about  the  end  of  October  last  [1877J.    One  of  them  was  shot, 
and  a  second,  a  gander,  trapped.     After  a  time  the  lattei— 
was  placed  with  some  tame  Geese,  and  soon  fraternized  wit 
them.     He  has  now  (Aug.  26th)  got  quite  tame,  and  ma;i; 
be  seen  leading  a  party  of  three  dozen  of  his  domestical 
relatives,  who  follow  him  wherever  he  goes."     Subsequently 
Mr.  Harting  was  informed  (Zool.  1881,  p.  808j  that  this 
bird,  after  slaying  a  rival  in  fair  fight,  had  paired  with  od»> 
of  the  Common  Geese,  and  assisted   to  rear  a  family 
goslings.     This  bird  having  since  died,  its  stuffed  remi 
were    examined    by   the    Editor   during    a   recent  visit 
Dublin,  a  ad  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  the  present  articK!IZK.e 
is  taken  from  a  sketch   made  by  Mr.  Whymper.     Being  a 

gander,  and  adult  at  the  time  of  its  death,  its  measuremen* 
somewhat  exceed  those  of  the  two  immature  birds  obtaim 
near  Wexford. 

There  appears  to  be  some   evidence  that  the  above  mi 
not,  after  all,  be  the  earliest  known  occurrences  of  the  Snc 


Goose  in  Ireland.     Two   birds  of  this   species  were  in  t      ^r^e 
aviary  of  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby  at  Knowsley,  and  ^Bt 

his  death  were  sold  by  public  auction,  in  August  1851,  *o 
Mr.  Castang  of  Leadenhall  Market.  The  latter  inforniK.  ^d 
Mr.  Bidwell  (Zool.  1878,  p.  458)  that  he  gave  £5  for  MzJ^e 
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pair ;  and  was  coDsequeutly  jok«d  at  by  the  late  Mr.  Joliu 
ThompaoQ,  the  superinliiDLlGDt  of  Lord  Derby's  menagerie, 
who  said  that  be  had  purcbasocl  three  of  them  while  travel- 
ling in  Ireland,  out  of  »  flock  of  Common  OeeBO  running  on 
IV  [ireeii. 

The  Snow  Goose  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  Scotland 
or  Eugliind,  but  the  Editor  has  been  informed  by  the  Hev. 
H,  A.  Macpherson  that  a  bird  of  this  species  was  observed 
l>y  himself  and  others  during  the  early  part  of  the  autumn 
of  1884  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland.  The  '  Cream-coloured 
Goo«e"  figured  by  Meyer  in  his  "British  Birds"  is  evidently 
*  mere  albino,  the  primaries  being  of  a  creamy-white  like 
the  rest  of  the  body,  whereas  they  are  black  in  the  present 
species. 

The  trne  home  of  the  Snow  Goodc  is  in  the  Nearctic  region ; 
and  Meesrs.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  in  their  '  Birds  of 
^?orlh  .Vmerina,'  write  as  follows: — "  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  two  forms  of  the  Snow  Goose  exist  iu  North  America, 
distingaished  by  their  size  and  also  their  geographical  dis- 
*-riljution.      The  smaller,   to  which  the  name  hi/perhoreus 
froperly  belongs,    and  of  which   alhalus,  Cassin,  is  a  pure 
*jx»«nym,  oceurs  thronghout  the   north-western  portions  of 
^^G  continent  (being  the  only  one  known  to  breed  iu  Alaska), 
**»<1  in  winter  migrat^-a  over  the  whole  of  the  country  from 
ttte   Pacific  coast  to  the  Miasiasippi  valley.     The  other,  with 
^•■•"^er  general  size  and  'tisproportionately  heavier  bill,  breeds 
***     the  region  about  Hudaon's  Bay,  and  in  winter  migrates 
**^*»thwBrd,  chiefly  along  the  Atlautio  coast.    This  bird  is  the 
"^  *»-a<  niraliK  of  Forstor  (1772),  and  if  it  ia  to  be  recognized 
race,  as  we  think  it  ought,  it  should  be  called  Clieit 
'**^     Atufr)    hffperhnrevg  nifilis,"     It  is  clear  that  ihe  race 
^**t«iijed  in   the   British  Islands  is  the  smaller  one ;  but  as 
.-  impossible  to  say  to  which  form  are  to  be  attributed 
**^    Snow  Geese   recorded   from    time    to   time    in   the   Old 
•^rld   under  the  name  of  Atiser  hypfrboreug,  the  Editor 
*^st  treat  them  nnder  one  name  in  the  following  sketch  of 

tr  distribution. 
^Ir.  Giitke  reports  from  Heligoland  that  on  the  19th  May. 


1960,  three  Snow  Geese  passed  the  boat  quite  close,  "  whiter 
than  enow,  bills  and  feet  redder  than  oranges,  but,  alas 
gnu  at  hand  "  ;  and  on  the  25th  December,  "  one  on 
not  abot,  no  donbt  about  it  "  (Migr.  Rep.  pp.  29,  58). 

Id  Europe  the  Snow  Goose  is  eaid  to  have  occurred  at 
intervals  in  Germany,  especially  in  Sileaia,  in  considerable 
flocks.  In  the  south  of  France  an  immature  bird  is  stated  to 
have  been  killed  near  Aries ;  and  M.  Lacroix  has  recorded  the 
acquisition  of  one  captured  on  the  13th  of  December,  1870, 
out  of  a  band  of  three,  in  the  Haute-Qaronoe,  where  five  or 
six  others  were  seen.  Both  Von  derMiible  and  Lindermayer 
state  that  this  species  has  been  observed  iu  Greece.  In  Russia 
Mr,  Sabaniieff  states,  on  the  authority  of  sportsmen,  that  it 
is  found  in  the  Kaslinsky  Ural  on  migration ;  and  Pallas 
says  that  it  was  met  with  near  Cheli-Uba.  It  is  found  about 
the  delta  of  the  Lena  and  in  other  parts  of  north-eastern 
Siberia,  and  in  Kamscbatka  ;  and  in  winter  considerable 
flocks  visit  Japan,  where  the  species  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Hakii-ffitii ;  the  specimens  which  the  Editor  has  examined 
belonging  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  races.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America  this  bird  is  more  or  less  abundant  from 
Alaska  to  Sonthem  California  ;  and  both  the  large  and  the 
small  forms  occur  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  Interiot 
of  the  continent  on  all  the  lakes  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  the  west  side  of  Davis  Straits  ;  migrating  southwards 
the  Atlantic  side  as  far  as  Texas  and  Cuba,  with  occasioni 
visits  to  the  Bermudas.  According  to  Reiubardt,  a  fe 
stragglers  in  immature  p!umage  have  been  observed 
Greenland. 

Mr.  MucFarlane  describes  the  Snow  Geese  as  being  very' 
numerous  at  Fort  Anderson  about  the  25th  of  May,  flying,^ 
northwards,  but  being  afterwards  driven  back  by  the  eeverity 
of  the  weather.  The  nests,  which  were  discovered  on  a  small 
island  in  a  lake  near  Liverpool  Bay  (70"  N.,  128°  W.),  wepft 
in  holes  on  the  sandy  soil,  and  were  well  lined  with  down.< 
The  egg  is  said  to  be  large  as  compared  to  the  size  of  tlw' 
bird ;  oval  in  shape,  the  two  ends  being  of  unequal  size  j 
the  colour  a  uniform  flirty  chalky  white  :  average  nieasure- 
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mfinta  S-4  by  2-2  in.  Tlie  kte  Capt.  Lyon,  of  H.M.S. 
'  Hecia,'  aayB  that  the  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number. 

Bichai'dBon  saya  that  the  young  fly  in  the  middle  of 
August,  and  by  the  end  of  September  have  aU  departed 
Bouth.  Their  food  in  the  summer  conBists  of  rushes  and 
iBsects,  and  in  aatumu  of  berries,  particularly  of  those  of 
the  Empetruin  niijrinii.  When  in  good  condition  these  birds 
are  excellent  eating,  and  form  the  staple  article  of  food  for 
the  natives,  by  whom  they  are  known  as  the  '  Wevois '  or 
'  Wavies.'  It  is  said  that  the  young  do  not  attain  to  the  full 
plumage  of  the  adults  before  their  fourth  year;  and  until 
then  they  keep  in  separate  flocks.  At  Fort  Albany,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  old  birds  were 
rarely  seen,  the  young  occurred  in  abundance;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  birds  in  their  migrations  visit  York 
Factory  in  great  numbers,  but  always  unaccompanied  by 
their  young.  On  the  whole  this  species  is  probably  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  Oeese  which  inhabit  North 
America. 

In  addition  to  the  two  forms  which  have  here  been  treated 
as  conBtilutiug  one  species,  there  is  a  very  small  and  distinct 
species  of  Snow  Goose,  Chen  rossi,  resembling  the  above  in 
coloration,  but  with  numerous  caruncules  at  the  base  of  the 
bill.  There  is  also  another  member  of  the  same  genus, 
known  as  the  Blue- winged  Goose,  C.  carulcscens,  resembling 
C  kyperboretiB  in  form  and  proportion,  but  differing  from 
it  in  having  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  some  of  the 
under  parts  marked  with  brown  and  lead-colour.  It  is 
certainly  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  words,  an  immature 
phase  of  the  Snow  Goose,  for  the  young  of  each  have  a 
recognizably  diBtinct  plumage  ;  but,  considering  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  disposition  of  the  dark  markings  on  the  Blue- 
winged  Goose,  it  has  been  Buggested  that  this  and  the  Snow 
Goose  may  be,  respectively,  coloured  and  white  pbasoa  of 
the  same  species,  like  those  which  exist  in  some  of  the 
American  Herons.  Examples  of  both  these  Geese  arc  at 
the  present  time  (December  1884)  living  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens. 
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In  the  adult  Snow  Ooose  the  entire  plumage,  except  the 
primaries,  is  snow  white,  the  forehead  sometimes  stained 
with  orange-rust  colour;  primary  quill-feathers  black, 
fading  at  the  base  into  greyish ;  the  coverts  of  the  latter 
colour.  Bill  red,  the  nail  whitish,  space  between  the 
commissures  black ;  iris  dark  brown ;  legs  and  feet  purple- 
or  orange-red,  the  soles  dingy  yellowish. 

The  young  is  dull  brownish-grey  on  the  upper  parts,  the 
face  white,  the  feathers  on  the  scapular  tipped  and  margined 
with  whitish ;  quills  black,  fading  to  grey  at  the  base,  the 
shafts  white,  shading  to  brown  towards  the  tips ;  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  white ;  tail  white,  the  central  feathers 
marked  grey  in  the  middle  ;  under  parts  white,  washed  with 
groy  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  and  neck;  bill  nearly 
black,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  especially  on  the  lower  mandible ; 
legs  and  feet  lead-colour,  running  to  yellowish-red  on  the 
webs ;  iris  brown. 

Total  length  about  thirty  inches ;  wing  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  and  a  half  inches  ;  culmen  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches ;  tarsus  from  two  and  three  quarters  to  three  and 
a  quarter  inches.     The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male. 

The  young  bird  in  the  downy  stage  is  as  yet  unknown. 
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BSRNICOiA   BUFIOOLLIB    (Pallas*), 

THE    RED-BREASTED    GOOSE. 
Anser  nijicollis. 

BmhsicLa,  Boief. — Hill  iDDch  ahorter  tbui  tbo  hekcl,  aub-foiiLcal,  higher  tbui 
broad  ti  the  biue,  n&cTDwing  Ui  Ihc  end  ;  aaguir.  hrwcllj  otaM  ;  edges  of  the 
bill  nearlj  gtrnighl,  ■cirwl;  ihowiDg  Ifae  mu-gini  of  Ifae  Inmellffi  ;  nostriU  oral, 
plMcd  in  tbe  aaterior  portioD  oF  the  nnsal  depregnioni  near  the  centre  of  the  bill. 
Ffttben  od  the  neck  narrow,  blended.  Wing*  large,  the  aefiiad  qnill  muallj 
the  longest.  Tail  abort,  rounded,  hega  abort',  itout ;  the  taniu  letjcolate  ;  the 
tbnt  anterior  tost  long,  nnited  by  n  mcmbrani^,  bJDit  too  *mall,  elevated  ;  dawn 
anuOI,  tbat  on  the  middle  toe  broadly  rounded. 

This  beaaliful  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia,  and 
oticaaionally  wanders    on  migration  as  far  as    the  British 

•  AmtrrrnfifBllI:  Pillae,  Spiril.  Zool,  «i.  p.  21,  ia.f.  t.  (1769). 

f  Iili,  1S22,  p.  .1d3.  Tbi)  genua  has  been  generallr  allowed  lo  inclade  the 
preaent  ipecioi,  and  the  Editor  aocepla  the  am  ngomant  to  aroid  the  mnltipltCBllDn 
of  genera,  bat  he  doM  BOt  eontfder  it  at  all  satiafictorf. 
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Ifllandfl.  The  first  recorded  oecarrence  appemrs  to  be  that  of 
the  bird  obtained  by  Marmadnke  Tonstall,  figured  by  Bewick, 
and  now  preserred  in  the  Mosenm  of  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
According  to  Tanstall's  MS.,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Fox 
(Synops.  Newcastle  Mas.)  '*  it  was  shot  in  the  seyere  frost 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  near  London.'*  He  con- 
tinues : — **  NcTer  heard,  I  think,  bnt  of  two  more  seen  in 
England.  One  was  taken  alive  in  this  neighbonrhood 
[Wyclifie,  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire],  and  is  still  living.  It 
is  kept  in  a  pond  with  some  ducks  of  the  wild  breed,  with 
which  it  is  very  sociable,  but  never  produced  any  breed 
together,  although  there  is  one  it  particularly  associates  with, 
and  seems  to  be  partial  to.  It  is  very  tame  and  familiar." 
Latham  adds  that  this  bird  lived  until  17B5,  when  it  lost  its 
life  by  an  accident.  One  killed  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in 
1818  formed  part  of  Mr.  Bullock's  celebrated  collection ;  and 
having  been  purchased  by  Leach  for  £27,  is  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  authors  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Birds  make  the  bare  statement  that  the 
late  Mr.  Lilly  Wigg  bought  a  specimen  of  this  rare  Oooae 
which  was  killed  at  Halvergate  in  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1805, 
and  proceeded  to  eat  it,  remarking  that  its  flesh  was  well- 
flavoured  !  One  or  more  specimens  are  stated  by  Stephens  to 
have  been  killed  in  Cambridgeshire  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1813.  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
Devonshire,  has  recorded  two  instances  of  this  Goose  having 
been  obtained  in  that  county ;  one  of  them  shot  on  Kenton 
Warren  in  1828,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Bussell,  at 
Dawlish ;  the  second  killed  on  Teign  marshes,  February  1st, 
1887,  by  Bendell  of  Buckland,  and  was  prepared  and  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Drew.  In  Durham  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Hogg  that  two  were  seen  on  the  Tees,  and  one  shot  in  Cowpen 
Marsh  about  1845  (Zool.  p.  1178),  bat  Mr.  J.  H.  Qumey, 
Jan.,  is  sceptical  on  this  point.  A  fine  example  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  John  Marshall  of  Taunton,  was  killed  at 
Maldon  in  Essex  on  the  6th  of  January,  1871  (Zool.  s.s. 
p.  2513).  In  Lancashire,  two  are  recorded  as  having 
been  obtained,  but  not  preserved,  near  Garstang  in  1872 
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{Zool.  B.a.  p.  S236),  In  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  Berwick- 
flhire  one  already  mentioned,  a  specimen  is  stated  by  Mr, 
R.  Gray  to  Lave  been  killed  in  the  county  of  Caithness, 
and  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  collection  formerly  belonging 
to  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair  of  Wick ;  and  Macgillivray  re- 
ceived information  that  one  had  been  seen  on  the  loch  of 
Strathbeg,  some  years  piior  to  1852.  As  regards  Ireland, 
Thompson  states  that  he  was  informed  by  a  person  to  whom 
the  species  was  well  known,  that  about  the  year  1828  he 
had  seen  a  specimen  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Glennon,  to  whom 
the  bird  had  been  sent  in  a  fresh  state  to  be  preserved.  It 
may  be  noted  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  in  the  sale- catalogue 
of  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Barry,  one  of  the  lots 
is  a  "  Ited- breasted  Goose,  shot  at  Kilkerriu  Bay,  Galway, 
in  1828." 

The  Red-breasted  Goose  is  only  a  rare  straggler  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Northern  Germany,  bnt  it  has  more  frequently, 
at  long  intervals,  been  met  with  in  Holland;  the  last  time 
so  recently  as  the  18th  of  February,  1881.*  Five  or  six  ex- 
amples have  been  obtained  in  France,  and  two  or  three  in 
Italy.  In  Russia  it  is  said  to  visit  Archangel  in  spring,  and 
to  have  occurred  near  Moscow;  passes  through  the  central 
provinces  in  small  numbers ;  is  not  uncommon  on  migra- 
tion near  Astrachan ;  and  in  winter  it  visits  the  southern 
fibores  of  the  Caspian,  especially  the  Persian  territory,  in 
considerable  numbers.  Menetrics  relates,  in  his  '  Catalogue 
raisonne  des  objets  de  zoologio  recueillis  dans  un  Voyage 
su  Caucase,  &c,'  that  in  18^8  a  large  flock  of  this  species 
appeared  at  Lonkoran,  probably  driven  there  by  strong  winds ; 
they  were  so  exhausted  by  fatigue  that  they  were  caught  by 
band,  and  many  were  still  preserved  in  captivity,  to  which 
they  were  easily  reconciled.  They  always  kept  together,  and 
*  J.  H.  Ouniej,  Jan.,  in  '  Tlia  Ibia,'  18SI,  p.  4!>S.  Tbe  birj  wu  shot,  when 
in  conptcj  with  a  lot  of  Bcrnacla  llecK,  bj  Meaan.  W,  B.  MummflDt  md 
Q.  Crwvcll,  and  the  dncription  giTen  bj  Ihe  Eotmer  is  worth  qaoting,  in  order 
to  ibow  bow  a  TC17  rare  bird  niajr  be  obtained  b;  the  merest  accident : — "  Ws 
found  the  G«ese  in  a  long  line  and  thin,  hi  let  them  iwim  on  in  order  lo  rales 
tbem  ;  but  thej  would  not  hare  it,  and  tok.  Wo  itopjied  twentj-fire  Benuujle ; 
got  twentj-lhree  and  tbe  Red-brcaiud  'iooK." 
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nttorad  a  goUle  oil-note  when  maj  one  of  Ibeir  puty  aep*'  ^ 
rated  from  the  othen,  or  wbea  a  bod  of  preT  borered  over 
them :  this  wm  llie  only  maaad  Ikat  he  bemnl  thrai  ntt^. 
They  preferred  gieeo  ngetables  to  gnin,  and  used  to  driok 
frequent!  J. 

Dr.  Serertzoff  describes  this  Gooee  as  rare  in  TuAestaB. 
At  Obdorak,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ob,  Dr.  O.  Finseh  saja  that 
it  is  b;  no  means  nnconuuon ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  Jol;  Mr. 
Seebohm  obtained  a  bird  ehot  from  two  eggs  on  an  island  in 
70^*.  X.  lat.  in  the  Yenesei,  near  which  he  afterwards  saw 
aeTeral  birds  with  their  broods  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer. 
According  to  Von  Middendorff,  it  breeds  commouljr  at  the 
month  of  the  Pasina,  and  lie  obtained  and  figured  the  firat 
anlbenticated  eggs  on  record  on  the  Boganida.  Blyth  eoB*J 
eidered  it  probable  that  a  Goose  shot  at  Xagpore,  oat  of  u^ 
dock  of  four,  belonged  to  this  species.  ^ 

The  winter  niigrationB  of  the  Bed-breasted  Goose  some- 
times extend  to  the  northern  portions  of  Africa.  Specimens 
said  to  have  been  obtained  in  Algeria  have  recentl;  heea 
offered  for  sale  ;  and  in  Lord  Lilford's  collection  there  is  a 
specimen  labelled  by  the  late  Mr.  8.  Stafford  Allen,  "  Alex- 
andria, December  2nd,  1874."  This  beaatifnl  species  was 
evidently  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  several  escel- 
Itint  antborities  have  stated  that  the  Mosenm  of  the  late 
Mariette  Bey  at  Boulafe,  contains  a  slab  obtained  at  Mey- 
donn,  on  which  are  portrayed  two  Bed -breasted  Geese, 
together  with  two  of  the  White-fronted,  and  two  of  some 
larger  species.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gnmey,  jnn.,  says  that  these 
portraits  are  the  best  executed,  and  by  far  the  most  life-like 
of  any  bird -pictures  that  he  saw  in  Egypt ;  and  are  probably 
the  oldest  delineations  in  existence,  their  age  being  sapposed 
to  exceed  that  of  the  Fyramids.  The  Editor  has  cousnlted  I 
the  woodcut  illustrRtive  of  this  slab  in  Loftie's  '  Bide  ii 
Egypt '  (p.  209),  and  finds  its  accuracy  beyond  question. 

Little  is  known  of  the  nesting  of  this  species.     An  e^ 
obtained  by  Mr.  Seebohm   is  of  a  doll  creamy-white,  andJ 
measures  2'7  by  1-8  in. 

A  female  of  this  species  obtained  in  exchange  from  Hoi-  ] 
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land  in  1858  ('  List  of  AnimalB,'  p.  419),  lived  many  jeara 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  aud  paired  with 
a  male  Brent,  Lut  did  not  actually  breed  (P.  Z.  S.  1880, 
p.  602).  This  beautiful  and  tame  bird  was  killed  by  a  savage 
Swau  in  1870.  Its  remains  are  preserved  iu  tbe  British 
Museum;  and  its  plumage  is  fully  equal  in  beauty  to  that 
of  tbe  finest  male  biivl,  thus  clearly  proving  that  externally 
the  sexes  are  alike;  a  fact  which  has  been  doubted. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  aud  the  nail  are  almost  black ; 
the  irides  hazel ;  between  the  Lieak  and  the  eye  a  white 
patch;  round  the  eye,  the  top  of  tbe  head,  and  down  the 
back  of  the  neck,  black ;  on  the  ear-coverts  an  angular  patch 
of  chestnut  surrounded  with  white,  ending  in  a  white  streak 
passing  downwards ;  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  wings 
very  dark  brown,  almost  black  ;  wing-coverts  edged  with 
grey ish -white  ;  upper  tail-coverts  white;  primaries  black, 
the  first  about  equal  in  length  to  the  second,  and  longer  thau 
the  third ;  tail-featbers  black ;  throat  black ;  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast  rich  chestnut  red,  ending  with  a  collar  of 
white :  lower  part  of  the  breast  black ;  belly,  vent,  and 
under  tail-coverts  white ;  the  Sanks  bai-red  with  black ; 
legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes,  dark  brown,  almost  black. 

The  whole  length  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  inches.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  fourteen  inches. 

In  the  immature  bird  the  auricular  patch  is  whitish  with 
some  rnfouB-brown  in  the  centre ;  the  chest  is  merely  tinged 
with  reddish  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  and  under  parts  are 
dusky-brown,  except  the  abdomen  and  tail-coverts,  which  are 
white. 


The  Bebnaci.e  Ooobe  is  a  winter  visitor  to  the  Br 
lelaods,  appearing  in  considerable  Socks,  particularly  i 
the  weather  is  Heverc,  and  is  considered  to  be  more  abundant 
on  the  westei'u  coasts  than  on  those  of  the  east.  It  has  been 
HO  frequently  confounded  with  its  far  commoner  relative  the 
Brent  tioose,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  sketch  its  dis- 
tributiou ;  but  from  the  atatements  of  Messrs.  Stevensoa, 
J.  U.  Gurney,  juu.,  J.  Cordeaux,  and  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  it 
appears  to  be  a  distinctly  rare  visitor — and  only  when  the 
winters  are  very  severe  od  the  Continent — to  the  coasts  of 
Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  Northumberland 
examples  were  obtained  in  1855  and  in  November 
Holy  lelaud;  but  Mr.  Abel  Chapman,  who  has  bad  e 
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quent  esperieoce  of  that  locality,  informs  the  Editor  that  he 
has  iiflver  met  with  it.  Nor  does  it  eeem  to  be  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  eaet  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  Shetland  Saxby 
only  observed  it  once:  at  Balta  Soand,  in  July  1854.  On  the 
west  side  it  is  much  more  abundant,  and,  according  to  Mr.  B. 
Gray,  it  is  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  certain  favoarite  and 
suitable  feeding- grounds  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  Mr.  Elwes 
stales  that  large  Hocks  annually  frequent  Isky  thronghout  the 
winter,  being  partial  to  an  island  near  Ai'dnave,  where  they 
find  plenty  of  grass.  They  are  not  ho  shy  as  the  Grey  Geeae, 
and  both  when  feeding  and  when  on  the  wing  they  keep  up 
a  constant  cackling,  whereas  the  Grey  Geese  usually  feed  in 
silence.  The  Bernacle  Goose  visits  the  coasts  of  Cumber- 
land; and  iu  Lancashire,  according  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Mitchell,  it 
is  a  regular  wiutei  visitor,  occasionally  seen  inland,  and  in 
severe  weather  sometimes  appearing  on  the  coast  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  It  has  been  obtained  on  the  coast  of 
Wales ;  and  small  parties  are  stated  by  Ho<ld  to  appear  in 
Cornwall  now  and  then  iu  severe  winters.  On  the  south 
coast  it  is  decidedly  uucommon,  although  examples  have 
been  recorded  from  time  to  time  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  probably  the  «ntire  littoral ;  also  occa- 
sionally in  some  of  the  inland  counties. 

In  Ireland  the  Bernacle  Goose  appears  to  be  very  local  in 
its  distribution ;  and,  according  to  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey,  it  is 
comparatively  rare  iu  the  south,  but  more  common  in  the 
north,  north-west,  and  Dundalk  Strand  and  Lurgan  Green, 
on  the  east.  In  many  places  the  Brent  Goose  is  misnamed 
the  Bernacle,  but  where  they  are  distinguished  the  present 
species  is  known  as  the  '  White- fronted '  or  '  Land '  Bernacle. 

This  Ooose  is  only  a  rare  straggler  to  the  Fseroes ;  and 
although  Faber  says  that  it  inhabits  Iceland  from  .\pril  to 
October,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  breed  there.  The 
last  remark  also  applies  to  Greenland,  to  some  portions  of 
which  it  is  a  regular  autumnal  visitor,  and  Graah  records  it 
from  tho  east  coast  of  that  peninsula.  Its  occurrence  on  the 
western  side  of  Spitsbergen  has  been  doubted,  but  the  Ilov. 
A.  E.  Eaton  states  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  8815),  that  on  hia  visit  to 
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the  Dorthern  pnrt  of  that  island  with  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  h^: 
and  hia  party  obtained  seven  examples  out  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  on  a  small  lake  iti  the  hills,  opposite  Diana  Island. 
There  does  not  appear  any  evidence  that  this  species  has 
been  found  in  Novaya  Zemlya.  Mr.  Cotlett  in  satisfied 
that  a  pair  of  llernacle  Geese  for  some  years  past  bred  on 
Borgevser,  one  of  the  moat  northern  of  the  Lofoten  Islands, 
off  the  coast  of  Norway ;  and  the  bird  certainly  visits  that 
country,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  on  migration.  In  winter  it 
occars  sparingly  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  straggling 
as  far  soath  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gnadalqnivir  in  Spain,  and 
Foggia  in  Italy.  It  does  not  seem  abundant  in  the  north< 
of  Russia,  hut,  according  to  SabanaefT,  large  numbers  vii 
the  Ural  on  migration.  Little  is  known  of  its  distribntion  in 
Siberia ;  Mr.  Seebohm  did  not  meet  with  it  on  the  Yenesei ; 
nor  did  Von  Middeiidorff  observe  it  on  his  visit  to  the 
Taimyr.  To  the  east  side  of  North  America  it  is  a  very  rare 
straggler,  and  out  of  four  occurreuces,  only  one  specimen, 
which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Boss  at  the  southern  end 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
escaped  from  confinemeut. 

In  captivity  Bernacle  Geese  soon  become  as  familiar  as 
our  domestii;  species,  and  have  lived  a  very  long  time  in 
confinement :  in  one  instance  as  much  as  thirty-two  years. 
As  already  stated,  a  Bernacle  Goose  has  paired  with  a  White- 
fronted  Goose,  and  a  brood  was  hatched  out. 

A  small  flock  of  Bemacles,  consisting  of  one  gander 
four  geese,  were  kept  for  several  seasons  in  St.  James'i 
Park,  and  young  ones  were  produced  in  the  years  1844  and 
45.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  a  brood  was  hatched  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1848,  and  other  instances  of  its  breeding  are  on 
record.  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Patterson  states  that  a  pair  kept  near 
Belfast,  reared  several  broods,  and  although  the  young  were 
not  pinioned,  they  did  not  desert  the  place.  The  eggs  laid 
in  confinement  were  white,  and  measured  2'75  by  1'9  in. 
The  pair  of  birds  already  mentioned  as  breeding  at  Borgevter, 
made  a  nest  early  in  May,  composed  of  moss  and  straws, 
sometimes  on  the  narrow  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  somelimet 
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ID  a  sheltered  locality  uuder  stones,  or  isolated  rocky  masses, 
tlie  fall  comjilement  of  eggs  being  five. 

The  food  of  this  Goose  is  grass,  and  the  bents  which 
grow  on  the  sandhills  near  the  coast.  Mr.  C.  M.  Adamson 
states  that  his  captive  birds,  which  refused  worms  at  other 
times,  would  eat  them  in  March,  and  in  winter  they  were 
partial  to  the  '  London  Pride '  in  the  garden,  cropping  it  close 
to  the  ground. 

To  this  species,  and  also  to  the  Brent,  the  old  fable  referred, 
in  which  the  birds  were  said  to  be  hatched  from  bernacles 
(Lepadidte),  attached  to  logs  of  wood  floating  in  the  sea,  as 
described  by  Gerard  in  his  '  Herbal.'  Sir  K.  Moray,  in  a 
paper  deemed  worthy  of  publication  by  the  Boyal  Society  in 
1678,  describes  the  perfectly -formed  miniature  Geese  which 
he  himself  bad  found  in  the  shells. 

This  prettily- marked  Goose  has  the  beak,  and  a  stripe 
from  the  beak  to  the  eye,  black  ;  the  length  of  the  beak  one 
inch  and  three-eighths ;  the  irides  dark  brown ;  the  fore- 
head, cheeks,  and  chiji,  white ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  all 
the  neck  and  interscapulars,  black;  scapulars,  point  of  the 
wing,  both  sets  of  wing-coverts,  and  tertials,  la  vender -grey, 
tipped  with  a  crescent  of  bluish-black,  and  an  extreme  edge 
of  white  ;  primaries  almost  black  ;  rump  bluish-bluck  ;  upper 
tail-coverts  white;  tail-feathers  almost  black;  breast  and  belly 
greyish-white  ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  pure  white  ;  flanks 
and  thighs  tiiiged  with  grey  in  bars  ;  legs,  toes,  membranes, 
and  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adnlt  male  twenty-five  inches. 
From  the  blunt  spur  at  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
first  qui  11 -feather,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  sixteen 
inches. 

Young  birds  have  the  white  of  the  cheeks  varied  with  black 
feathers  ;  the  ends  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  tinged  with  rufous ;  the  Banks  barred  with  darker 
grey,  and  the  legs  less  decidedly  black. 
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Of  th«  T&riouB  species   of  Gecae  tliat  visit  the  BritiiiliLfl 
Islands,  this  is  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  most  Dnmeronfl, 
and  possesses  also  for  na  the  agreeable  advantage  of  being 
a  good  bird  for  the  table.      It  is  a  regular  wiiitei  visitor  to 
the  shores  of  most  of  oar  maritime  counties,  and  remains  j 
with   us  through  all   the  cold  months  of  the  fear,  partica'4 
larly  on  the  east  and  eoath  coast.     It  is  seldom  i 
freflh  water  in  the  interior,  unless  wounded  ;  but  is  truly  s  ' 

species,  passing  a  great  portion  of  the  day  and  night 
out  at  sea,  at  other  times  frequenting  extensive  muddy  flats 
and  sand  bars  on  the  sea-shore,  which  are  exposed  at  every 
ebb  tide.  The  birds  make  their  appearance  at  these  their 
feeding- places  as  soon  as,  or  even  a  short  time  before,  the 

••irr  brrnt^,  Pall..,  Xoogr-  HoMO-Aa.  ii.  p.  229  (1811), 
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water  leaves  the  ground  exposed,  remaining  there,  if  undis- 
tiirbed,  till  the  tide  flows  over  the  ground  again.  lu  such 
situatione  the  large  flocks  that  frequent  ceiiain  favourite 
localities  are  quite  estraordiuary. 

Upon  the  Northumbrian  coast,  Selby  observes  that,  "  a 
very  large  body  of  these  birds  annually  resorts  to  the  ex- 
tensive muddy  and  sandy  flats  that  lie  between  the  mainland 
snd  Holy  Island,  and  which  are  covered  by  every  flow  of  the 
tide.  This  part  of  the  coast  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  these  birds  from  time  immemorial,  where  they 
have  always  received  the  name  of  Ware  Geese,  given  to 
them,  without  doubt,  in  consequence  of  their  food  consisting 
entirely  of  marine  vegetables.  TLis  I  have  frequently  veri- 
fied by  dissection  ;  finding  the  gizzard  filled  with  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  a  species  of  grass  that  grows  abundantly  in 
the  shallow  pools  left  by  the  tide,  aud  with  the  remains  of 
the  fronds  of  difierent  algro,  particularly  of  one,  which  seems 
to  he  the  Laver  { t//ra  latiggima).  In  this  haunt  they  re- 
main till  the  end  of  February,  when  they  migrate  in  succes- 
siTe  flocks,  as  the  individuals  happen  to  be  influenced  by  the 
season,  and  before  April  the  whole  have  disappeared.  When 
they  depart  the  same  procedure  as  that  mentioned  by  Wilson, 
in  his  American  Ornithology,  takes  place ;  the  flock  about 
to  migrate  rises  high  into  the  air  by  an  extensive  spiral 
coarse,  and  then  moves  off  seaward  in  a  northerly  direction." 

In  Scotland  this  species  is  common  on  the  east  side,  but 
on  the  west  coast  and  islands  it  is  said  by  Mr.  R.  Gray  to  be 
less  abundant  and  less  regular  in  its  visits  than  the  Bemacle. 
It  comes  to  the  Sbetlands  in  autumn,  but  Saxby  considers 
it  too  scarce  there  to  have  received  the  local  name  of  '  Horra 
Goose,'  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  known  in  the  Orkneys. 
With  these  exceptions  the  Brent  Goose  is  found  in  abun- 
dance daring  winter  in  suitable  localities,  round  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain ;  imd  vast  numbers  occur  in  many  places 
on  the  shores  of  Ireland. 

On  migration  the  Brent  (loose  visits  the  Fatroes,  the 
coasts  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  shores  of  Europe  generally, 
down   to  the  African   and   the  Asiatic  sides  of  the  basin  of 
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tbe  Mediterranean  ;  but  in  the  extreme  soutli  its  occurrences 
are  irregular,  as  they  also  are  to  the  inlaud  waters  of  the 
Contiuent.  It  appears  uot  improbable  that  it  breeds  spar- 
ingly in  some  parts  of  Iceland  ;  and  it  certainly  does  so  is 
immense  numbers  on  Spitsbergen  and  tbe  neighbouring 
islands,  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  coasts  and  inlands  of  Arctic 
Siberia,  and  the  land  to  tbe  north  as  far  as  man  has  yet 
penetrated.  Returning  westward,  its  breeding  range  can  be 
traced  to  Greenland  beyond  73°  N.  lat, ;  and  thence,  through* 
ont  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  as  far  aS' 
82°  30'  N.,  where  Major  Feilden  of  H.M.S. '  Alert '  fotind  its 
nest.  In  winter  it  descends  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  as 
Long  Island,  New  York ;  sometimes  extending  its  migratioDH 
to  Florida  and  Texas.  On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  replaced  by 
a  closely-allied  species,  B.  ni;}ricans,  in  which  the  white  ont' 
the  middle  of  the  neck  forms  an  almost  complete  collar, 
the  black  of  tbe  jugulam  extends  over  the  breast,  fadii 
slightly  into  dark  bronn  on  the  abdomen.  This  lattacj 
species  visits  Japan. 

The  nest  of  the  Bienb  Goose  is  described  by  Majta] 
Feildeu  as  being  placed  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hills  betwi 
the  line  of  snow  and  the  sea-ice  ;  it  is  composed  of  a  gi 
foundation  of  grass,  moss,  and  stems  of  saxifrages,  with  &{ 
warm  bed  of  down,  in  which  the  eggs,  usually  fooT  isj 
number,  are  deposiled,  Tbe  latter  are  creamy-white  In' 
colour,  smooth  iu  surface  of  shell,  their  average  measure- 
ments  being  2-8  by  1-8  in.  Tbe  male  generally  remained 
near  his  mate ;  and  in  one  instance,  after  Major  Feilden 
had  shot  tbe  female  off  her  nest,  the  gander  came  hissing 
at  liim  with  bead  bent  down  and  neck  close  to  the  ground, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  domestic  birds  resent  iutrusioD 
on  their  premises.  Both  sexes  are  described  as  being  m 
assiduous  in  taking  care  of  their  young. 

By  tbe  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August,  the  old  birds 
unable  to  ily,  owing  to  the  moult  of  their  quill-feathers,  and 
under  these  circumstances  considerable  numbers  are  some- 
times killed,  although  not  without  trouble,  for  they  can  mn 
with  great  speed.     They  rarely  dive,  except  when  wonnded, 
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and  then  onlj-  to  a  limited  extent.  When  searching  for  food 
in  shallow  places  the  head  and  neck  are  extended  below  the 
surface  ;  niid  the  black  line  of  the  assembled  multitudeB  on 
our  coasts  is  theu  seen  to  be  broken  and  dotted  by  the  raised 
white  '  Btema '  of  the  feeding  birds.  Aquatic  plants  and 
seaweeds,  especially  iCostera  imirina,  with  small  crustaceans 
and  marine  insects,  form  their  principal  nutriment  ;  and 
from  their  habit  of  searching  for  the  former,  their  northern 
names  '  Itotgans,'  'Road  Goose,'  i.e.,  'Root  Goose,'  appear 
to  have  had  their  origin. 

The  call  of  this  species  is  a  loud  '  cronk,"  or  '  honk,'  which 
can  be  heard  several  miles  away.  Hawker,  Wilson,  Shep- 
pard  and  Wliitear,  Thompson,  and  others,  have  testified  to 
its  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry;  and  the  last-named  ornithologist  describes  the  excite- 
ment of  a  horse  he  was  riding  oa  being  evidently  deceived 
by  the  distant  notes  of  a  '  gaggle  *  of  some  600  Brents. 

So  far  as  the  Editor  can  judge  from  the  scanty  series  with 
accorately  assigned  localities,  available  for  comparison,  there 
are  two  forms  of  this  species  which  visit  our  shores;  the 
one  with  the  underparts  somewhat  light-coloured,  from  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  one  with  a  darker  breast  and  abdomen  from 
Novaya  Zemlya,  and  perhaps  Arctic  Siberia ;  the  latter  is 
not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  B.  nUjrictiHS  of  Alaska. 
The  darker  form  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  one  on  our  east 
coast;  but  Mr.  Cordeuus  informs  the  Editor  that  in  the 
winter  of  1880-81  there  was  an  UBUsual  number  of  the  light- 
bellied  birds  in  the  Humber  district. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  black,  and  only  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  length;  the  irides  very  dark  brown,  almost  black  ; 
the  forehead  low,  the  head  small  and  black ;  the  neck  all 
round  black,  except  a  small  patch  on  each  side,  which  is 
white,  but  mixed  with  a  few  regalarly-placed  black  feathers  ; 
back,  ecapnlars,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials,  dark  brownish- 
black,  the  edges  a  little  lighter  in  colour ;  primary  and 
secondary  qn  ill -feathers  black  ;  tho  rump  black ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  white  :  tail-feathers  black ;  upper  part  of  the  breast 
black;    lower  portion  of  the  breast  and  the  belly  slaie-grey, 
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ipwira,  villi  n4fidi  k^  «m  fiim^iil  to  Mr.  H.  E 
wo  br  Kr.  F.  Koc^to  (ZimL  1860,  pt  986). 

Tlw  whole  Icagtk  tvertf-Me  mAm.     Fra 
joiaitotlwcado(thew^  tiditaa  makts; 


[  vii^F.     FomIm  •!•  *  fitde  nnilkT  On  ndes. 

YoBBg  birds  of  tbe  jtai  fasre  little  or  no  vUte  paldi  oa 
tbeaUMoT  the  aeck;  beod  and  net^  doe^  lad-grej ;  tiia 
CMthen  of  U»  body  edged  with  brown ;  b^  end  flmin 
ffej,  of  Terring  shadee. 

Tbe  downy  nestliog  was  fint  fignnd  and  (]»rribed  hj 
Ton  Middeadorff.  One  obtained  b;  Capt.  A.  H.  Mukham, 
B.N.,  io  Norajra  Zemlya,  in  July  1876,  is  grenah-white  on 
tbe  nnderparU,  brown  iah-gre^r  aboTe,  with  lores  and  crown 
of  a  darker  tint. 

There  doea  not  appear  to  be  an;  aatlientic  record  of  the 
breeding  of  the  Brent  Gooae  in  captivity,  aJthoogh  this 
^lecieii,  as  well  as  the  Hemacle,  are  mentioned  by  Willaghby 
•a  inmates  of  St.  James's  Park  in  the  time  of  Charlee  II.     ^^H 
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Bernici^  canadensis  (LinnfflnB*). 
THE  CANADA  GOOSE. 


Anser  Cnnademie. 

The  Canada  Goosk  is  a  species  whicli  has  been  well  kitown 
iD  a  Btate  of  domestication  since  the  time  of  Willugliby,  wLo 
describes  and  fignros  a  bird  living  in  9t.  James's  Park.  Yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Author,  so  frequently  are  specimens  of 
the  Canada  Goose  shot  which  do  not  exhibit  either  in  their 
actions  or  plumage  any  signs  of  having  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, and  so  often  are  flocks  seen  in  diETerent  parts  of  the 
country,  apparently  in  &  naturally  wild  state,  some  pairs  of 
which  in  the  season  produce  and  rear  their  young  iu  places 
•  A<i<u  m,i.itU„.U,  UunKoi.  SysL  Nat.  KJ.  12,  i.  p.  IBS  (1706). 
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selected  by  themselves  for  thia  purpose,  without  requiring  or 
receiving  either  cure  or  food  from  man,  that  the  Canada 
Goose  seemed  to  him  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  work." 
The  bird  from  which  Bewick  drew  his  figure  of  this  species 
was  shot  at  St.  Germain's,  in  Cornwall,  where  other  ex- 
amples have  also  been  obtained;  several  have  been  shot  at 
different  times  in  Hampshire ;  and  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns 
states  that  large  flocks  have  been  observed  in  the  fens  of 
CambridgeBhire  in  a  state  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Mr.  Hancock  states  that  one  in  his  collection,  killed  on 
Prestwick  Car  in  June  1836,  was  an  adalt,  with  plumage 
in  excellent  condition ;  nevertheless — he  adds  significantly 
— on  examination  &  piece  of  string  was  found  tightly  encir- 
cling the  leg  above  the  true  heel ;  proving  that  the  bird  had 
been  in  captivity. 

A  writer  in  the  Magazioe  of  Natural  History,  vol.  viii, 
p.  25S,  says,  "  In  this  neighbourhood  (near  Derby)  we  are 
frequently  visited  by  small  flocka  of  the  Canada  Goose,  which 
always  announce  their  approach  by  a  loud  noise,  and,  after 
wheeling  two  or  three  times  round  the  piece  of  water  near 
the  house,  they  alight,  and  commence  grazing.  It  frequently 
happens  that  two  remain  when  all  the  rest  are  flown,  and 
after  reconnoitring  the  place  for  a  few  days,  they  nsually  fix 
on  the  corner  of  an  island  as  their  nesting -place.  Shortly 
after  the  goslings  have  extricated  themselves  from  their 
brittle  covering,  they  are  conducted  to  the  water  by  the 
female,  when  they  are  joined  by  the  male,  who  brings  up  tba 
rear.  The  little  family  remain  together  til!  the  return  of 
the  flock,  when  all  mix  promiscuously,  recrnit  themselves 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  depart.  A  pinioned  female  was 
joined  by  a  male.  When  they  weie  approached,  the  male 
did  not  fly  away  until  he  was  parsued  so  closely  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  caught ;  he  remained  with  his  mate  as  long 
as  was  consistent  with  his  liberty  ;  when  that  was  in  danger, 
and  not  till  then,  he  deserted  the  female.  Several  of  the 
wild  goshngs  were  obtained  in  the  season  of  1832  ;  two  of 
them  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  ift, 

•  The  Editor  <\oer  not  share  this  opiQioa. 
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whose  posseBsion  they  have  remained  ever  siDce.  They 
nasociate  with  hts  domesticated  Grey  Lag  tieeee,  and  are  very 
peaceahle."  The  lato  Charles  Waterton  has  given  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  similar  naturGj  respecting  a  Hock  of  pure 
and  half-bred  birds,  which  annually  visited  Walton  Hall, 
followed  by  an  aransing  description  of  the  union  of  a  female 
of  this  species  with  a  male  Bemaelo.  Montagu  had  observed 
that  the  Canada  Goose  will  breed  with  the  common  species, 
and  it  has  also  bred  with  the  Knobbed  tJoose. 

Sir  W.  Jardine  observes,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  "  On  the  beautiful  piece  of 
water  at  Gosford  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Haddingtonshire,  the  Canadian  Goose  and  many  other 
water  birds  rear  their  young  freely.  I  have  never  seen  any 
artificial  piece  of  water  eo  beautifully  adapted  for  tho  domesti- 
cation and  introduction  of  every  kind  of  water-fowl  which 
will  bear  tho  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Of  very  large  extent, 
it  is  embossed  in  beautiful  shrubbery,  perfectly  reclnse,  and, 
even  in  the  nearly  constant  observance  of  a  resident  family, 
several  exotic  species  seem  to  look  on  it  as  their  own.  The 
Canadian  and  Egyptian  Geese  hoth  had  young  when  I 
viaited  it,  and  the  lovely  American  Wood  Duck,  Aix  eponsa, 
seemed  as  healthy  as  if  in  her  native  waters."  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  jun.,  states  that  in  Norfolk  at  least  a  hundred 
Canada  Geese  live  unpinioned  on  Gunton  Lake,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  more  in  the  parks  at  Holkbam,  Bhckling,  and 
Melton.  Similar  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ; 
hat,  belienng  as  the  Editor  does,  that  all  the  Canada  Geese 
shot  in  Great  Britain  have  resulted  from  artificial  introduc- 
tion, he  considers  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  any  more  of 
the  coanties  in  which  individuals  of  this  species  have  paid 
the  usual  penalty  for  straggling.  Single  birds  and  flocks 
have  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkneys.  In  Ireland, 
where  the  Goose  is  also  kept  in  semi -captivity,  but  in  far 
smaller  numljers  than  in  EnglanfJ,  its  occurrences  are  dla- 
proportionally  rare,  notwithstanding  tho  comparative  prox- 
imity of  that  island  to  North  America  ! 

The  Canada  Goose  appears  to   vary  enormously  in   size, 
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and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  coloration.  According  to  the 
authors  of  the  recently  published  '  North  American  Birds/ 
there  are  four  distinguishable  forms  belonging  to  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  section  comprises  the  large  form  .B. 
canadensis,  which  inhabits  the  United  States  generally,  and 
the  British  possessions,  breeding  chiefly  north  of  40** ;  and 
B.  occidentalism  found  on  the  north-west  coast  from  Sitka  in 
summer  to  California  in  winter.  The  second  section  con- 
sists of  the  much  smaller  B.  hutchinsi,  which  breeds  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  migrating  through  the  Western  United  States 
and  Mississippi  valley ;  and  B.  leucopareia,  which  breeds 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  migrates  southwards  into  the 
Western  United  States.  The  form  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Islands  appears  to  be  the  first  and 
largest  of  the  four,  which  breeds  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
Arctic  and  temperate  North  America  in  great  numbers, 
migrating  as  far  south  as  Mexico  in  autumn  and  winter; 
at  which  seasons  it  also  visits  the  Bermudas.  Before  the. 
settlement  of  the  country  it  used  to  breed  in  Kentucky,  an 
as  late  as  1819  Audubon  found  the  nest,  eggs,  and  youn 
near  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio. 

Richardson  says : — **  The  Canada  Geese,  or  '  bastards  ' 
of  the  Canadians  (les  outardes),  breed  throughout  the  woad^xl 
districts,  but  do  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
except  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  large  rivers.     The  naost 
northern  localities  in  which  we   observed  them  were    tlie 
channels  between  the  alluvial  islands  which  form  the  delt« 
of  the  Mackenzie.     They  generally  build  their  nest  on    the 
ground,   but   some  pairs  occasionally  breed   on  the  banks 
of   the    Saskatchewan   in    trees,    depositing  their  eggs  in 
the   deserted   nests  of  Ravens  or   Fishing  Eagles.*'      Mr. 
Macfarlane   found  five  eggs  of  this  species  in  a  deserted 
Hawk's  nest,  warmly  lined  with  down,  which  had  apparently 
been  plucked  by  the  female  from  her  own  body ;  and  Capt^^ 
Bendire  states  that  during  a  spring  when  the  Harney  vaU^?* 
Oregon,  was  flooded,  all  the  nests  of  the  Canada  Geese  were 
placed  in  trees,  principally  willows;  although  during    ^^ 
previous  dry  season  they  were  on  the  ground.     The  o^^® 


are  composed  of  decayed  leaves,  dry  grass,  willow  sticks, 
turf,  and  moBS  lined  nith  feathers  and  down  ;  the  eggs, 
varying  from  bIx  to  nine  in  number,  are  thick- shelled,  dull 
white  in  colour,  and  measure  aboat  3'5  by  2*5  in. 

The  food  of  the  Cnuada  Goose  appears  to  consist  maiuly 
of  grasB,  but  young  birds  are  also  partial  to  locusts,  slugs, 
and  snails.  Ou  the  spring  migrations,  flocks  not  unfre- 
quently  alight  in  fields  of  young  grain,  and  commit  gi-eat 
havoc  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  Both  keenness  of 
sight  and  quickness  of  hearing  are  removkable  in  this  bird, 
and  it  is  so  vigilant  and  suspiciou  s  that  it  is  seldom  taken  by 
surprise.  Its  call  is  imitated  by  a  prolonged  natwl  pro- 
nunciation of  the  syllable  u-ook  frequently  repeated,  and  by 
this  means  it  is  sometimes  decoyed  within  gunshot  by  the 
hunters  in  the  rnr-countries. 

The  beak  is  black ;  the  indes  very  dark  brown ;  head, 
and  nearly  all  the  neck,  black ;  cbin  and  throat  white,  ex- 
tending upwards,  and  ending  iu  a  point  behind  the  ear- 
coverts.  This  white  patch,  from  its  similarity  in  colour 
and  position  to  a  neckcloth,  has  given  origin  to  ono  of  the 
names  of  the  species,  the  Ctavat  Goose.  The  back  and 
the  wing-coverts,  the  socondarics  and  tertials,  brown,  the 
feathers  of  all  these,  except  the  first,  with  Ugh  tor -coloured 
edges ;  primaries  and  tail-feathers  black ;  the  rnmp  also 
black ;  the  upper  tait-coverta  white  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
almost  white ;  breast  and  belly  pale  brown  ;  vent  and  under 
tail-coverts  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  interdigital  membranes 
dark  lead- colour,  almost  black.  The  whole  length,  accord- 
ing to  Richardson,  is  forty-one  or  forty-two  inches ;  the 
wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  second  and 
longest  qnitl -feather,  nineteen  inches  and  a  half. 


Chenalopex  JEGiTTiACA  (LiunasuB*). 

THE  EGYPTIAN  GOOSE.     P'OCLIPff 


CHKHALui'tX,  Sttphtni  f.—Jiiil  as  long  as  the  bsBiI,  sleoclcr,  Htraight,  tiis  ti 
rounded,  tliD  margia  laiaiaalcd  ;  tbc  upper  DiBDilible  eorred,  ila  Lip  booked  ;  the 
loveT  flat.  NoHtriU  biual.  Wings  ritbct  long,  bro&d,  nrmed  with  %  bars  knob. 
Tutui  stout,  retioalateJ  ;  anterior  toee  ratber  long,  conneuteit  bj  a  veb;  Mad 
tOB  frne,  elovat^id.     Tail  cdnaiEtiDg  of  foarteen  raanded  featbora. 


Exceptions  haTS  been  made— and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Editor,  most  justly — to  tlie  admission  of  tie  EgypI 
Goose  into  the  Catalogue  of  our  British  Birds,  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  specimens,  though  killed  at  large,  or  apparently  in  a 
wild  state,  had  probably  escaped  from  the  waters  of  parks  or 
pleasure  grounds,  where  they  had  been  bred  and  fostered  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.     lu   deciding 
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admit  thitt  species  as  a  genuine  visitor  to  our  islands,  the 
Author  appears  to  Iiave  been  influenced  hy  a  questionable 
statement  by  Colonel  Hawker,  and  by  the  erroneous  asser- 
tions of  Temmiuck.  The  former  has  been  cited  as  mention- 
ing "two  killed  in  Norfolk,  and  three  at  Long-parisli  in 
Hampshire,  in  the  winter  of  1828 ;  and  the  nest  year  again, 
daring  some  tremendous  gales  from  the  west,  a  flock  of  about 
eight}/  appeared  near  the  same  place,  when  two  more  were 
killed."  Hawker,  however,  really  gives  the  numeral  eighty 
with  a  (.'),  on  the  gossip  of  sodqo  of  his  wUd-fowlera,  add- 
ing that  he  has  no  doubt  the  birds  were  importations,  and 
conaidcring  that  eight  is  the  usual  number  of  an  unpiuioned 
brood  which  generally  takes  wing  simultaneously,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  may  have  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing, On  the  Contiiieut  there  is  not  one  single  occurrence  in 
Western  Europe  which  is  free  from  more  than  suspicion  of 
very  recent  escape;  Temmiuck's  statement  that  this  species 
baa  been  killed  on  the  Danube,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Sicily, 
ia  absolutely  unconfirmed ;  and  the  assertions  of  Von  der 
Miihie  and  Lindermayer  that  it  visits  Greece,  have  not 
induced  Mr,  Dresser  to  include  it  in  his  '  Birds  of  Europe.' 

Besides  various  instances  of  single  specimens  of  the 
Egyptian  Goose  having  been  obtained  in  this  country,  a 
flock  of  five  were  seen  on  the  Fern  Islands  in  April  1830. 
A  small  flock  visited  the  Tweed  in  February  1832.  Three 
were  shot  at  Campsie,  near  Glttsgow,  in  November  1832. 
Mr.  Wallace,  of  Douglas,  sent  the  Author  word  that  a  flock 
of  nine  were  seen  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man,  in  September  1838. 
Four  were  shot  on  tbe  Sevetu,  near  Bridgewater,  in 
February  1840;  two  were  shot  in  Dorsetshire  iu  1836; 
and  Colonel  Hawker's  record  has  already  been  mentioneil. 
Other  examples  have  been  killed  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Dorset- 
shire, Hampshire,  Somersetshire  (where  numbers  have  been 
kept,  and  allowed  to  fly  at  Sandhill,  Cothelston,  and 
Lydeard,  near  Taunton),  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamshire,  &c. : 
also  in  Ireland,  on  tbe  Boyne. 

In  a  wild  state,  this  species  is  found  along  the  Nile  valley 
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to  the  soath  of  Cairo,  and  thronghoat  the  greater  part  of 
tropical  Africa.  There  it  is  said  to  be  partial  to  holeSy  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gnmey,  Jan.,  observed  it  frequenting  the  ledges 
of  lofty  and  inaccessible  cliffs  for  nesting  pnrposes ;  bat 
birds  hatch  and  rear  their  yoang  very  freely  in  confinement. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  dall  baffish-white,  measaring  2*8  by  2  in. 
The  note  is  like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  In  its  manner  of 
feeding  this  bird  is  decidedly  Anserine. 

In  tiie  summer  of  1888,  an  Egyptian  Goose,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  paired  with  a  Pengain  Drake,^  the 
eggs  being  prodactive ;  and  again  in  the  following  season, 
when  the  young  birds  were  preserved,  and  kept  by  them- 
selves experimentally.  Next  year  many  eggs  were  produced 
between  these  hybrids,  but  the  eggs  were  not  productive,  and 
exhibited  no  embryos.  An  Egyptian  Goose  has  bred  with 
the  Knobbed  or  Swan  Gander  {A.  cygnoides)^  and  with  the 
Spur-winged  Gander  {P.  gambensis),  at  the  Dublin  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

The  upper  mandible  of  the  beak  is  horn-colour,  tipped  with 
pink;  the   under  one  cherry-red;    nail,  margins,  and  base 
dark  brown ;    irides  wax-yellow ;  round  the  eye  a  patch  of 
chestnut-brown ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  pale  rufous- 
white  ;  forehead,  crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  the 
back,  and  scapulars,  rich  reddish- brown ;  carpal  portion  of 
the  wing,  and  wing-coverts,  white ;  the  smaller  coverts  tipped 
with  black ;  wing-primaries  almost  black,  tinged  with  green ; 
the  secondaries   tinged  with   reddish-bay,   and  edged  will 
chestnut ;   lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  tail,  nearl; 
black ;  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  belL^ 
pale  rufous-brown,  a  patch  on  the  breast  chestnut-browi 
lower  part  of  the  belly  and  the  vent  pale  brown ;  legs 
feet  pink. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  male  is  about  twenty— ^ix 
inches.  The  distribution  of  colours  is  the  same  in  femskXes 
as  in  males,  but  the  tints  are  less  bright  and  pure.  *X7]ie 
wing  is  furnished  with  a  short  blunt  spur  at  the  wrist. 

*  The  Penguin  Duck,  so  called  from  its  walking  nearly  upright,  is  on  ^y  » 
variety  of  the  Common  Domestic  Duck. 
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In  a  young  bird  hatched  at  Mr.  Cecil  Smith's,  in  March 
1882,  which  flew  away  and  was  shot  in  August,  the  head  was 
more  mottled,  and  the  under  parts  and  mantle  more  marked 
with  grey  and  brown  yermiculations  than  in  the  adult ;  the 
secondary  wing-coverts  white  with  grey  and  black  margins, 
forming  an  ill-defined  bar ;  tail  nearly  black,  mottled  with 
brown  ;  line  at  the  base  of  the  bill  pink,  and  not  black,  as  in 
the  adult ;  feet  dull  pink. 

A   nestling  had   the   bill  horn-black ;    upper  parts  dark 

brownish-grey ;  under  parts  dirty- white  ;  feet  clay- coloured. 

The   tube  of  the  windpipe  is  about  twelve  inches  long, 

nearly  cylindrical  in  form  throughout ;  but,  unlike  those  of 

the  other  Geese,  the  male  has  a  hollow  bony  enlargement, 

half  as  thick  as  it  is  wide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  on  the 

left  side,  as  shown  in  the  vignette  below,  where  the  lower 

portion  of  the  windpipe,  the  bony  enlargement,  and  the  short 

depending  bronchial  tubes,  the  last  slightly  connected  by  a 

thin  slip  of  membrane,  are  figured  of  the  natural  size.     The 

Tiew  is  taken   with   the  tube  and  its  enlargement  in   the 

natural  position,  the  breast-bone  being  removed,  as  in  the 

case  of  the  view  of  the  windpipe  of  the  Spoonbill  figured  in 

the  present  volume. 


PiiCTROPTSBus,  SM(.Am»t.— Bill  neirlj  u  lang  u.  the  held,  Bub-Cjliw 
ebtuse,  [uriiieho<)  >'itb  a  fleahj  tubercle  at  the  biae,  the  niBrgiiH 
Nostrili  lub-basal.  Winga  rather  long,  anned  with  stroDg  projecting  tpait  it 
the  beml.  T»il  nther  «bort,  roumleJ.  Logs  niodpritcty  loog  :  three  utcriw 
toei  rather  long,  unttci]  b;  ■  web  ;   hind  tm  Int. 


This  native  of  tropical  Africa  is  known  to  have  been  ki 
in  confinement  for  apwarda  of  two  centuries,  and  Willuglibj 
who  figures  it  in  his  '  Oruithology.'  published  in  1678,  saj 
that  he  took  his  description  of  this  and  the  Canada  Goose 
from  examples  among  the  King's  water-fowl  in  St.  James's 
Park.  It  has  not  been  known  to  occur  as  a  straggler  in  anjr^ 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  which  are  so  i 

i.  p.  ins 
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to  itiB  native  bauutB,  nor  does  it  even  appear  to  inhabit  those 
portions  of  Africa  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  The  Editor  has  no  doubt  that  the  occurrences 
recorded  have  been  those  of  birds  escaped  from  confinement ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  Author  thought  fit  to  include  the 
species,  it  is  retained  in  the  present  Edition  of  a  work 
which  stiU  bears  his  name. 

A  specimen  of  this  African  Goose,  killed  in  Cornwall  in 
June  1821,  was  presented  to  Bewick  by  Mr.  Mewbum ; 
and  the  figure  in  the  1826  Edition  of  Bewick's  '  British 
Birds  *  was  taken  from  this  example,  which  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Newcastle.  Mr.  G.  T.  Fox  ('  Synopsis,'  p.  252) 
gives  the  following  particulars,  supplied  by  Mr.  Mewbam  : — 
"  '  When  first  seen,  it  was  in  a  field  about  four  miles  from 
St.  Germain's,  near  which  it  remained  for  two  or  three 
days.  Being  several  times  disturbed  by  attempts  to  shoot 
it,  it  came  down  upon  the  shore  of  the  St.  Germain's  River, 
when  the  following  day,  the  20th  of  June,  1821,  it  was 
shot  by  John  Brickford  in  a  wheat-Geld  about  a  mile  from 
St.  Germain's.  Some  gentlemen  who  saw  it  the  following 
day,  requested  him  to  let  me  have  it ;  but  he  had  a  wife 
who  thought  she  could  stufi'  it ;  bat  being  soon  convinced  of 
her  inability,  she  cut  o£f  the  wings  for  dusters,  and  threw 
the  skin  away  ;  and  it  was  not  till  three  weeks  afterwards 
that  I  beard  of  the  circumstance,  when  I  sent  a  servant,  who 
brought  it  covered  with  mud,  the  head  torn  off,  but  luckily 
preserved,  as  also  one  wing,  when  I  put  it  together  as  well  as 
I  was  able.'  The  skin,  in  this  state,  was  forwarded  to  New- 
castle by  Mr.  Mewbum,  for  Bewick's  use,  whence  it  passed 
into  Mr.  R,  Wingate'a  hands,  who  has  most  ably  reset  it." 

In  'The  Naturalist'  for  185.5  (p.  181j.  Mr.  Thomas 
Edward  describes  a  bird  shot  about  the  middle  of  February 
of  that  year,  near  Banff;  in  the  winter  of  1856-59  one  was 
shot  on  the  Thames,  as  described  by  Mr.  Clark  Kennedy 
('Birds  of  Berks  and  Bucks,'  p.  201)  :  and,  according  to 
Dr.  H.  Moses  ('  Science  Gossip,'  1870,  p.  51),  one  was 
shot  at  Upavon  in  Wiltshire  on  the  4th  September,  1860. 
Kfr.  Sclater  states  that  this  Goobo  was  one  of  the  earliest 
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iDbabitaiits  of  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  and  eggs 
were  laid,  but  not  batched,  in  1868.  They  were  wbite^ 
Bmootb  and  shining ;  a  epocimen  from  tbe  Transvaal,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Bidwell,  measures  S-S  by  2  in. 

The  Spur-winged  Goose  is  a  native  of  intertropical  Africa, 
from  Senegambia  to  tbe  Transvaal  and  the  Zambesi ;  bat  in 
Abyssinia  aud  the  neigbbonriog  districts  of  eastern  Africa, 
its  representative  is  a  distinct  species,  I'l.  riiepeUi.  For 
details  of  habits  and  distribution  reference  may  be  made  to 
Layard  and  Sbarpe'a  '  Birda  of  South  Africa,'  and  to  Bocage'a 
'  Ornithologie  d'Angola,"  Although  called  a  '  Goose,'  thia 
bird  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ducks ;  and  its  manner 
feeding  resembles  that  of  tbe  latter. 

Bewick's  description  of  tbe  specimen  at  Newcastle  is  as 
follows: — "The  bill  is  reddish -yellow,  with  a  jointed  pro- 
tuberance on  the  base  of  tbe  upper  mandible.  The  upper 
part  of  t'"  head  and  neck  are  dingy- brown  ;  the  anriculars 
and  sides  of  the  throat  are  white,  spotted  with  brown ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  sides  of  tbe  breast,  and  all  the  upper 
plumage  appear  black,  but  this  colour  is  lost,  particularly  in 
the  Bcapnlars  and  tertials,  which  are  most  resplendently 
bronzed  and  glossed  with  brilliant  green,  and  most  of  tbe 
outer  webs  of  the  other  fe&thers  partake  of  tbe  same  hue ; 
on  the  bend  of  the  wing  or  wrist,  is  placed  a  strong  white 
horny  spur,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  turning 
upwards,  and  rather  inwaids  ;  tbe  whole  of  tbe  edges  of 
the  wing  from  the  aluUt  spuria  to  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
are  white,  all  tbe  under  parts  tbe  same.  This  beautiful 
bird  is  nearly  of  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  Wild  Goose,  but  its  legs 
and  toes  are  somewhat  longer,  and  of  a  red  or  oranga 
yellow." 

To  give  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Britisb-killed  speta- 
men,  the  .Author  had  the  figure  taken  from  Bewick's  work, 

On  the  death  of  a  male  which  bad  lived  nearly  tweb 
years  in  tbe  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  e^tamine  the  organ  of  voice, 
generally  found  to  possess  some  remarkable  variety  in  form 
and  structure  throughout  most  of  the  species  of  this  family ; 


a  family ;  ^^H 
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and  the  expectation  having  been  realized,  the  Author  was 
permitted  to  pnblish  the  following  description  and  figurea : — 
The  windpipe  of  the  Spur-winged  Goose  is  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  the  tube  flattened  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  length,  but  cylindrical  at  the  bottom.  The  vignette 
represeuta  the  lower  portion  of  the  windpipe  from  three 
points  of  view.  The  figure  to  the  right  shows  the  tube  with 
its  bony  enlargement  on  the  left  side,  being  its  position  in 
the  body  of  the  bird ;  the  other  figures  to  exhibit  the  circular 
and  oval  apertures  pervading  different  parts  of  this  bony 
enlargement ;  the  opposite  sides  not  being  exactly  aliiie,  either 
in  the  nnmber,  form,  or  eitnation  of  these  apertures  in  the 
bone,  which  in  a  natural  state  are  closed  by  delicate  trans- 
parent membrane.  The  bronchial  tubes  are  divided  higher  at 
the  back  than  in  &ont,  as  shown  in  the  left  figure,  to  allow 
free  passage  for  the  (Bsophogas  between  them  from  behind 
forwards. 


THE    "WHOOPER, 

ELK,  OR  WHISTLING  BWAN. 

Cygntia  ferue. 

Ctorub,  Beeluttin^. — Beak  of  eqiukt  breudth  throagboat  its  length  ;  higher  tl 
wide  at  the  baae;  depreBBcl  »\  the  [mint ;  botb  mftndiblcH  farniabed  llongll 
raAta  with  Inuureres  Bemted  iBtniillDe.  NuMiilB  oblong,  laUral,  near  the  mid<~ 
of  the  b«ak.      Neck  sleudDr,  and  Tery  lung.     Leg!  abort,   the  hind  t 

The  Whooper,  so  called  on  ai^count  of  tho  peculiar  D 
uttered  by  this  bird,  is  a  winter  visitor  to  tbe  British  Islandi 

■  Oemein.  Katar^'.  Seatsclil.  iii.  p.  830  (1S09). 
t  Om.  Tftsohenli.  ii.  p.  404  (1803). 
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aniTing  in  flocks,  which  are  generally  more  nnmerous  as  the 
weather  hecomes  more  severe.  Low,  in  hia  '  Fanna  Orca- 
deneis,'  writing  about  1774,  eajB,  "  The  Wild  Swan  ia  foand 
at  all  aeasona  iu  Orkney  ;  a  few  pairs  build  ia  the  holms  of 
the  loch  of  Stenneaa.  These,  however,  are  nothing  to  the 
flocks  that  viait  na  in  October  from  the  more  northern 
climatea,  their  summer  retreats.  Fart  of  these  continue 
with  us  all  the  winter,  and  the  rest  go  to  Caithness  and  the 
other  northern  shirea  of  Scotland ;  in  April  they  go  off  again 
to  the  northward,  except  the  few  which  remain  here  for  the 
aummer.  Like  the  wild  geese,  these  birds  fly  in  the  fashion 
of  a  wedge,  making  a  tine  melodioua  clang,  which  baa, 
perhaps,  furnished  one  occnaion  to  give  a  musical  voice  to 
this  bird."  The  Wild  Swan  haa  long  since  ceased  to  breed 
in  the  Orkneys  ;  but  iu  numbers  depending  upon  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  it  annually  visits  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Scotland  upon  ita  autumn  migrationa;  and,  on  the  return, 
in  Bpring,  individuals  out  of  the  paaaing  flocks  have  been 
observed  to  linger  about  the  localities  which  their  (presumed) 
anceators  found  suitable  for  nesting  purposea.  In  December 
Tarioufi  fiocka  are  seen  flying  in  compact  bodies,  directing 
their  course  southward,  particularly  along  the  coas^  lines, 
and  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  London  markets. 
Many  reach  the  aea  on  our  southern  coast.  The  lato  Earl 
of  Malmesbnry  sent  the  Author,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1838,  a  list  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  wild-fowl,  killed  at 
Heron  Court  during  the  froflt,  from  January  the  9th  to 
February  the  24th ;  and  this  list  included  thirty-three 
Whoopcrs.  Colonel  Hawker,  describing  the  snccofisfnl  shots 
he  Lad  made  at  Swans,  when  wild-fowl  shooting  between 
Lymington  and  Poole  harbour,  says : — "  The  Whoopers, 
before  they  have  been  shot  at,  are  easier  of  access  than 
many  other  wild  birds  ;  and  if,  when  flying,  they  are  fired 
at  directly  under  the  hollow  of  the  wing,  or,  when  swimming, 
through  the  head,  they  may  be  stopped  at  a  reaaonable 
distance,  with  a  common  double  gun  and  small  shot ;  perhaps 
even  farther  than  other  wild-fowl,  as,  when  struck  in  the 
body,   they  become  helpless  from   their  weight,  and  their 
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heads  are  less  likely  to  escape  between  the  shot  than  1 
of  smaller  Fowl.  On  one  occasion  I  knocked  doirn  eight  at 
a  shot,  seven  old  ones  and  a  brown  one,  and  the;  averaged 
nineteen  pounds  each.  The  old  gander  was  only  winged ; 
and  when  he  found  himself  overtaken  by  my  man.  Bead,  he 
turned  round  and  made  a  regular  charge  at  him." 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1870-71,  Whoopers  were  unusually 
abundant  on  our  coasts.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jnn.,  was 
informed  by  a  dealer  in  Leadenhall  Market  that  he  had 
received  as  many  as  a  hnndred  daring  the  frost,  mostly 
from  the  neighboorhood  of  King's  Lynn  ;  and  a  poulterer  at 
Lynn  said  that  he  had  bad  thirty.  The  largest  flocks 
hitherto  reported  in  the  migration  schedules  are  from  near 
Spurn,  where  on  the  18th  of  December,  1879,  thirty  were 
seen,  all  yonng  in  the  brown  plumage,  except  one  old  bird 
which  was  acting  as  pilot;  and  at  the  Dudgeon  light-vessel, 
on  the  24tb  of  November,  1862,  fifty,  all  white,  passed  to 
the  westward.  I 

On   the   coast  of  Ireland,   according   to  Sir   R.   Payne-   ' 
Oallwey,  the  Whooper  is  far  less  common  than  its  smaller 
congener,  Bewick's  Swan,  and   he  baa  seldom  met  with  a 
dozen  of  the  former  together,  whereas  the  latter  are  some- 
times in  hundreds. 

The  Whooper  visits  the  Fffiroes,  and  is  generally  distri- 
buted during  the  breeding- Beasons  in  Iceland.     According  to 
Reinhai'dt,  it  formerly  bred   near  Godthaab  in  Greenland; 
and  as  be  speaks  of  having  e^tamined  specimens  from  thence, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  correctly  identified  as 
belonging  to  this  species,  and  not  to  the  American  C.  buc- 
cinator or  C.  americanvs.     It  nests  in  Norway,  principally 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  and  more  abundantly  in  Swedish  i 
Lapland,  Finland,  and  Northern  Russia ;  and  across  Siberia, 
in  which  its  breeding  range  appears  to  extend  as  far  south  ' 
as  the  elevated  lakes  of  Mongolia.     In  winter  it  visits  China, 
and  is,  according  to  Capt.  Blakiston,  the  commonest  epecies   I 
of  Swan  in  Japan;   it  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Nepal; 
paases    through    Turkestan    on     migration ;    is    abundant 
during  the   severe  weather  on  the  Bouthem  shores  of  thf 
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CaepiaD ;  has  been  identified  by  Canon  Trietram  at  Jera- 
salem ;  and  visits  Lower  Egj'pt,  and  the  lakes  of  Algeria  in 
winter.  On  the  Continent,  south  of  its  breeding  range 
already  ti&ced,  it  occurs  on  migration  down  to  the  Klediter- 
ranean  and  its  islands  ;  being  at  times  very  abandant  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  its  vicinity. 

The  lata  Mr.  Dann,  in  a  note  to  the  Author,  says,  "  The 
Wild  Swan  appears  in  Lapland  with  the  first  breaking  np  of 
the  ice,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  Anatidee  in  its  retam 
north.  They  frequent  the  naost  secluded  and  nninhabited 
swamps  and  lake»  in  the  wooded  districts,  and  are  found 
only  in  scattered  pairs  south  of  Juckasierva ;  thence  in 
a  north-eastern  direction  they  are  reported  to  be  very 
numerous,  but  I  did  not  fall  in  with  any  during  my  stay  in 
Lapland."  They  make  a  large  neat  of  rushes  and  coarse 
herbage ;  the  egg  is  of  a  nniform  pale  yellowish- white,  and 
measures  about  4*5  by  2*9  in.  Incubation  commences  in 
the  latter  half  of  May,  lasting  forty-two  days ;  and  Dr. 
Palm^n  states  that  the  young  grow  bo  slowly  as  to  be  unable 
to  fly  until  the  end  of  August,  or  even  later.  The  food  of 
this  species  consists  of  grasses,  woods,  and  seeds  of  plants. 

Linnieus  saw  Wild  Swans  se-veral  times  during  his  tour  in 
Lapland,  and  mentions  that  at  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  province  at  Calix,  he  saw  three,  which,  having  been 
taken  when  young,  were  as  tame  as  domestic  Geese.  Bech- 
stein  says  that  in  Itussia  the  Whooper  is  more  frequently 
domesticated  than  the  Mute  Swan.  A  pinioned  female,  in 
the  possession  of  Montagu,  laid  an  egg,  Some  years  ago 
the  Author  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ten  or  twelve 
Wboopers  in  a  stable  in  London,  These  fine  birds  had 
been  procured  by  Mr.  Castang,  the  well-known  dealer  in 
birds,  for  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  the  Swans  were 
shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Petworlh,  where,  it  was  said,  they 
produced  young.  At  the  time  the  Author  saw  these  birds, 
he  also  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  them,  a  very  old  and  large 
male  ;  the  note  resemhled  the  sound  of  the  word  "  whoop," 
repeated  loudly  ten  or  twelve  times  in  succession.  At  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  a  pair  of  Wboopers  bred 
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on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  snmmer  of  18S9,  and  a  canons 
occurrence  took  place  in  reference  to  the  brood.  The  cygnets, 
when  only  a  few  days  old,  were  sunning  themselves  on  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  islands,  close  to  the  deep  water.  The 
parent  birds  were  swinuning  near.  A  Carrion  Grow  made  a 
descent  and  struck  at  one  of  the  cygnets ;  the  old  male 
Whooper  came  to  the  rescue  in  an  instant,  seized  the  Grow 
with  his  beak,  pulled  him  into  the  water,  and  in  spite  of  all 
his  buffetings  and  resistance,  held  him  there  till  he  was 
dead. 

Guvier  gives  full  particulars  of  the  hybrid  offspring  result- 
ing from  the  union  of  a  male  Whooper  with  a  female  domestic 
Goose  described  as  '  une  jeune  oie  monstrueuse  nee  au  prin- 
temps  avec  trois pates  *  [sic]  (Ann.  Mus. Hist. Nat. xii.p.  119). 

The  Whooper  may  be  immediately  distinguished  from 
other  species  among  the  Swans,  by  the  characters  to  be 
observed  about  the  head.  Willughby,  besides  giving  a 
figure  of  the  whole  bird,  introduced  in  addition  the  head 
only,  of  larger  size,  to  show  the  specific  peculiarity. 
Edwards  gave  the  head  of  our  Mute  Swan  on  the  same  plate 
with  his  figure  of  the  Whooper,  to  show  the  distinction. 
This  plan  of  engraving  the  heads  only,  has  been  adopted 
with  excellent  effect  by  Col.  Hawker,  in  his  very  popular 
work,  and  the  Author  has  followed  his  example  of  giving  the 
head  only,  of  large  size,  rather  than  give  repetitions  of 
similar  white  bodies.  The  first  here  introduced  is  the  head 
of  the  adult  Whooper.  The  anterior  part  of  the  beak  is 
depressed  and  black ;  the  posterior  or  basal  part  quad- 
rangular and  yellow ;  this  latter  colour  extending  consider- 
ably forward  along  each  lateral  margin  of  the  upper  mandible, 
beyond  the  openings  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  black ;  the 
lore,  or  bare  space  between  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
and  the  eye,  is  also  yellow:  the  irides  dark;  the  head, 
neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  plumage  of  the  body  and  wings 
in  adult  birds,  pure  white;  some  specimens,  occasionally 
only,  exhibiting  a  rufous  or  ochreous  tint  at  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  on  the  head ;  the  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes 
black. 


The  whole  length  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  is  five  feet.  From  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  primary  qnill -feather,  twenty-five  inches 
and  a  half;  weight  twenty-fonr  ponnds. 

The  young  birds  produced  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  when  abont  ten  weeks  old,  in  the  middle 
of  Angnst,  had  the  beak  of  n  dull  flesh-colour,  tho  tip  and 
lateral  margins  black ;  the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  pale  ash-brown ;  the  under  surface 
before  the  legs  of  a  paler  brown ;  the  portion  behind  the 
legB  dull  white ;  the  legs,  like  the  beak,  of  a  dingy  flesh- 
colour.  By  the  middle  of  October  they  had  the  beak  black 
at  the  end ;  a  reddish -orange  band  across  the  nostrils,  the 
base  and  lore  pale  greenish -white  ;  the  general  colour  pale 
greyiah-brown  ;  a  few  of  the  smaller  wing-coverts  while, 
mixed  with  others  of  a  pale  huffy-brown ;  the  legs  black. 
These  young  Whoopers,  bred  in  1839,  bad  lost  almost  all 
their   brown  feathers  at  the  aulnmn   moult   of  1840,  and 

h     before  their  second  winter  was  over  they  were  entirely  white  ; 

j     the  base  of  the  heak  lemon-yellow. 
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The  intemal  distinctions  of  the  Whooper  ize  mora  om- 
spienons  thut  those  which  hare  beoi  refond  to  as  external, 
and  of  the  fonner,  the  organ  of  Ttuce  famishes  the  most 
Tslnable  and  decisire  characters.  This  pecnUaritj  was 
known  to  Willa^bj,  bat  it  was  prerioaslj  noticed  bj  Sit 
Thomas  Browne,  who  mentions  "  that  strange  leeorratian  of 
the  windpipe  throng  th«  stemam." 

The  cyliDdrical  tabe  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe  passes 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  L>ng  neck  of  the  bird,  in  the 
nsoal  nuumer,  bat  descends  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
forked  bone,  called  the  merrythoaght,  to  a  lerel  with  the 
keel  of  the  breast-bone  or  stemam.  The  keel  of  the  breast- 
bone is  donble,  and  receires  between  its  two  plates  or  sides, 
the  tnbe  of  the  trachea,  which,  after  traveraing  oearlj  the 
whole  length  of  the  keel,  tarns  saddenlj  Qpon  itself,  pasdng 
forwards,  opwards,  and  again  backwards,  till  it  ends  in  the 
Tertical  bone  of  divarication,  whence  the  two  long  bronchial 
tubes  go  off,  one  to  each  lobe  of  the  longs.  This  singnlar 
stroctare  will  be  anderstood  by  a  reference  to  the  vignette 
below,  where  a  portion  of  one  side  of  the  keel  JB  remored  to 
show  the  conTolnted  tabe  within.  The  depth  of  the  inser- 
tion is  not  so  considerable  in  females  or  yoang  males. 


Ctonds  bewicki,  Yarrell." 

BEWICK'S  SWAN, 

Cygniis  Bevnckii. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-24,  the  Author  prepared  and  pre- 
Berred  the  trachea  and  part  of  the  bones  of  a  young  Wild 
Swan,  shot  in  thix  country,  which  possessed  peculiarities 
he  bad  never  obsened  in  the  Wbooper  at  any  age,  inducing 
the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  a  distinct  species.  At  the 
sale  of  part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  the  late  Joshua 
Brookes,  in  July  1828,  the  Author  purchased  the  stemum 
and  trachea  of  a  Swan  preeented  to  and  prepared  by  Leach, 
which  belonged  to  an  adult  bird  of  the  same  species  as  the 
bones  of  the  youog  one  just  mentioned.  These  materials 
the  Author  eshibiled  at  the  Zoological  Club  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1829,  contrasting  tbom 
*  Tr.  Linn.  Soe.  xii.  p.  4G3  (in  a  p*per  rext  \9\h  Jjuiiuiy,  1830). 
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with  aoalogous  parts  of  the  Whooper,  pointiug  out  the  -^ 
anatomical  distinctions  between  them ;  and  proposing  to 
consider  the  bird  as  a.  distinct  species.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing December  the  Author  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Baker 
with  the  Bternnm  and  trachea  of  a  third  example  of  this  new 
species,  shot  at  Yarmooth  durinfj  the  winter  of  1827-28. 
During  the  severe  weather  of  the  same  month.  Wild  Swans 
were  unusually  numerous  ;  more  than  fifty  were  connted  in 
one  flock  at  Wbittlesea  Mere.  From  a  considerable  number 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  London  markets  for  sale, 
the  Author  selected  five  examples  of  this  new  species,  of 
different  ages  ;  and,  possessing  thus  a  aeries  of  gradations 
in  structure,  he  described  them  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  proposed  to  call  the  species  '  Bewick's 
Swan ' ;  thus  devoting  it  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 
beautiful  delineations  of  subjects  in  natural  history  entitled 
him  to  this  tribute.  Thos<.i  Swans  being  plentiful,  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  others  were  procured  in  different 
parts  of  the  countrj'.  The  late  Mr.  Richard  "Wingate,  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  also  obtained  specimens  aud  obseryed 
the  difference  between  theiu  and  the  Whooper,  read  a  notice 
upon  the  subject  at  the  Natural  History  Society  at  Newcastle, 
and  as  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  1 
warmest  friends  of  Thomas  Bewick,  he  adopted  the  namel 
the  Author  had  proposed.  ^ 

This  species  is  one-third  smaller  than  the  Whooper  at  the 
same  age ;  and  the  yellow  patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill  is 
noticeably  different  in  its  size  and  distribution.  When  the 
external  characters  were  made  known,  several  museums  and 
collections  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  found  to  con- 
tain specimens  ;  and,  in  fact,  subsecjuentexpcrience  has  shown 
that  Bewick's  Swan  is  a  tolerably  frequent  visitor  in  severe 
winters  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  although 
decidedly  rarer  than  the  Whooper.  In  Ireland,  however,  as 
expected  by  Thompson  and  shown  by  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey 
and  others,  it  is  by  far  the  more  abundant  species.  Mr.  R. 
Warren  writes  that  on  the  17th  of  December,  1880,  a  herd, 
numbering  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
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on  Lough  CuUen,  co.  Mayo,  by  Capt.  Kirkwood,  of  Bartrsgh. 
Mr.  Pike  of  AcLill  Bays  that  tliia  Swan  arrives  every  winter 
on  the  lakes  the  first  week  of  December  in  considerable 
nambera,  as  many  as  eight  bitndred  at  one  time  having 
been  observed  during  the  unexampled  frost  of  1881,  on  the 
lake  of  Caatle  Gregory,  belonging  to  Lord  Ventry,  iu  co. 
Kerry.  Hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  are  said  to  have 
been  counted  in  other  localities  ;  but  the  above  instances 
will  8nSce  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nbnndance  of  this  species 
on  the  west  coast  of  Lreland  during  severe  weather  in  the 
north.  Sir  R.  Fayne-Gallwey  adds  that  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  west,  against 
slaying  a  Swan ;  and  the  majority  of  fowlers  cannot  be 
induced  for  anypccnniary  reward  to  fire  at  one,  holding  as 
they  do,  the  quaint  idea  that  a  departed  spirit,  perhaps  one 
of  their  own  kin,  is  imprisoned  in  the  ontward  form  of  each 
bird.  The  note  of  this  species  sounds  like  the  word  "  tong  " 
quickly  uttered,  and  is  very  different  from  the  "whoop, 
whoop-whoop,  whoop,"  of  its  larger  congener. 

Bewick's  Swan  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Iceland,  and 
certainly  not  in  Greenland.  It  visits  Norway,  no  less 
than  nine  examples  being  recorded  by  Dr.  Stejneger 
in  his  important  monographical  paper  on  the  Swans 
(Pr.  U.S.  National  Mus.  1882,  p.  209) ;  it  has  occurred 
several  times  iu  Finland;  and  its  migrations  extend  along 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  even  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  single 
bird  having  been  shot  out  of  a  small  flock  near  Lucca,  in 
Italy,  dnring  the  winter  of  1874.  It  passes  through  southern 
Russia ;  and  in  the  north,  according  to  llenke,  it  breeds  near 
Archangel ;  as  it  certainly  does  on  the  Petchora,  where  Messrs. 
Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brown  obtained  the  first  identified  eggs 
on  record.  Its  occurrence  on  Novaya  Zemlya  has  been 
established,  and  it  is  said  to  nest  there ;  hut  be  this  as  it 
may,  this  species  seems  to  he  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Swans  on  the  arctic  portions  of  the  mainland  of  Siberia, 
and  the  low  islands  to  the  north.  Mr.  Seebohni  saw 
thousands  flying  northwards  in  spring  on  bis  visit  to  the 
Yenesei ;  and  ho  obtained  eggs  in  69°  Si/  N,  lat.,  whore,  iu 
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t&et,  h&  observed  no  other  species  of  Swan.  It  is  fonad 
on  the  Lena,  and  its  breeding-range  probably  extends  over 
the  '  tundras '  of  Siberia  north  of  the  forest-growth ;  Prof. 
Baddo  received  it  from  the  elevated  steppes  of  Daaria  ;  Pere 
David  says  that  in  China  it  is  more  abundant  in  winter 
than  the  Whooper ;  and  it  appears  to  be  fonnd  at  that  seasoQ 
in  Japan. 

No  details  are  yet  known  respecting  the  nidification  of 
Bewick's  Swan,  for  Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brown 
were  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  identify  by  watching — or 
trapping  the  birds  on  the  nests  which  they  personally 
inspected.  They  sncceeded,  however,  in  obtaining  two  eggs 
taken  by  a  fisherman  who  had  caught  the  parent  bird  on 
the  nest;  the  tikin  proved  to  be  that  of  Bewick's  Swan, 
and  the  history  bore  the  strictest  investigation.  The  eggs, 
which  are  white  and  dull,  measnre  3*9  by  2'C  in. ;  smaller, 
as  might  be  expected,  than  those  of  the  Whooper.  Other 
eggs,  which  were  identified  by  their  size  and  general  appear- 
ance, bnt  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt, 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Seebohm  on  his  subsequent  visit  to  I 
the  Yeneaei. 

Thompson  mentions  that  in  Februai'y,  1830,  a  flock  con* 
taining  seven  of  theee  Swans  alighted  in  a  flooded  meadow 
near  Belfast,  when  two  of  tbem  were  so  disabled  by  a  shot  as 
to  be,  after  some  difficulty,  secured.  They  were  bought  by 
his  friend  Mr,  Wilham  Siaclaire,  and  their  wounds  being 
found  ao  trivial  as  merely  to  incapacitate  them  from  flight, 
they  were  placed  in  bis  aquatic  menagerie.  Mr.  Sinclaire 
states  that  every  spring  and  autumn  since  he  has  had  these 
Swans,  they  have  regularly,  about  the  months  of  March  and  I 
September,  bfcomo  very  restlesa,  and  for  the  period  of  at 
least  three  weeks  have  wandered  &om  the  enclosure  within 
which  they  are  contented  to  remain  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  disposition  they  are  timid  and  extremely  gentle,  and 
never  attempt  to  molest  any  of  the  wild-fowl  confined  in  the 
same  pond  with  them,  though  all  of  these  are  their  inferiors 
in  strength  and  size.  Their  call,  chiefly  uttered  at  the 
migratory  period,  is  a  low  deep-toned  whistle,  once  repeated. 
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ThompBon  states,  that  a  woaDded  Bewick's  Swan,  presented 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Dnblin  in  1841,  was  still  living 
there  in  1849,  and  bad  conpled  on  two  auccessive  seasons 
with  a  Black  Swan,  but  there  was  no  produce,  Mr.  Sclater 
says  (P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  507},  tliat  so  far  as  be  is  aware 
Bewick's  Swan  has  never  bred  in  captivity.  Two  live  birds 
were  in  the  Knowsley  sale  in  1851." 

Young  birds  as  they  appear  here  in  the  plumage  of  their 
first  winter  are  greyish-brown.  At  their  second  winter, 
when  they  have  acquired  the  white  plumage,  the  irides  are 
orange ;  the  head  and  breast  strongly  marked  with  rusty- 
red  f ;  base  of  the  beak  lemon-yellow ;  when  older,  some 
continae  to  exhibit  a  tinge  of  rust-colour  on  the  bead,  after 
that  on  the  breast  has  passed  off.  The  adult  bird  is  of  a 
pure  unsnllied  white,  the  base  of  the  beak  orange-yellow  ; 
the  irides  dark  ;  the  legs,  toen,  and  membranes,  black ;  the 
figare  at  the  commencement  of  this  subject  shows  the  dis- 
tribation  of  black  and  yellow  on  the  beak,  which  is  liable  to 
a  little  variation. 

The  whole  length  is  from  three  feet  ten  inches  to  foor 
feet  two  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  primary,  twenty-one  inches ;  the  second  and  third 
qnill-feathers  longer  than  the  first  and  fourth  ;  tail-feathers 
normally  twenty,  but  in  yonng  birds  sometimes  eighteen  or 


In  anatomical  structnre  this  species  differs  more  decidedly 


*  It  woDid  b«  iBMrattlng  to  know  wbat  became  of  tfa«se  two  Bewick  Swans, 
■ad  whether  the;  formed  >  pair,  for  the  following  reason : — In  Ma;  1053,  Ute 
Editor  eumilied  s  Bewick's  Swao  in  Leadenhiill  Market,  with  two  eggi  aaid  to 
belong  to  it,  and  he  parchaaed  the  nnbtown  cgga  for  haJf-o-crown  >  piece.  The 
dealer  relnaed  another  half-crown  for  the  Iiead  of  the  Swan  for  ths  porpaaea  ol 
identifieatioD,  iiuuting  npon  nothing  lesa  than  ten  ahillinga  tar  tbe  entire  bird, 
an  additional  expenditure  which  the  atate  ol  the  Editor's  Goancea  in  those  yonth- 
fnl  dafa  did  not  jaatifj.  The  egga  correapond  in  appearance  and  meaanreineDtf 
with  thooo  obtained  bjr  Ur,  Seebohm  ;  and  there  can  be  lilllo  donbt  that  the 
Swan  had  been  killed  on  her  neat  b;  aome  fioaober  in  a  park  or  e»tat«,  probabl; 
■t  00  great  diatance  from  LoDdon. 

t  Tbii  niit-eolour,  which  hat  beca  ninch  ioBisteil  iipon,  ia  foond  en  manj 
btrdi,  egpeeially  waterfowl,  and  i>  known  to  be  dae,  in  their  caar,  lo  the  preacnce 
of  peroiide  of  iron  in  the  water  which  the;  freiinent.— [Ed,] 
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from  tbe  Whoopcr  than  in  its  externul   characters.     The  j 
most  obvioQB  difference  is  in  the  trachea,  which  forms  one  of  ] 
the  hest  distinctions  io  the  separation  of  nearly-allied  species  | 
throughout  this  numerous  family.     The  tube  of  the  wind- 
pipe is  of   equal  diameter  throughout,  and  descending  in 
front  of  the  neck  enters  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  which  is 
hollow,    83  in  the  Whooper,    traversing   its    whole    length. 
Having   arrived   at   the   end    of   the   keel,  the   tube  then, 
gradually  inclining  upwards   and  outwards,  passes   into  &  1 
cavity  in  the   stemnm  destined  to  receive  it,  caused  by  a  I 
separation  of  the  parallel  horizontal  plates  of  bone,  forming 
the  posterior  flattened  portion  of  the  breast-bone,  and  pro-   I 
dncing  a  convex  protuberance  on  the  inner  surface.     The  j 


tabe  also  changing  its  direction  from  vertical  to  horizontal, 
and  reaching  within  half  an   inch  of  the  posterior  edge,  is  ] 
reflected  back  after  making  a  considerable  cnrve,  till  it  onoe  i 
more  reaches  the   keel,  again   traversing  which,  in   a   line  I 
immediately  over  the  first   portion  of  the  tube,  it  psssaa  I 
oat  under  the  arch  of  the   merrythought ;  where,  turning  1 
upwards,  and  afterwards  backwards,  it  enters  the  body  of  | 
the  bird  to  be  attached  to  the  lungs  in  the  usual  manner. 
This  is  the  state    of   development  in  the  oldest  bird   the 
Author  met  with.     The   degree   nest  in  order,  or  younger. 
differs  in  having  the  horizontal  loop  of  the  trachea  confined 
to  one  side  only  of  the  cavit:y  in  the  sternum,  both  sides  of 
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tho  cavity  being  at  this  time  formed,  although  the  loop  of 
the  tube  is  not  yet  sniSciently  elongated  to  occupy  the  whole 
space.  The  third  and  right-hand  one  of  the  three  represen- 
tations below,  from  a  Btill  younger  bird,  possesses  only  the 
vertioal  insertion  of  the  fold  of  the  trachea ;  yet  in  this 
specimen  the  cavity  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sternum 
already  exists  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  above  are  the  peculiarities  of  structure  belonging  to 
the  tnho  and  tho  sternum.  The  bronchia  are  very  short ; 
but  the  flexible  part  intervening  between  the  bone  of  divari- 


eation  and  the  bronchial  rings  is  considerable,  producing  an 
effect  to  be  hereafter  noticed  ;  this  elongated,  flexible,  and 
delicate  portion  being  dcfeniled  on  each  outer  side  by  a  dis- 
tinct membrane,  attached  to  the  whole  edge  of  the  bone  of 
divaricalioD,  and  to  a  slender  aemicircnlnr  bone  on  each  side, 
by  which  it  ia  anpported. 

The  muscles  of  voice  with  which  this  bird  is  provided 
pass  dowu — as  naual — one  on  each  side  of  tho  trachea,  till 
the  tnbe  is  nkont  to  enter  the  cavity  in  the  keel ;  they  then 
qait  that  part  of  the  tube  to  be  attached  to  the  ascending 
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portion  of  the  curve,  which,  they  follow,  nltimately  dividing 
into  two  filips,  one  of  which — inserted  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone  of  divarieatioc — goTerns  the  length  of  the  preceding 
flesible  portion  of  the  tube  ;  the  other  slip  passes  off  down- 
wards to  be  attached  to  the  inner  anrface  of  the  breasl-bone, 
anterior  to  the  first  rib.  The  course  of  the  muscle  on  oaa 
side  may  be  traced  in  the  first  anatomical  figure. 

Dissection,  which  conclnsively  proved  the  distincticnt 
between  the  Whooper  and  Bewick's  Swan,  has  also  shown 
that  the  two  Wild  Swana  of  North  America  differ  internally 
as  well  as  externally  from  the  two  Old  World  species  already 
described.  The  largest  of  the  North  American  Swans, 
superior  in  size  to  our  Whooper,  is  called  Cygntia  buccinator, 
or  the  Hunter's  Swan,  by  Bichardson,  in  his  '  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americaua,'  where  the  mea,sareraeutB  and  other  particulars 
of  its  history  will  be  found.  The  Author  was  indebted  to 
the  liberality  of  Richardson  for  a  preparation  of  the  very 
singular  organs  of  voice  and  the  sternum  of  this  species, 
which  will  be  found  described  and  figured  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol,  xvii.  An  immature  Swan, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  some  ornithologists  belongs  to  this 
species,  is  in  the  Aldebnrgh  Museum ;  being  one  of  four 
killed  in  October  1866  (Hele's  '  Notes  about  Aldeburgh,' 
p.  147).  However,  the  sternum  of  another  bird  out  of  this 
flock,  proved,  on  examination,  to  have  no  cavity  for  tlie 
windpipe,  therein  resembling  the  Mute  Uivan ;  whereas  the 
genuine  C  buccinator  has  a  cavity  like  that  iu  the  Whooper  I 

The  second  species  of  North  Americau  Swan  was  described 
by  Dr.  Sbarpless  (American  Jour.  9c.  xxii,  p.  83),  under 
the  name  of  Ci/ijnus  amei'icanus  [C,  Columbians,  Ord] ;  and 
subsequently  by  Audubon.  The  Author  was  presented  by  these 
gentlemen  with  the  organ  of  voice  and  the  sternum  from 
several  esamples  of  this  species,  which  in  some  respects,  inter- 
nally as  well  aa  externally,  resembles  our  Bewick's  Swan, 
although  attaining  a  size  and  weight  almost  equal  to  those  of 
our  Whooper;  the  whole  length  reaching  four  feet  six  inches, 
and  the  weight  twenty-one  pounds.     Macgillivray  was  under 
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the  impressiun  that  he  bad  recognized  an  oxample  of  thia 
AmericaD  Swan  is  an  immature  bird  purchased  at  a  poul- 
terer's at  EdiDbargh  id  February,  1841,  and  he  described  it 
as  such.  Agaiii,  five  Wild  Swans  were  found  in  a  poulterer's 
shop  in  Edinburgh  ou  the  20th  December,  1879 ;  and  it  was 
staled  that  four  of  these  on  dissection  also  proved  to  be 
Camerkanus  (Zool.  1880,  p.  111).  There  seems,  however, 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  and 
some  remarks  ou  the  subject,  with  illustrations  of  the  bills 
of  this  and  Bewick's  Swan  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Glasgow,'  vol.  iv.  p.  818,  may  be  consulted 
with  Hdrantago  by  those  who  are  in  haste  to  add  fresh  species 
of  waterfowl  to  the  *  British '  list. 

The  vignette  represents  a  front  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  Bewick's  Swan;  the  anterior  part  of  the  descending 
windpipe  being  turned  aside  to  show  its  inner  ascending 
part,  the  muscles  of  voice,  and  the  tendinous  fascia  stretched 
across  from  one  branch  of  the  foiked  bone  or  merrythought, 
over  to  the  other,  by  which  both  portions  are  supported. 
This,  and  other  anatomical  repreeeutatious,  necessarily  very 
much  reduced  in  size  here,  will  he  found  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Llnnean  Transactions. 


Cyonus  oi^r  (Gmelin*). 
THE  MUTE  SWAN. 

Cygnus  olor. 

The   moat  obvious  difference,  and  that  which  will  imme-i 
diatelj  Btrike  the  observer  on  comparing  the  representation"! 
of  our  Mute,  half- domesticated   Swan,   with  tho»e  of 
Whooper   and  Bewick's  Swans,  is,  that  the  two  most  c 
Bpiouous  colours  on  the  beak  occupy  opposite  situations  iiK 
these  species.     In  the  Whooper  and    Bewick's  Swans  tha^ 
anterior  portion  of  the  beak  is  black,  the  base  and  the  loi 
to  the  eye,  orange-yellow ;  but  in  the  Mute  Swan  it  is  i 
anterior  portion  of  the   beak   which  is  of  a   rich   reddish^l 
orange,  the  base  and  the  lore  to   the  eye  black,  and  on  the  I 
upper   part   of  the   forehead   there   is   a   prominent  black 
tabercle  or  knob,  which  in  old  males  attains  considerable 
size. 

*  Anat  Olor,  Quelin,  Sjat.  Nat.  i.  p.  501    (1788). 
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The  male  Swan  baa  frequently  been  styled  "  the  peace- 
ful monarcb  of  the  lake  "  ;  bat  tbis  is  bis  character  during 
part  of  the  year  ouly ;  for  during  the  soasoii  of  incubation 
and  rearing  tbe  young  there  is  scarcely  any  bird  move  pug- 
nacions,  and  from  his  great  size  and  power  be  is  in  reality 
a  monarch  to  be  feared  and  avoided  by  all  that  inhabit  his 


Tbe  neat,  consisting  of  a  large  mass  of  reeds,  rushes,  and 
other  coarse  herbage,  is  formed  on  the  ground  near  the 
edge  of  tbe  water,  and  an  island  is  generally  chosen  rather 
that)  the  bank.  Tbe  female  produces  six  or  seven  eggs ;  * 
these  are  of  a  dull  greenish-white,  averaging  4  inches  by 
2'8  in.  Incubation  lasts  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  male  is  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  female,  occa- 
sionally taking  her  place  upon  the  eggs,  or  guarding  her 
with  jealous  care,  giving  chase  and  battle,  if  necessary,  to 
every  intruder. 

The  young,  when  hatched,  which  is  generally  about  the 
end  of  May,  are  conducted  to  tbe  water  by  the  parent  birds, 
and  are  even  said  to  be  carried  there  :  it  is  certain  that  the 
cygnets  are  frequently  carried  on  tbe  back  of  the  female 
when  Bhe  is  sailing  about  in  the  water.  This  the  Author 
has  witnessed  on  the  Thames,  and  baa  seen  tbe  female,  by 
raising  her  leg,  assist  the  cygnets  in  getting  upon  her  back. 
He  thought  it  probable  that  carrying  tbe  young  might  only 
be  resorted  to  when  the  brood  inhabited  a  river,  to  save  the 
young  the  labour  of  following  tbe  parent  against  the  stream  ; 
but,  during  the  summer  of  1841,  a  female  Swan  was  fre- 
quently seen  carrying  her  young  on  the  lake  in  8t.  James's 
Park,  where  there  is  no  current  to  impede  their  course.  A 
short  quotation  from  the  first  volume  of  '  Gleanings  in 
Natural  History,"  by  Mr.  Jesse,  corroborates  several  points 
in  tbe  habits  of  tbis  bird  :— "  Living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  I  have  often  been  pleased  with  seeing  the  care 
taken  of  the  young  Swans  by  the  parent  birds.     Where  the 

*  Mr.  StcicDtoii  (Zool.  ISS3,  |j.  37)  mentioDi  twcjie  joung  hktcbeJ  out  in  a 
•ingle  broad  ;  an<l  itates  tljHt  i  f«ni>Io,  for  wTenil  jekn  in  moccisicn,  reared 
t<D  and  elcren  foiiDg. 
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ftVAT,  ExeefA  iz:  iLis  iz^suace,  i&eji^f«iftr  »  Ihe  m  s  dale 
of  tLe;  flbcist  yeAtn  £iara»c j.  Tk  ni^tje  is  ^vrr  asoom  to 
tlife:  finouk,  a^su  ir  frtakrug  ifae  oess.  ac*!  vbcn  a  sodden 
riK  of  iLe  m^r  takes  jdace,  joins  fas'  vhh  greas  aJwMnitr 
in  ndsing  tL&  n^ss:  soSdaktlj  Li^h  Vj  pr«Teni  die  eggi 
behi^  ebillad  bj  the  action  of  the  vaier,  though  sometimea 
ita  rise  u  so  rapid,  that  the  whok  nest  is  vashed  avaj  and 
deatrored/' 

The  familT  eontinae  to  associate  thiongh  the  winter,  but 
the  followisg  spring  the  parent  birds  drire  avaj  the  Toong 
of  the  preTioos  year,  and  oblige  them  to  shift  for  thanaelrea. 
Their  food  consists  of  the  softer  parts  of  water  plants,  loota, 
aqoatic  insects,  and  occasionallT  small  fish ;  also  grain  and 
bread. 

The  Swan  being  identified  with  Orphens,  and  called  also 
the  Bird  of  Apollo  the  god  of  mnsic,  powers  of  song  have 
been  often  attribnted  to  it,  and  as  often  denied.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  tme  that  this  bird  has  a  soft  low  Toice,  rather 
plaintive  and  with  little  variety,  bat  not  disagreeable.  The 
Author  has  often  heard  it  in  the  spring,  and  sometimes 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  bird  was  moving  slowly  abont 
with  its  yoong.  Colonel  Hawker,  in  his  sporting  woric 
(p.  261),  has  printed  a  few  bars  of  the  "  Swan's  melody, 
formed  with  two  notes,  C,  and  the  minor  third  (£  flat),  and 
the  mnsician  kept  working  bis  head  as  if  delighted  with  his 
own  performance." 

The  Mate  Swan  is  generally  looked  apon  as  a  domesticated 
bird,  and  the  individaals  which  are  occasionally  shot  in 
winter  are  assamed  to  have  strayed  from  their  usual  haunts. 
Tin's  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  Mute  Swan  still 
breeds  in  a  perfectly  wild  state  at  no  greater  distance  than 
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Denmark  and  the  sonth  of  Sweden ;  while  both  wild  and 
half- protected  hirds  are  fonnd  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 
Wild  birds  nest  in  considerable  nomhorB  in  Central  and 
^uthern  RuBsia,  and  in  the  v&lley  of  the  Lower  Danube ; 
also,  sparingly,  on  some  of  the  lakes  in  Greece  ;  more 
abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  ; 
and  in  Turkestan.  In  winter,  wild  birds  occur  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  down  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  lakes  of  Algeria  and 
Egj-pt  are  frequently  visited  by  them.  The  range  of  this 
specitiH  can  be  traced  to  Bouth- eastern  Siberia,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  India. 

Swans,  it  is  said,  were  tirst  brought  into  England  from 
Cyprus,  by  Richard  I.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1189;  and 
they  are  particularly  mentioned  in  a  MS.  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  (1272).  Paulus  Jovius  (1543)  says  that  he  never 
saw  a  river  so  thickly  covered  with  Swans  as  the  Thames  ; 
Turner  notices  the  Swan  with  the  black  tubercle  on  the  beak, 
in  bis  '  Avium  Historia,'  published  in  1544 ;  and  Sibbald 
(1684),  includes  it  in  bis  Fauna  of  Scotland.  In  1625,  John 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  made  a  voyage  in  his  wheny  from 
Loudon  to  ClmBtcbarcb,  and  thence  up  the  Avon  to  Salis- 
bury, to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  impediments  to  naviga- 
tion ;  and  "as  I  passed  up  Ibe  Avon,"  he  tells  us,  "at  the 
least  2,000  Swans,  like  so  many  pilots,  swam  in  the  deepest 
places  before  me,  and  showed  me  the  way." 

The  author  of  the  '  Journal  of  a  Naturalist '  mentions 
having  seen  more  than  forty  at  one  time,  on  the  great 
flwnn-pool  formerly  existing  near  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The 
tiwanuery  of  the  Earl  of  Dchester,  at  Abbotsbury,  near  Wey- 
mouth, in  Dorsetshire,  is  well  known,  and  is  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom ;  the  Kev,  A.  C.  Smith  speaks  of  seven  hundred 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  (Zool.  1877,  p.  305) ;  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gurney  says  that  when  be  was  there  in  the  following 
April  ho  was  informed  by  the  ancient  swanherd  that  the 
nnmber  was  then  fully  thirteen  hundred  (Zool.  1878,  p.  208). 
In  Angnst  1883,  when  Mr,  Cecil  Smith  was  there,  the 
nnmber  had  sadly  fallen  off ;   but  at  Weymouth  there  were 
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qnite  300  Swans  about  the  bay  and  backwater ;  and  a  good 
many  on  the  Exe  (Zool.  1883,  p.  452).  A  valuable  acconnt 
of  the  Mute  Swan  on  the  rivers  and  broads  of  Norfolk  has 
been  printed  and  privately  distributed  by  Mr.  H.  Btevanaon, 
in  anticipation  of  vol.  iii.  of  his  '  Birds  of  Norfolk. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  nail  at  the  point  of  the  beak,  the 
edge  of  the  mandible  on  each  side,  the  base,  the  lore,  the 
orifice  of  the  nostrils  and  the  tubercle,  black ;  the  rest  of  tha 
beak  reddish -orange ;  the  irides  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and; 
all  the  plumage  pure  white ;  the  legs,  toes,  and  interdigitd! 
membranes  black. 

The  whole  length  of  an  old  male  is  from  four  feet  eight' 
inches  to  five  feet ;  the  weight  about  thirty  pounds ;  the  black 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  heak  is  larger  than  in  the  female 
the  neck  is  thicker,  and  the  bird  swims  higher  out  of  the 
water.  The  body  of  the  female  is  smaller,  the  neck  more 
slender,  and  she  appears  to  swim  deeper  in  the  water.  This, 
latter  point  is  referable  to  a  well-known  anatomical  law,  thrt 
females  have  less  capacious  lungs  than  males,  and  her  bodyj 
therefore  is  less  buoyant.  Marked  Swans  have  been  known 
to  live  fifty  years. 

The  young  Mute  Swan,  in  July,  has  plumage  of  a  dark 
bluish-grey,  almost  a  sooty-grey  ;  the  neck,  and  the  under 
snrface  of  the  body  rather  lighter  in  colour  ;  the  beak  lead- 
colour  ;  the  nostrils  and  the  basal  marginal  line  black.  The 
same  birds,  at  the  end  of  Octoljer.  have  the  beak  of  a  light 
alate-gi'ey,  tinged  with  green  ;  the  irides  dark;  head,  neck, 
and  all  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  nearly  uniform  sooty- 
greyish  brown  ;  the  under  surface  also  uniform,  but  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  greyish -brown.  Young  birds  at  the  end 
of  October  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  old  birds.  After  the 
second  autumn  moult  but  little  of  the  grey  plumage  remains 
when  two  years  old  they  are  quite  white ;  and  breed  in  thi 
third  year. 

Tho  figure  here  inserted  represents  the  windpipe  and 
breast-bone  of  the  Mute  Swan.  The  keel  is  single,  unpro- 
vided with  any  cavity ;  the  windpipe  descends  between  th* 
branches  of  the  forked  bono,  and   curving  in  the  form 


I 
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insi^H 
ih^t^^l 

and 
ipro- 
,j  th«^^^ 
na  O^^M 


part  of  a  circle,  pasBes  upwards  B.nd  backwards  to  the  bone 
of  divaricatioD,  aud  from  thence  by  short  tubes  to  the  lungs. 


One  subject  having  reference  to  this  species  of  Swau 
appears  to  be  so  closelj  connected  with  its  history,  that  the 
Author  is  induced  to  tahe  a  short  notice  of  it,  and  the  more 
so  because  it  has  hitherto  been  passed  over  in  other  histories 
of  the  birds  of  this  country.  He  alludes  to  the  privileges 
granted  to  individuals  or  companies  to  keep  and  preserve 
Swans  on  diETerent  streams ;  and  the  many  various  swan- 
marks  adopted,  by  which  each  party  might  know  their  own 
birds.  The  subject,  in  all  its  details,  is  so  extensive  that 
he  can  afford  space  for  little  more  than  an  oatline,  but  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  degree  of  value  and  importance 
attached  to  the  poBsession  of  the  bird,  and  the  authorized 
power  to  protect  it. 

In  England  the  Swan  ia  said  to  be  a  bird  royal,  in  which 
no  Babject  can  have  property  when  at  large  in  a  public 
river  or  creek,  except  by  grant  from  the  crown.  In  creating 
this  privilege  the  crown  grants  a  swan-mark.* 

A  silver  swan  was  the  principal  device  on  the  badge  of 
Henry  IV. ;  derived  from  the  Bohnns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  of 
which  family  his  iirat  wife  was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress- 
Another  of  his  badges  was  a  white  antelope.      Henry  V. 

*  The  biitor}  of  SwKD-mu'kj  (ormi  ■  liWntiue  of  ila  <»n ;  and  tbo  Editor 
MD  onlj  reprint,  with  silgbt  ilterations,  lbs  oH^iuJ  obtcrrntiuPB  of  tlie  Aotbor 
n  tbii  lobject.     SoiDS  iDtarcsliag  dct&iti  patiliiheil  id  'Tfas  Atfaenmni,'  ISIb 
AagxM,  1877,  are  reprodDced  ia  '  Tha  Ziwloglat '  of  the  umo  jtui  (p,  Hi). 
VOL.  rv.  U    U 
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berfore  hij  teeesmon  to  tike  throiie  usei  xhe  sSrer  svma : 
ftftenrari^  tLe  fire-beMon  appcmn  to  h^re  Ici&n  his  eogni- 
mace,  Orer  his  tomb  in  WesaninsScrr  Abbey  is  a  repRsen- 
tation  of  an  actelope  and  a  swan,  chained  to  a  beatOMi. — 
Montaw*  Heraldrv. 

In  the  twentj-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edvanl  IV. 
'1483*,  it  was  ordered  that  no  per&^s.  except  the  king:*a 
sons,  shoold  have  a  swan-mark,  or  'game '  of  swans,  unless  he 
possessed  a  freehold  of  the  clear  yearly  valae  of  fire  marks. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  crown,  instead  of  granting 
a  swan-mark,  conferred  the  greater  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  prerogative  right  •  within  a  certain  district »  of  seixing 
White  Swans  not  marked.  Thus  the  Abbot  of  Abbotsbunr, 
in  Dorsetshire,  had  a  '  game '  of  swans  in  the  estoary  formed 
by  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  the  Chesil  Bank. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  (1496), 
it  was  ordered  that  stealing  or  taking  a  Swan's  egg  shoold 
have  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  make  fine  at  the  king^s 
will.  Stealing,  setting  nets  or  snares  for,  or  driving  Grey 
or  White  Swans,  was  punished  still  more  severely. 

The  king  had  formerly  a  swanherd  (Magister  deductus 
cygnorum),  not  only  on  the  Thames,  bat  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  find  persons  exercising  the  office 
of  **  Master  of  the  King's  Swans,"  sometimes  called  the 
swanship,  within  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  Richard  Cecil,  the  father  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  was  bailiff  of  Wbittlesev  Mere,  and  had  the 
custody  of  the  Swans  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  Anciently 
the  croi/^n  had  an  extensive  swannery  annexed  to  the  royal 
palace  or  manor  of  Clarendon  in  Wiltshire.  It  had  also  a 
swannery  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

In  the  '  Archaeologia,'  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  vol.  xvi.  1812,  ordinances  respecting 
Swans  on  the  river  Witham,  Lincolnshire,  together  with  an 
original  roll  of  ninety-seven  swan -marks  appertaining  to  the 
proprietors  on  the  said  stream,  were  communicated  by  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  A  true  copy  of  the  Parchment  Roll 
being  too  long,  only  the  following  particulars  are  here  inserted. 
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No  persons  having  Swans  conld  appoint  a  new  swanherd 
without  the  king's  swanbevd's  licence.  Every  swanherd  on 
the  stream  was  bound  to  attend  upon  the  king's  swanbord 
upon  warning,  or  suffer  fine.  The  king's  swanherd  was 
bound  to  keep  a  book  of  swan-marks,  and  no  new  marks 
were  permitted  to  interfere  with  old  ones.  Owiiera  of  Swaus 
and  tbeir  swanherds  were  registered  in  the  king's  swan- 
bord'a  book. 

Tbs  marking  of  tbe  cygnets  was  generally  performed  in 
.be  presence  of  all  tbe  swanherds  on  that  stream,  and  on 
1  particular  day  or  days,  of  which  all  had  notice.  Cygnets 
■eceived  tbe  mark  found  on  the  parent  birds,  but  if  the  old 
Swans  bore  no  mark,  the  whole  were  seized  for  tbo  king,  and 
marked  accordingly.  No  swanherd  to  affix  a  mark  but  in 
.be  presence  of  tbe  king's  swanherd  or  bis  deputy. 

Formerly,  when  a  Swan  made  her  nest  on  the  banks  of 
rhe  river,  rather  than  on  tbe  islands,  one  young  bird  was 
given  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who  protected  tbo  neat,  and 
,hifl  was  called  '  the  ground  bird.'  A  money  consideration, 
instead  of  a  young  bird,  is  still  given.  When,  as  it  soma- 
imes  happened,  tbe  male  bird  of  one  owner  mated  with  a 
female  bird  belonging  to  another,  the  brood  was  divided 
between  the  owners  of  tbe  parent  birds ;  the  odd  cygnet,  when 
there  was  one,  being  allotted  to  the  owner  of  the  male  bird. 

The  swan-mark,  called  by  Sir  Edward  Coko  e'ltin'mnla, 
was  cut  in  the  skin  on  tbe  beak  of  tbe  Swan  wltb  a  sharp 
knife  or  other  instrument.  These  marks  consisted  of  an- 
nulets, che\Ton8,  crescents,  crosses,  initial  letters,  and  other 
devices,  some  of  which  bad  reference  to  the  heraldic  arms 
of,  or  the  office  borne  by,  the  Swan  owner. 

The  representations  on  the  nest  page  are  awan-marks 
snpposed  to  be  cut  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper 
mandible. 

No8.  1  and  2  were  the  royal  swan-marka  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  No.  8  was  the  swan-mark  of  the  Abbey 
of  Swinstede,  on  the  Wilbam  ;  and  tbe  Author  may  remark 
that  the  crosier,  or  crook,  is  borne  by  the  divine,  the  cow- 
herd, tbe  Bhcpherd,  the   goatherd,  the  swanherd,  and  the 
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3C^,  4  was  die  swszL-mflzfc  of  Sr  Edwszd  Dimock,  of 
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that  Bball  affirm  the  king  not  lawfoll  heire  to  the  crowne 

and  kingdome,  to  fight  with  him  bodie  for  bodie/'  &c. — 

Camden. 

These  four  swan-marks  are  from  the  'Archaeologia.' 

No.  5  is  the  swan-mark  of  Sir  Thomas  Frowick,  of  Gon- 

norsbury,  Middlesex,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the   Common 

Pleas;  from  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  541. 

The  next  three  swan-marks  are  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Eempe's 

'  Losely  Manuscripts/  and  refer  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
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No,  6  18  the  swan-mark  of  Lord  William  Howard,  after- 
wards Earl  of  EflBngham,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

No.  7  is  the  swan-mark  of  Lord  Backhurat ;  the  keys 
having  reference  to  his  office  of  Chamberlain  of  the  Konse- 
hold.  At  the  time  that  the  Author  wrote,  the  appointment 
of  the  royal  swanherd's  man  was  vested  in  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain for  the  timo  being. 

No.  8  is  the  mark  of  Sir  William  More,  who  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Buckhnrst  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Swans  for 
Surrey,  "in  such  sorte  as  all  the  rest  of  the  shores  were 
graunted."  One  of  the  conditions  recorded  in  the  grant  is 
as  follows  :  "  But  this  order  must  bo  kept  that  the  upping* 
of  all  those  Swans,  near  or  within  the  said  branches  of  the 
Terns,  may  be  npped  all  in  ono  day  with  the  apping  of  the 
Terns,  which  is  referred  to  Mr.  Maylard,  of  Hampton  Conrte, 
who  hath  the  ordering  of  the  Terns.  So  if  it  pleas  you  from 
time  to  time  to  send  and  confer  with  him."  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  K.  Maylard,  the  Master  of  the 
SwsQB  on  the  Thames,  to  Sir  WiUiam  More,  as  Master  of 
the  Swans  for  Surrey,  extracted  from  Mr.  Kempe's  book: — 

"May  it  please  you,  Sir,  this  morning  I  received  a  I're 
affirmed  to  come  from  you,  but  no  name  thereunto.  Where- 
in yo'  request  me  to  come  to  Perford  to  confer  wt  yo' 
touching  the  upping  of  Swanea,  w'ch  I  wold  most  gladly 
pforme,  yf  I  were  not  throughe  very  ernest  basynes  letted 
of  my  purpose,  ifor  to  morrowe  being  Tnysdaie  I  take  my 
jomey  along  the    river  of  Thames   at   GravcBend.-|-     And 


*  Cpplng,  or  taking  op  the  jnang  Swuu  to  mkrk  th<ni,  noir  wniotiliMM  Called 
B*&n>tiDp)iing. 

+  Hanj  Swjna  were  formBrly  kipt  Mow  bridge.  In  ucicnt  *i«w«  ot  the  port 
of  London,  tbay  tre  uiiully  repreunted  u  HwiioiniD^  in  that  pari  of  tliu  rim, 
and  ■ome  fnqaent,  or  did  until  Tcrj  recently,  the  noighbourliood  of  BolhrrhithB 
and  the  Snrrej  Caannercial  Dock*.  In  an  ennmention  of  the  fee*  of  tho  Con- 
(tahle  of  the  Tooer  in  1381-S,  the  foUoving  Dccuia  '  "All  numer  of  SwaoDM 
thai  come  Ihrangh  the  bridge,  or  bineatb  the  bridge,  be  cteailie  the  Con>lable\ 
and  bI»  there  ahall  [be]  dm  xranne  ejre  beneath  the  Widgn.  hut  the  ownvn  of 
the  (Bid  iwaiuiea  ehall  make  a  fjno  for  them  to  the  aiid  Conatable,  and  over  that, 
tbeConatabla  ihall  hare  ot  CTeiy  nut  a  aigncl.  " 
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then  aphon  the  first  Mondiue  in  August.  I  come  westward 
towards  Wjndsor.  Wherefore  if  it  may  please  jo*  to  send 
to  my  howse  to  Hampton  Coort  what  dais  yon  meane  to 
appointe  for  driring  the  riTer  of  Weybridge  and  Molsey,  it 
shall  suffice,  to  th'  end  the  gamesters  maie  hare  knowledge 
thereof,  that  they  may  attend  accordingly.  I  do  thinke 
it  wold  greatly  satisffie  them  yf  yo'  did  appointe  the  same 
upon  Tuesday  the  Tii^  of  August,  for  upon  that  day  they 
wil  be  at  the  entrance  of  these  risers.  And  so  praing  you 
to  p'don  me  for  my  absence  at  this  tyme,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave.  Hampton  Court,  this  Mondaie,  xxxth  of  July 
1598.  **  Yor  poore  frend  to  comaunde, 

•'  R.  MayUtfd." 

"To  the  B.  W.  Sir  W.  Moor,  Kn\ 
atPirfonle/* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  work,  the 
Author  obtained  a  rery  rare  tract  on  Swans  and  swan- 
marks,  printed  by  A.  Matthewes,  in  1632,  and  containing, 
besides  some  other  illustrations,  the  swan-mark  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  Queen.  It  is  a  small  quarto  of  eight  leaves  only, 
of  the  "  Orders,  Lawes  and  ancient  Cnstomes  of  Swannes, 
taken  forth  of  a  Book,  which  the  Lord  Backhurst  delivered 
to  Edward  Clerk,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  to  peruse,"  on 
the  back  of  which  book  it  was  thus  entitled,  **  Taken  out  of 
an  ancient  Book  remaining  with  Master  Hambden,  some- 
times Master  of  the  Swannes,"  caused  to  be  printed  by  John 
Witherings,  Esq.,  Master  and  Govemour  of  the  Royal  Ghime 
of  Swans  throughout  England,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  by 
John  D'Oyly,  from  Alborn,  in  Wiltshire,  with  the  plates  of 
the  marks  ascd  to  distinguish  the  Swans. 

The  marks  distinguished  by  the  letters  a,  and  b,  are 
those  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Qaeen.  The  next,  c,  and  d, 
are  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  city  of  Oxford 
has  a  game  of  Swans  by  prescription  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  a  state  dinner  was  not  complete  unless  a 
Swan  was  included  in  the  bill  of  fare,  this  game  of  Swans 
was  rented  upon  an  engagement  to  deliver  yearly  four  fat 
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Swans,  and  to  leave  six  old  ones  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
By  the   corporation    books   it  also   appearB  that   in  1557, 
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barley  waa  provided  for  tbo  yonng  birds  at  fourteen  pence 
a  bushel,  and  that  tithes  were  then  paid  of  Swans.  The 
Author  learned  also  from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray, 
Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  that  the  old  Munden 
books  of  that  College  contain  entries  of  payments  made  for 
feeding  Swans. 

The  moat  curious  books  on  awan-marks  that  the  Author 
had  ever  seen,  were  two  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  April  1842. 
They  appeared  in  the  catalogue  as,  "  Two  books  of  swan- 
marks,  8vo.  on  vellum,  very  rare."  One  of  them  contained 
SIO  marks,  the  other  60  marks  ;  both  books  commenced 
with  a  royal  mark.  There  was  no  explanation  or  description 
of  the  different  marks :  only  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  mark  had  been  appropriated,  in  the  characters  of  tbo 
time  of  Elizabeth. 

No.  9,  the  first  swan-mark  of  tlie  representations  forming 
the  final  vignette,  is  that  used  to  mark  the  Swans  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  on  the  river  Yare. 

No.  10  is  the  swan-mark  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Nonvich, 
formerly  President  of  the  Linuean  Society,  to  whom  the 
Author  was  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  in  refer- 
ence to  the  feeding  the  young  Swans  of  the  year  for  the 
table.  The  town-clerk  sends  a  note  from  the  Town-hall 
of  Norwich  to  the  public  swanUerd,  tbo  corporation,  and 
othera,  who  have  Swans  and  Swan  rights.     On  the  second 
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Monday  in  Angast,  when  collected  in  a  small  stew  or  p<Hui, 
the  nmnber  annoallj  yarying  from  fifty  to  seventy,  and 
many  of  them  belonging  to  priTate  indiyidoalsy*  they  begin 
to  feed  immediately,  being  proTided  with  as  mach  barley  as 
they  can  eat,  and  are  nsnally  ready  for  kiUing  early  in 
November.  They  vary  in  weight,  some  reaching  to  twenty- 
eight  pounds.  They  are  all  cygnets.  If  kept  beyond 
Norember  they  begin  to  fall  off,  losing  both  flesh  and  fiU, 
and  the  meat  becomes  darker  in  colour  and  stronger  in 
flavour.  A  printed  copy  of  the  following  lines  is  usually 
sent  with  each  bird: — 

TO  KOAST  A  SWAX. 

Take  three  pounds  of  beef,  bni  fioe  in  a  mortar, 

Pal  it  into  the  Swan — ^ihat  is,  when  jon're  eaag^t  her. 

Some  pepper,  alt,  mace,  some  natmeg^  an  onion. 

Will  heighten  the  flaTonr  in  Ooormand's  opinion. 

Then  tie  it  np  tight  with  a  small  pieee  of  tape. 

That  the  graTj  and  other  things  may  not  caeape. 

A  meal  paste,  rather  stiff,  should  be  laid  on  the  bvnct. 

And  lome  whited  brown  paper  shoohl  eorer  the  ml. 

Fifteen  minntei  at  least  ere  the  Swsn  yoa  lake  down, 

PoD  Ihe  paste  off  Ihe  biid,  that  Ihe  bfcasi  may  gel  brown. 

THE  GRAVY. 

To  a  gravy  of  beef,  good  and  strong,  I  opine, 
Toa'U  be  right  if  yon  add  half  a  pint  of  porl  wine ; 
Ponr  this  throngh  the  Swan,  yes,  quite  tiirongh  Ihe  belly. 
Then  serre  the  whole  up  with  some  hot  enrrant  jelly. 
N.6.  The  Swan  most  net  be  skinned.f 

In  former  times  the  Swan  was  served  up  at  every  great 
feast ;  and  occasionally  a  cygnet  is  seen  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  poulterers'  shops  of  London. 

No.  11.  Eton  College  has  the  privilege  of  keeping  Swans 
on  the  Thames,  and  this  is  the  College  swan-mark.     It  is 

*  Bloomfield's  History  of  Norfolk  contains  representations  of  nnmenms  swan- 
marks. 

t  Mr.  Sterenson,  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  Mnte  Swan  in  Norfolk,  already  men- 
tioned, aays  that  he  has  ascertained  that  these  lines  were  written  by  a  relatiTe 
of  his  own,  the  Rey.  J.  C.  Matchett. 
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intended  to  represent  the  armecl  point  and  the  feathered  end 
of  an  arrow,  and  is  here  represented  as  cut  on  the  door  of 
one  of  the  inner  rooms  in  the  College. 

Nos.  12  and  13  are  derived  from  Mr.  Kempe's  '  Losely 
Manuscripts,'  and  represent  the  swan-marka  of  the  Dyers' 
and  Vintners'  Companies  of  the  City  of  London,  as  ased 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  two  Companies  have  long 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  preserving  Swans  on  the  Thames, 
from  London  to  a  considerable  distance,  some  miles  above 
Windsor,  and  they  continue  the  ancient  custom  of  proceed- 
ing with  their  friends  and  visitors,  with  the  royal  swan- 
herd's  man,  and  their  own  swnnherds  and  assistants,  every 
year,  on  their  Swan  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
and  marking  all  the  cygnets  of  the  year,  and  renewing  any 
marks  in  old  birds  that  may  by  time  have  become  partially 
obliterated. 

The  forming  circles  or  annulets  on  the  beak,  as  observed 
in  these  two  ancient  marks,  being  considered  as  inflicting 
more  severe  pain  upon  the  bird  tban  straight  lines,  these 
rings  are  now  omitted,  and  the  lines  doubled,  as  shown 
in  the  marks  numbered  14  and  15,  which  are  those  of  the 
Dyers'  and  Vintners'  Companies  as  used  up  to  1878  in- 
clasivo :  Nos.  12  and  14  being  the  ancient  and  modem 
mark  of  the  Dyers'  Company;  Nos.  13  and  15,  the  ancient 
and  modern  mark  of  the  Vintners'  Company.  Since  1878 
the  two  double  parallel  cuts  or  bars  have  been  omitted  in 
No.  14,  and  the  V  in  No.  15. 

Mr.  Kempe  appears  to  discountenance  the  popular  notion 
that  the  sign  of  the  Swan  with  two  nccl;»  has  any  reference 
to  the  two  nicies  in  the  swan-mnrk  of  this  Company ;  but  the 
sign  has  been  consideicd  a  fair  heraldic  personification  of  the 
term;  aniCcd,  as  it  is,  with  the  following  considerations: — 
that  the  Swan  has  been  for  some  hundred  of  years  identified 
with  the  Vintners'  Company  and  its  privileges ;  that  the 
principal  governiug  oflicers  of  the  Company  for  the  time 
being  are,  a  Master  and  three  Wardens,  the  junior  Warden 
of  the  year  being  called  the  Swan  Warden ;  that  models  of 
Swans  form  conspicuous  ornaments  in  their  Hall ;  and  that 


the  first  proprietor  of  the  well-known  ion,  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks,  was  a  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company, 

No.  16  was  the  Royal  swan-mark  which  had  been  ased 
from  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  to  Angust  1878,  when 
the  three  lower  diamonds  were  discontinned. 

The  following,  taken  frona  '  The  Field,'  Angust  9th,  1884, 
gives  the  result  of  the  last  Swan-npping  on  the  Thames : — 
"  The  Queen's  swanhord  and  the  officials  of  the  Vintners' 
and  Dyers'  Companies  of  the  City  of  London  have  just 
concluded  their  annual  excursion  upon  the  Thames  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  or  '  nicking'  the  Swans  and  Cygnets  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  riTer  between  Southwark  Bridge 
and  Henley.  There  wore  40  Swans  and  2  Cygnets  between 
London  and  Ditton,  39  Swans  and  12  Cygnets  between  Ditton 
and  Staines,  65  Swans  and  25  Cygnets  between  Staines  and 
Bray,  and  123  Swans  and  24  Cygnets  between  Bray  and 
Henley.  The  total  number  of  Swans  was  207  and  Cygnets 
63.  Of  these  the  Queen  claims  176  Swans  aud  46  Cygnets; 
the  Vintners'  Company,  48  Swans  and  12  Cygnets ;  and  the 
Dyers'  Company,  43  Swans  and  5  Cygnets.  The  number 
of  the  '  inland '  birds — those  which  have  strayed  up  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thames — has  yet  to  be  ascertained." 

In  the  language  of  swanherds,  the  male  Swan  is  called  a 
Cob,  the  female  a  Pen  :  these  terms  refer  to  the  comparative 
size  and  grade  of  the  two  sexes ;  the  yonng,  during  their 
first  year,  are  called  Cygnets ;  during  the  second,  Grey- 
birds  ;  afterwards,  their  plumage  being  perfect,  White  Swans. 
The  black  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  beak  is  called  the 
berry,  and  a  Swan  without  any  mark  on  the  beak  is  said  tol 
be  clear-billed. 

For  a  reference  to  the  various  statutes,  laws,  orders,  Sie, 
on  Swans  and  swan-marks,  see  the  article  Swan,  written 
Mr.   Serjeant    Manning,    in    the   Penny   Cyclopaedia, 
which  the  Author  has  made  some  short  extracts. 
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Oyuxits  iKuiTTiBiLis,  YaiTell,* 

THE  POLISH  SWAX. 

Ci/{)nus  immittabiUt. 

So.MR  of  the  London  dealers  in  birds  mora  than  fort; 
yoara  ago  nppcar  to  hare  been  in  tho  babit  of  diatingalsbing 
a  largo  Swnn.  which  tb(<y  said  they  raceivod  from  the  BalUc, 
by  tbe  name  of  the  Polish  Swan.  The  Anthor  had  reasoD 
to  believe  that  this  Swau  would  prove  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  though  even  more  nearly  allied  externally  to  oqt 
Mute  8wan,  than  the  Bewick's  Swan  is  to  the  Whooper. 
In  the  spring  of  1836  the  Ornithological  Society  of  London 
purchased  of  tho  late  Mr.  Castang,  the  dealer  in  birds,  a 
pair  of  these  Polish  Snaus,  with  one  cygnet  of  their  own 

•  Pr.  Zool.  Hoc,  !S88,  p.  If. 
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brood,  which  was  white.  This  appeared  to  he  a  Bpecific 
peculiarity  worthy  of  consideration  ;  the  parent  hirds  were 
remarkable  besides  in  having  the  legs,  tot's,  and  their  inter- 
vening membraneB  of  a  pale  ash-grey  colour;  the  black 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  beak  was  of  small  size  ;  and  the 
elongated  openings  in  the  nostrils  did  not  reach  the  black 
colour  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  on  each  side,  but  were 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  orange  colour  of  the  beak,  as 
shown  in  the  representation.  Unfortunately,  both  the  old 
female  and  the  young  bird  died  in  the  following  winter. 
The  old  male  had  but  a  small  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the 
beak,  and  his  lege  and  feet,  though  a  little  darker  than 
formerly,  continued  of  a  pale  slate-grey.  This  bird  did  not 
pair,  and  could  scarcely  be  said  to  associate  with  any  of  the 
Mute  Swans  on  the  same  water.* 

In  the  severe  weather  of  January  and  February,  1838, 
Swans  of  all  sorts  were  uuprecedentedly  abundant ;  and  several 
specimens  were  obtained  out  of  flocks  of  these  Polish  Swans 
which  were  seen  pursuing  a  southern  course  along  the  line 
of  our  north-east  coast,  from  Scotland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  The  specimen  which  the  Author  exhibited  at  the 
evening  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  belonged  to  the 
Ilev.  L.  B,  Larking,  of  Ryarsh  Vicarage,  near  Maidstone,  and 
was  one  of  four  shot  on  the  Medway,  near  Suodland  Church, 
where  a  flock  of  thirty  and  several  smaller  flocks  were  seen. 

The  circumstance  of  these  flocks  being  seen  without  any 
observable  difference  in  the  specimens  obtained,  all  of  which 
were  distinct  from  our  Mute  Swan ;  the  fact  also  that  the 
cygnets,  so  far  as  then  observed,  were  of  a  pure  white  colour, 

*  About  1S&2.  the  thirteentli  Earl  csf  Herb;  baTiog  onlj'  &  (oiiiale  of  tbe 
Foliib  Swan,  inJ  the  Omitbological  Sociel;  itill  poueuing  their  ulitarj  old 
nftle.  tho  Utter  wu  leot  (a  Kuowile;,  to  form  &  pair.  Foar  ojgneti  were  pro- 
dac«d,  vbich  were  wbile  vben  htlcbe!],  and  lemkined  to.  At  tbe  rtle  at  the 
Bnowttej  ealli'clioD  the  two  old  birds  were  pnrchued  bj  Ur.  Bartlelt  for  tbe 
Umithologial  Societ;,  and  plaoed  on  the  lake  in  St.  Jamea'i  Park.  Thf  j  pro- 
dDO«d  ■  brood  of  (even  cjgneta  is  the  lummer  of  1 S51,  and  anotber  of  ui  in 
IHIiS,  which  were  af)  white  fram  the  t^.  A  male  Polish  Swao  pairtd  with  a 
Mute  Swan  at  EnoKilej,  and  a  brood  was  produc«d.  A  Polish  Swan  al»  paired 
wiUi  s  Uate  Swan  on  the  usten  in  the  Phnnii  Park  dernted  to  th«  nte  of  tbe 
Dablin  Zoological  Society . 
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like  the  pareat  birds,  and  did  not  ussnme,  at  any  age,  the 
grey  colour  borne  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  years 
by  the  young  of  the  other  species  of  Swans,  induced  the 
Author  to  consider  this  Swan  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct 
speclea,  and,  in  reference  to  the  unchangeable  colour  of  the 
plumage,  he  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  Ciiffnin  immutahUis. 

The  organ  of  voice  appeared,  from  one  that  the  Author 
examined,  to  be  like  that  of  the  Mute  Swan  ;  but  his 
opinion  as  to  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Polish  Swan 
was  strengthened  by  a  paper  pointing  out  some  difi'erences  in 
the  form  of  the  cranium,  published  by  Mr.  Pelerin  (Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  1839,  p.  178),  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"  The  measurement  of  a.n  adult  cranium  of  each  is  as 
follows: — Length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  base  of 
occipital  bone  in  C.  immatahilis,  sis  inches  and  three- 
eighths;  C.  olor,  sis  inches  and  seyen -eighths.  Height, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  mandible  when  closed,  to 
the  top  of  the  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  in  C 
vmmutabilis,  one  inch  and  five-eighths;  C.  olor,  two  inches. 
Height,  from  the  base  of  the  under  jaw  to  the  vortex  of  tbd 
head,  just  behind  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  in  C.  immutalnlii, 
two  inches  and  one-eighth ;  C.  olor,  two  inches  and  a 
quarter.  In  C.  imttmtabilis  the  bill  is  rather  more  flattened, 
particularly  in  the  middle,  between  the  dcrtruvi,  or  nail,  and 
the  nostrils;  the  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  less  developed.  In  the  Polish  Swan  the  cranium 
is  highest  at  the  snpra- occipital  portion  ;  in  the  Mute  Swan 
the  cranium  is  highest  at  the  supra-orbital  portion  ;  bat  the 
greatest  difference  is  perceptible  on  comparing  the  occipital 
bones ;  the  upper  portion  of  this  bone  in  C.  immutabilia 
protrudes  considerably  more,  and  there  are  two  oval  fora- 
viina,  one  on  each  side  just  above  the  foramen  magnum, 
which  are  not  present  in  any  specimens  of  C.  olor  that  I 
have  examined ;  the  portion  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
external  orifice  of  the  ear  is  much  more  prominent,  and  the 
condyle  forms  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  basilar  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone." 
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The  Aathor  verified  all  Mr.  Pelerin's  obserrfltions. 

The  Author  heard  of  one  Polish  Swan  said  to  have  beeo 
Bhot  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Wisbeach 
Museum  ;  but  Mr.  H.  Stevenson  believes  that  this  bird  was 
really  obtained  in  Norfolk  in  1839.  In  a  valuable  paper  in 
anticipatioii  of  vol.  iii.  of  his  'Birds  of  Norfolk,'  ho  men- 
tions eight  more  indi^'iduals  obtained  in  various  years  in 
that  county  ;  but  he  considerB  that  some,  if  not  most,  had 
escaped  from  private  waters.  One  out  of  two,  shot  in  the 
great  Swan  year,  1655,  was  examined  and  identified  by  the 
Anther.  In  February  1861  Mr,  J.  E.  Harting  examined  a 
bird,  which  he  identified  as  a  Polish  Swan,  hanging  up  in 
Leadenhall  Market.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
young  male  (by  dissection)  shot  at  Nairn,  Scotland,  on  the 
'27th  September,  1872,  and  presented  by  Lord  Holmesdale. 
Other  examples  have  probably  been  obtained,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  in  fact,  the  validity  of  the  species  is  by  no 
means  universally,  or  even  generally,  admitted. 

In  spite  of  the  statements  of  the  dealers  half  a  century 
ago,  as  to  the  receipt  of  this  bird  '  from  the  Baltic,'  Mr. 
Dresser,  writing  in  1880,  expressly  states  that  he  could 
obtain  no  reliable  information  respecting  the  occurrence  of 
the  Polish  Swan  on  the  Continent.  Subsequently  Dr. 
Stejneger,  in  his  important  monograph  of  the  Swans,  already 
mentioned,  states  that  he  has  identified  with  this  species 
a  bird  of  the  year,  in  the  Leiden  Museum,  killed  on  the 
Haarlem  Meer,  in  December  1840.  This  ia  the  only  Con- 
tinental example  of  which  even  Dr.  Stejueger  has  any 
cognizance.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe  in  its 
specific  distinctness  :  he  also  admits  the  validity  of  Cygnus 
unwini,  Hume,  described  from  immature  Swans  shot  in 
January  1871  in  north-western  India;  and  Dr.  Stejneger  has 
further  bestowed  the  name  of  Cygnits  pehehii  on  a  knobleas 
Swan — one  of  three  taken  alive  in  March  1856  on  Lake 
Menzaleh,  Egypt — which  died  in  confinement  at  Vienna  in 
1857.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  materials,  the  Editor 
is  unable  to  follow  or  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  these 
subtleties  of  distinction.     Even  as  regards  the  Polish  Swan, 
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he  must  limit  himself  to  reprodacing  the  summary  of 
evidence  in  favoiir  of  its  specific  distinctness  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  T.  Southwell,  one  of  its  warmest  and  most  capable 
advocates. 

"Since  Mr, Stevenson's  excellent  monograph  ('The  Polish 
Swan,'  printed  for  private  circulation)  was  written,  I  have 
had  additional  opportanities  of  examining  Norfolk-killed 
specimens  of  the  Polish  Swan ;  and  other  important  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated,  which  tends  greatly  to 
strengthen  my  previous  opinion,  that  the  so-called  Cygnut 
immutabilis  is  really  a  trae  species.  The  Polish  Swan 
has  actually  been  bred  in  confinement  by  Lord  Lilford, 
producing  wliite  cygnets ;  and  from  these  white  cygnets 
his  Lordship  has  again  bred  another  generation  of 
white  cygnets.  Lord  Lilfard  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
corded this ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  conversation 
that  it  came  to  light.  Upon  being  applied  to  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  his  Lordship  kindly  wrote  him  full  particalarfl 
of  the  occurrence,  and  at  thu  same  time  expressed  bis 
decided  opinion  that  the  species  is  a  good  one.  Before, 
however,  this  was  known,  the  Conncil  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  finding  that  the  pair  in  their  possession  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stevenson,  did  not  breed  in  their  confined  home  in 
the  Gardens,  determined  to  intrust  them  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurnev,  hoping  that  more  liberty  and  a  chauge  of  quarters 
might  induce  them  to  breed.  In  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  they  were  accordingly  sent  to  Northreppa,  where  they 
at  once  settled,  and  in  due  bimo  made  a  nest,  and  out  of  six 
eggs  produced  five  young  ones — three  on  the  2l8t,  and  two 
on  the  22nd  of  May ;  these  were  a  delicate  bnff-colour  when 
hatched,  which  gradually  faded  to  pure  white.  When  I 
first  saw  them  on  June  ^nd,  the  buff  tingo  was  hardly 
perceptible,  except  on  the  back,  which  appeared  of  a  rich 
creamy-buff,  with  the  under  parts  nearly  pure  white.  On 
the  27tb  July,  Mr.  Gnmey  ^vrote  me,  that  the  cygnets  were 
beginning  to  show  some  feathers,  which  were  '  dull  cinna- 
mon-brown, much  like  the  first  down.'  About  the  10th  of 
August  the  most  backward  and  smallest  cygnet  died ;  th« 
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tail-featbera  then  showiug  were  pale  yellowiab-buff ;  the 
wiEg-coverts  the  same  colour ;  all  the  other  parts  from  which 
the  down  has  not  yet  been  moultecl,  pure  white.  Oq  the 
20th  of  August  I  again  saw  three  of  the  cygnets ;  they 
had  then  assumed  nearly  all  their  feathers,  and  were  more 
than  half-grown  ;  the  colour  was  white,  apparently  stained 
or  sullied  by  a  yellowish  tint,  which  was  strongest  on  the 
wing-coverts ;  feet  pale  ash-colour,  and  beak  a  purplish 
flesh-colour,  differing  entirely  from  the  lead-colour  of  the 
bill  in  the  young  Mute  Swan  of  the  same  age.  The  colour 
of  the  feet  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  young  of 
the  Mute  Swan  ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  at  no 
stage  of  growth  is  this  a  character  to  be  depended  upon. 
When  the  breeze  lifted  the  feathers  npon  the  back  of  the 
young  birds  the  bnff  tinge  was  more  risible.  There  were 
also  several  pecuHarities  about  the  head,  with  which, 
although  very  important,  I  will  not  tronble  you. 

"  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  there  is  a  Swan 
which  produces  white  or  nearly  white  cygnets.  With  re- 
gard to  Professor  Weaterman's  remarks  to  Mr.  Gurney,  that 
he  bad  knovm  a  brood  of  mixel  cygnets  in  Holland,  and 
other  instances  recorded  in  '  Tha  Field  '  for  July  8th,  1871, 
in  which  a  pair  of  Swans  in  Wales  produced  three  white 
cygnets  in  a  brood  of  the  nsaal  colour  in  one  year,  aud  a 
single  one  in  another — the  only  instances  of  mixed  broods 
I  have  ever  heard  of^I  would  say  that  I  have  very  little 
doubt  one  of  the  parents  in  each  case  was  a  Polish  bird,  or 
that  they  were  of  mixed  blood.  From  the  fact  of  more  than 
one  Polish  Swan  killed  m  this  neighbourhood  having  been 
partially  pinioned,  I  am  led  to  believe  that,  although  others 
have  been  undoubtedly  wild  specimens,  there  are  birds  of 
this  species  at  large  on  our  waters  unknown  to  their  owners, 
and  that  various  degrees  of  infusion  of  Polish  blood  may 
account  for  individuals  which  I  have  observed  in  several 
ornamental  waters  partaking  more  or  less  of  Ibo  characters 
of  both  species.  Mr.  J,  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  has  told  me  of 
such  birds  on  the  Serpentine,  aui3  at  Gatton  Park ;  I  have 
noticed  others  ;  and  one  on  the  lake  in  Battersea  Park,  so 
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far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  almost  a  pore  Polander. 

"  From  what  I  have  just  said^  mixed  broods^  or  cygnets 
varying  in  colour,  are  just  what  we  might  expect ;  but  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  never  could  hear  of  any 
variation.  Seventy  cygnets  now  in  the  Swan-pit  are  as 
much  alike  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be.  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  has  had  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  through  his  hands 
yearly  for  the  past  thirty  years,  never  saw  a  white  cygnet. 
From  this,  I  think,  we  may  conclude  that,  if  there  is  a 
mixture  of  blood,  the  dark  colour  inherited  from  the  C.  olor 
parent  is  so  strong  in  the  cygnet  as  not  to  be  appreciably 
affected  by  the  Polish  strain,  but  that  the  characters  which 
distinguish  the  Polish  breed  assert  themselves  at  a  later 
age." 

''March  12th,  1877.  Mr.  Oumey  tells  me  the  young 
Polish  Swans  are  now  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  that  from  one  of  the  two  sur- 
vivors even  this  small  display  of  colour  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared "  (Tr.  Nor.  Nat.  Soc.  ii.  pp.  258-260). 

In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  is  reddish-orange ;  the  nail, 
lateral  margins,  nostrils,  and  base  of  the  upper  mandible, 
black ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  nostril  has  been  noticed ;  the 
tubercle,  even  in  an  old  male,  is  usually  of  small  size ;  the 
irides  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  plumage, 
pure  white;  legs,  toes,  and  intervening  membranes,  slate- 
grey. 

From  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
fifty-seven  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of 
the  second  quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing, 
twenty- one  inches  and  a  half ;  tarsus  four  inches  ;  middle 
toe  and  nail  five  inches  and  three-quarters. 

Its  food  and  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Mute 
Swan. 


RDDDY   SHBLD-nUCK, 


Tadorna  casaboa  (Linnffitis*). 

THE  RUDDY  SHELD-DUCK. 

Tadorna  riitila. 

Tadojuia,  Flemipgf.—Soa.'k  ubout  Ibe  leoglh  of  tht  head,  higher  than  broad 
ftt  tht  bue,  depnaaed  or  oiDctTe  io  tbe  mfildli :  breailUi  nearly  «qnal  throagfa- 
OBt ;  ander  mandible  nmeh  annowtr  than  the  upper,  the  latter  grooTed  near 
the  tip  ;  nail  decurrcd,  forming  a  hook  ;  both  mandibloa  fumiihed  vjth  thin 
tisoirerwi  lamellif.  ffacal  ^oo>b  near  the  bajw  of  the  beak  ;  noatrila  oTaJ, 
lateral,  perrioaH.  Legs  moderate;  the  tibia  nuked  far  a  ihort  apace  aboTe  tba 
tand  jaiot ;  tot*  tbr«e  in  front,  cDliiel;  webbed ;  one  behbd  fr»e.  Wingi  of 
moderate  length,  the  aeeond  qnill-f«(hcr  th«  l«ng«rt>  The  seica  nearly  alike  in 
plnmage. 

The  AutLor  has  adopted  ibe  ^euus  Tmlorna,  instituted 
by  Fleraing,  for  the  reception  of  the  Sheld-Ducks,  a  well- 
marked  Old  World  group  conaisting  of  seven  known  epecies, 
nod  especially  abundant  in  the  Indian  and  Australian 
regioDB.     In  some  respects  its  members  resemble  the  Geese, 

•  Ana,  CaiarM.  Linnn'ni,  Sjat,  Nat.  Kd.  12,  iii.  App.  p.  221  (17(18), 

t  rhUoKiphj  "f  Zooiogj.  "■  p-  280  (ia2i). 
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particnUrt;  in  the  circnmBtasce  of  the  females  being  Teiy 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  males  in  plnmage,  which 
is  not  the  cas^  in  the  trne  Dacks.  In  several  points  i 
the  Ruddy  Sheld-Dack  resembles  the  Egyptian  Goose,  with 
which  it  haa  been  known  to  breed ;  and  it  has  even  been 
called  the  Rnddy  Goose.* 

Mr.  G.  T.  Fox,  of  Dnrham,  appears  to  have  first  noticed 
this  bird  as  British,  from   an  example  in  the  Museum  at  l 
Newcastle,   which  had   belonged    to  Marmaduke   Tnnstall, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  killed  at  Bryanstone,  near 
Blandford,   in  Dorsetshire,   in  the  severe  winter  of  1776. 
Selby  mentions  a  specimen  in  his  own  collection,  killed  in 
the  south   of  England,  which  was  at  first  lent  to  him  by 
Gould  to  fignre  from.     In  January,  1834,  a  specimen  was  , 
shot  at  Iken  near  Orford,  Suffolk,  which  passed  into  the  | 
possession   of  Mr.    Manning,  of   Woodbridge ;    and,    from  J 
the   description  given,  Mr.   Hele   believes  in   the   reported  1 
occurrence  of  another   in   that   county  in   1864.     Mr.  W.  I 
Eagle  Clarke  was  informed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hewetson  of  one  J 
killed    near    Cotttngham,   in    Yorkshire,   some    years   ago.  I 
In   two   instances,   according  to  Mr.   J,  H.  Gurney,  jun., 
birds  were  shot  in  Norfolk  which  were  subsequently  proved  I 
to  have  escaped  from  semi-domestication,  and  it  is  extremely  I 
probable  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  I 
occurrences  on   record.     Mr.  Thomas  Parkin  has  recorded  I 
one  shot  in  Eomnoy  Marsh,  Kent,  on  the  8th  September  last  I 
(Zool.  1884,  p.  469). 

In  Scotland  a  Roddy  Sheld-Duck  is  stated  by  Messrs.  1 
Baikie  and  Heddle  to  have  been  killed  at  Sanday,  in  Orkney, 
in  October  1831 ;  and,  acco-rding  to  Mr.  It.  Gray,  one  shot 
in  Caithness-shire  is  still  preserved  in  the  collection  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair  of  Wick.  In  Ireland,  as 
stated  by  Thompson,  one  formerly  in  the  Warren  collection, 

•  '"SAeU,  Bucked,  party-coloared;'  (Coles,  16S1.)  M.  B.  iA<M  is  K  Khleld  ; 
uid  tba  ftllouoa  ii  to  [he  omuaeuUtion  of  BhictdB."  Bkeut'a  Etjoi.  Diet.  p.  4S1. 
Willagbbj,  Bpukiug  gf  tho  Loxt  Bpecies  b;  the  name  of  '  Sheldrake, '  uji  tlut  il 
IB  BD  callad  benniis  it  u  parti -colonred  ;  and  it  maj  be  borne  in  mind  UuL  tb« 
Unn  iB  often  applied  (o  (ho  Red-breaated  Mergknaor,  Ooounder,  and  other  Uida 
ol  pied  pliiniBge.     C/.  J.  H.  Gumey,  jun.,  Zool.  B.S.  p.  <848. 
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and  now  in  the  Dublin  Museum,  was  shot  od  the  Murrongh 
of  Wicklow  on  the  7th  July,  1847 ;  another,  in  the  same 
Museum,  was  obtained  more  recently  in  co.  Waterford; 
an  esamplo,  doubtfully  Imh-killed,  is  in  Trinity  CoUegG, 
Dublin  ;  and  a  young  male  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Neligan 
of  Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  was  shot  there  on  the  17th  August,  18G9. 
Either  as  a  straggler,  or  having  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, a  Buddy  Sheld-Duck  was  shut  near  Stockholm,  in 
May  1854 ;  and,  from  the  description  given.  Prof.  Palmen 
has  identified  with  this  species  a  Duck  shot  on  the  Finland 
side  of  Lake  Ladoga.  One  is  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
the  island  of  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic ;  hut  it  appears  to  be 
as  yet  unrecorded  from  the  coasts  of  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  the  north  of  Franco,  although,  in  the  south 
of  the  last-named  country,  several  exampks  have  been 
obtained  near  Toulouse.  To  the  north  of  tho  Alps  and 
Carpathians  it  is,  in  fact,  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence ; 
nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  abandant  In  the  south-wcst  of 
Europe,  although  it  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Spain.  It  is  very  rare  on  the  mainland  of  Italy; 
somewhat  less  so  in  Sicily;  and  a  straggler  to  Malta.  East 
of  the  Adriatic  it  becomes  more  numerous;  nesting  in 
Macedonia;  and,  abundantly,  on  tho  Lower  Danube;  abo 
in  Turkey,  and  Southern  Itussia,  but  migrating  lirom  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  when  the 
cold  weather  seta  in.  It  may  be  said  to  be  resident  in  suitable 
localities  throughout  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  including  the 
Sahara ;  in  Egypt ;  Asia  Minor ;  Palestine  ;  and  Persia.  Its 
breeding-range  extends  through  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia 
to  Baikalia  and  Mongolia,  up  to  a  little  beyond  60°  N.  lat. 
In  winter  it  visits  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  occurs  in  Japan.  It 
is  very  common  daring  the  cold  season  in  many  parts  of 
India,  where  it  is  known  as  the  '  Brahminy  Duck ' ;  and  it 
breeds  in  the  Himalayas,  Tibet,  and  Kashgaria,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  16,000  feet. 

Tho  Ruddy  Sheld-Duck  mukos  its  nest  in  a  hole;  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  a  corn-field,  or  in  a  Marmot's  burrow 
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OD  the  plains ;  at  others,  in  clefts  of  prccipitoas  rocks,  as  in 
Algeria  and  in  Palestipe,  where  Canon  Tristrani  fonnd  nests 
amongst  those  of  Griffon  Valtnres,  &c.  In  Southern  Rnssift 
hollow  trecB  are  said  to  be  selected,  the  male  bird  keeping 
watch  on  a  branch  while  the  female  is  sitting ;  felled  hollow 
logs,  and  deserted  nests  of  birds  of  prey  are  also  utilized ; 
and,  according  to  Col.  Prjevalsky,  the  female  sometimes  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  fireplaces  of  villages  abandoned  by  the 
Mongols,  becoming  almost  black  with  soot  while  sitting. 
The  eggs,  from  nine  to  sixteen  in  nnmber,  are  laid  on  the 
down  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  bird ;  smooth,  creamy- 
white  in  colour,  measuring  about  2-6  by  1-8  in.  The  male 
does  not  share  the  task  of  incubation,  but  afterwards  he  is 
very  assiduous  in  hie  attentions  to  the  yonng.  The  female 
is  said  to  carry  the  nestlings  to  the  water. 

The  call-note,  when  nttered  on  the  wing,  is  described  by 
Pallas  as  resembling  a  clarionet -like  a-oung,  whence  the 
name  of  Aiinfiir  given  to  the  bird  by  the  Mongols,  who  hold 
it  sacred  ;  and  Ahngont,  by  the  natives  of  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Van,  in  Armenia  According  to  a  Hindoo  legend,  as 
given  by  Jerdon,  the  birds  represent  two  lovers  talking  to 
each  other  across  a  atreacQ  at  night- — "Chakwa,  shall  I 
come?  No,  Chakwi.  Chakwi,  sliali  Icome?  No,  Chakwa." 
In  confinement  the  note  ia  a  sort  of  kiijje  or  ka,  several 
times  repeated.  In  its  manner  of  walking  this  species  re- 
sembles a  Goose,  and  it  feeds  in  a  similar  manner,  grazing 
in  the  fields  of  young  corn,  and  picking  up  seeds  of  grass, 
grain,  &c.  In  summer  the  birds  go  in  pairs,  but  at  other 
times  they  are  gregarious,  and  Jerdon  says  that  on  the 
Cbilka  Lake  he  has  seen  thousands  in  one  flock  in  April. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  says  that  the  Zoological  Society  received 
a  pair  from  Egypt  in  IS.'iOj  which  bred  for  the  first  time  in 
1859,  and  from  that  year  to  1874  inclusive,  eleven  broods 
were  hatched  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  (P.  Z.  S. 
1880,  p.  512). 

In  the  adult  male  in  spring  the  beak  is  lead-colour ;  the 
irides  yellowish-brown  ;  head,  cheeks,  and  chin,  buff-colour, 
darkening  to  an  orange-brown  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ; 
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towards  the  bottom  of  the  neck  a  ring  of  black,  which  is 
absent  from  autumn  to  spring ;  the  back,  breast,  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  the  SRme  rich  orange-brown ;  the 
point  of  the  wing,  and  the  wing-coverts,  pale  bnffy-white; 
wing-primaries  lead-grey,  almost  black ;  Becondaries  rather 
lighter  in  colour,  the  outer  webs,  short  of  the  end,  forming 
a  brilliant  bronze-green  speculum;  rump  and  tail-feathers 
lead-colour ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes,  blackish.  The 
whole  length  is  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  inches ;  wing,  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip,  about  fourteen  and  a  half  inches. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller;  has  a  whitish  forehead, 
and  no  black  collar;  this  latter  ornament  being  also  absent 
in  the  young  male.  The  young  of  the  year  arc  like  the 
female,  but  rather  duller  in  colour ;  the  inner  secondaries 
and  scapulars  are  brown, marked  with  rufous;  and  the  wing- 
coverts  are  greyish -white. 

A  nestling  from  the  Volga,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  E. 
Biilwell,  is  dull  white  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  entire 
under-parts ;  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  eye,  nape,  and 
back,  brown,  with  broad  streaks  of  white  on  the  inner  side 
of  each  pinion,  and  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  rump, 
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Tadoma  vitlpanaer. 

The  Sheld-Dcck  is  one  of  the  moet  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance of  onr  omameDtal  water-fowl ;  the  varioos  coloara 
of  its  plumage  beiog  pare,  brilliant,  and  strongly  contrasted. 
This  epeciee  differs  greatly  from  its  congener  last  deBcribed, 
it  being  rarely  seen  far  from  water.  Some  are  to  be  foand 
OD  the  sea-coaHt  during  the  whole  year,  preferring  Sat  shores, 
sandy  bars,  and  links,  where  they  breed  in  rabbit  burrows 
or  other  holes  in  the  soft  soil,  whence  tbo  name  of  *  Burrow 
Buck,'  and  '  Bar-gander.'  In  Scotland  it  is  called  '  Skew- 
ing OooBC,'  according  to  Sibbald,   and  other  writers  Binc4<j 
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Lis  time ;  also  '  Stock-Annet.*  Many  Sheld-Uucks  couie 
from  the  north  to  visit  this  country  for  the  wiuter,  for  this 
Bpecies  is  rather  in  tolerant  of  cold. 

The  Sheld-Duck  still  breedn  sparingly  in  the  rabbit 
burrows  and  sand-hiUs  npon  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland ; 
also  in  suitable  localities  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
where  large  flocks  are  observed  in  wiuter  along  the  sandy 
estuaries.  To  Shetland  it  is  a  rare  visitor  at  any  season  ; 
bat  is  more  common  in  Orkney,  where.  Dr.  Patrick  Neill 
says,  "it  has  got  the  name  of  Sly  Goose,  from  the  arts 
which  the  natives  tiud  it  employs  to  decoy  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  ot  its  nest :  it  frequently  feigns  lameness, 
and  waddles  away  with  one  wing  trailing  on  the  ground, 
thna  inducing  a  pnrsuit  of  itself,  till,  judging  its  yoang  to 
be  safe  from  diBcovery,  it  suddenly  takes  flight,  and  leaves 
the  outwitted  Orcadian  gaping  with  surprise."  It  is  numer- 
ous in  summer  in  the  Hebrides,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
'  Strand-Goose,'  and  also  in  some  districts  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mainland.  The  increase  of  population  has,  of  course, 
acted  unfavourably  to  it  in  the  north-west  of  England,  but 
it  still  breeds  along  the  sandy  coasts  of  Lancashire,  Cbeshire, 
and  many  parts  of  Wales.  In  Cornwall,  according  to  Rodd, 
it  is  only  a  winter  visitant;  but  a  few  neat  in  Devonshire, 
Somersetslure,  and  near  Poole  Harbour  in  Dorsetshire. 

In  Ireland  this  handsome  species  appears  to  have  beeu 
driven  by  persecution,  reclamatiou  of  waste  land,  and  other 
causes,  from  many  of  the  breeding-haunts  in  the  north,  and 
north-east  mentioned  by  Thompson,  especially  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  Where  unmolested,  however, 
it  still  nests  in  suitable  localities,  among  which  may  bo 
mentioned  the  sand-hills  of  Bartragb,  co.  Mayo,  owing  to 
strict  presenation  by  the  owner,  Capt.  Kirkwood ;  the 
Saltees,  portions  of  the  Wexford  coast,  Dungarvau  and 
Tramore  Bays,  co.  Waterford,  as  the  Editor  is  informed  by 
Mr.  K.  .1.  Ussher. 

The  Common  Sheld-Dnck  is  only  a  rare  straggler  to  the 
Feeroea  ;  but  it  breeds  along  the  coast  of  Nomay  op  to  about 
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70^  N.  lat.,  and,  abandantly,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  said  to  nest 
occasionally  on  the  sandy  shores  of  some  of  the  inland 
waters  of  Germany,  and  also  of  Bassia.  It  breeds  in 
Holland,  especially  on  the  North  Frisian  Islands ;  also 
on  the  coasts  of  France;  and,  sparingly,  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsala.  Prof.  Giglioli  thinks  that  a  few  remain  to  breed 
in  Italy,  where  the  bird  is  by  no  means  rare  daring  the 
colder  portions  of  the  year;  and  it  occurs  on  passage  in 
Malta  and  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  throughout 
the  entire  basin  of  that  inland  sea ;  although  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  portions  it  is,  as  a  rule,  less  abundant  than  the 
Buddy  Sheld-Duck,  which  is  there  the  representative  species. 
Eastwards  its  range  extends  across  the  temperate  portions  of 
Asia  as  far  as  Japan  ;  it  is  believed  to  breed  in  Mongolia ; 
and  its  winter  visits  to  China  and  India  extend  about  as  far 
south  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  Sheld-Duck  breeds,  as  already  stated,  in  some  kind  of 
buiTOW,  which  often  describes  an  imperfect  circle ;  the  nest 
being  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  entrance.  It 
is  composed  of  bents  of  grass,  and  is  gradually  lined,  during 
the  progress  of  laying,  with  fine  soft  down,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Eider  Duck,  and  collected  in  some  places  for  its 
commercial  value.  The  eggs  are  of  a  smooth  shining  white, 
and  measure  about  2*75  by  1*9  in.  The  nest  may  some- 
times be  discovered  by  the  print  of  the  owner's  feet  on  the 
sand,  but  the  wary  bird  will  often  fly  straight  into  the 
entrance  without  alighting  outside.  The  old  bird  is  some- 
times taken  by  a  snare  set  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  and 
the  eggs  being  hatched  under  domestic  hens,  the  birds  thus 
obtained  are  kept  as  an  ornament  on  ponds. 

On  the  North  Frisian  Islands,  according  to  Mr.  Dum- 
ford,  the  natives  make  artificial  burrows  in  the  sand  hillocks, 
and  cut  a  hole  in  the  turf  over  the  passage,  covering  it  with 
a  sod,  so  as  to  disclose  the  nest  when  eggs  are  required. 
There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  fifteen  nests  in 
one  hillock  within  the  compass  of  eight  or  nine  yards.  The 
eggs  are  taken  up  to  the  18th  of  June,  after  which  the  birds 
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lire  Bllowed  tu  iu(;ubate  ;  but  t)ie  nest  ia  never  robbed  ot 
all  the  eggs,  Naumann,  wb&  had  already  given  a  similar 
account  of  the  way  in  which  these  birds  are  farmed  in  the 
island  of  Sylt,  states  that  if  no  eggs  are  taken  the  same 
bird  never  lays  more  than  sixteen  ;  but  if  the  first  six  eggs 
are  left,  and  all  those  subsequently  laid  are  taken,  she  will 
continue  laying  np  to  thirty.  Some  German  authorities 
state  that  nests  have  been  found  in  the  '  earths  '  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Badger. 

Incubation  lasts  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  the  male  watches  near  at  hand.  When  the 
yonng  are  hatched  they  follow  the  parents,  and  in  some 
situations  arc  carried  by  the  female  on  her  back  to  the 
water,  where  they  soon  learn  to  feed  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  food  of  this  Duck  consists  of  seaweed,  moUusks, 
saudfaoppers,  sea-worms,  and  marine  insects;  the  Author 
found  the  stomachs  filled  witb  very  minute  bivalves  and 
univalves  only,  as  though  the  birds  had  sought  no  other 
food.  In  captivity  they  feed  on  grain  of  any  sort,  soaked 
bread,  and  vegetables.  The  note  is  a  shrill  whistle.  The 
flesh  is  coarse,  dark  in  colour,  and  unpleasant  in  smell  and 
flavour. 

As  Montagu  and  other  writers  have  stated  that  this  species 
does  not  breed  readily  iu  confinement,  the  following  hint 
may  be  of  service.  When  the  Zoological  Society  first  had 
a  pair  of  these  birds,  they  exhibited  no  signs  of  breeding; 
but  their  natural  habits  being  consulted  by  putting  them 
into  a  place,  where  there  was  a  bank  of  earth  in  which  some 
holes  were  purposely  made,  the  birds  ioimediately  nested  in 
one  of  the  holes,  bringing  out  a  brood  in  1835,  and  again 
in  1836.  In  the  season  of  1841  there  was  a  fine  show  of 
young  birds,  from  which  the  description  of  the  plumage 
of  the  birds  of  the  year  in  their  immature  dress  will  be 
hereafter  given  ;  and  broods  were  hatched  each  subsequent 
year  up  to  1848.  The  young  birds  soon  become  tolerably 
tame,  and  answer  to  the  call  of  the  person  who  feeds  them  ; 
when  fully  fledged,  however,  they  are  apt  to  stray  away,  and 
if  left  unpinioned,  generally  in  time  fly  entirely  off,  though 
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they  have  been  known,  in  some  instances,  to  return  after  an 
absence  of  many  months. 

Colonel  Hawker  says,  '*  The  yonng,  directly  after  being 
hatched  in  the  rabbit-barrows,  are  taken  by  the  parent  birds 
to  the  sea,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  what  the  boatmen  call 
troops,  of  from  thiiiy  to  forty;  but  as  the  female  seldom 
hatches  more  than  fourteen  eggs,  it  is  clear  that  each  flock  is 
formed  by  two  or  three  broods.  On  their  being  approached, 
the  old  ones  fly  away,  and  leave  the  young  to  shift  for 
themselves  by  diving.  They  may  be  easily  shot  when  they 
come  up,  but  you  can  seldom  kill  more  than  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  as  they  always  disperse  before  you  can  get  very  near 
them.  You  may  keep  young  Burrow  Ducks  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  provided  you  give  them  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
only  a  little  water  three  times  a  day.  But  if  yoo  let  them 
get  into  the  water,  or  even  drink  too  much  before  they  are 
fnll  grown,  and  fit  to  be  turned  out  on  your  pond,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  kill  them.'* 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  and  the  knob  at  the  base, 
bright   red;    irides    brown;   the   whole    of   the   head  and 
upper    part    of  the    neck   dark  glossy  green,  bounded  by 
a  collar  of  white ;  followed   by   a   band   of  rich   chestnut 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  the  space  before  the 
point  of  the  wings,  and   the  upper  part  of  the  back;  the 
rest  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  white  :  scapu- 
lars   and   part  of  the  secondaries  nearly  black ;    the  long 
inner  secondaries  with  rich  chestnut  outer  webs ;  point  of 
the  wing  and  all  the  wing-coverts  white ;  primaries  very  dark 
brown  ;  the  speculum  of  the  secondaries  green  ;  tail-feathers 
white,  tipped  with  black ;  lower  central  line  of  the  breast  and 
belly  rich  dark  brown  ;  sides,  flanks,  vent,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white  ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes  flesh-pink* 

The  whole  length  is  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing 
thirteen  inches.  The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
male ;  less  bright  in  her  colours ;  and  has  no  knob  at  the 
base  of  the  bill. 

The  young  of  the  year  in  August  have  the  beak  flesh* 
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colour  :  the  head  and  neck  brown ;  chin  Qud  front  of  the 
ueck  white ;  inter  scapulars  and  wings  brown  ;  wing-coverts 
white ;  inner  secondaries  white,  edged  with  cheatnut ; 
primaries  black;  speculum  becoming  green;  all  tbo  under 
Hurfaco  white;  legs  flesh-colour.  The  young  birds  do  not 
breed  till  ihey  are  two  years  old. 

The  markings  of  the  nestling  are  like  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  the  brown  is  of  a  darker  tone,  and  the 
wliite  of  the  under  parts  is  purer. 

The  organ  of  voice  in  the  Sheld-Duck  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  any  other  genus.  The  trachea,  or  windpipe, 
B  about  ten  inches  long,  nearly  uuiform  in  size  throughout 
ts  length,  except  towards  the  bottom,  where,  for  about  one 
nch,  it  is  much  smaller.  On  e:toh  side  of  the  bone  of 
divarication  forming  the  bottoai  of  the  tube,  there  is  u 
globular,  hollow,  bony  protuberance;  that  on  the  one  side 
being  as  large  again  as  the  one  on  the  other.  The  bone  is 
thin,  and  so  flexible  whuu  in  its  moist  and  natural  state  as 
readily  to  become  indented  on  pressure.  The  representation 
given  below  is  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  natural  size. 
The  tube  below  each  cDlargemcut,  going  olf,  one  to  each 
lobe  of  the  lungs,  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
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Anib,  Briaan-^. — Bill  ■boot  as  long  wt  the  h«d,  lirosd,  dcpresed,  sdH 
panUlel,  aomctiniei  putiiUj  ditatod  ;  both  maniliblss  fnrnuheil  on  tlie  inm' 
«<lges  with  trsnavem  lamfDiv.  NDElrila  imsll,  aval,  UtvraJ,  Knteriar  Ut  lt> 
base  of  the  beak.  Legs  ntbii  ibort,  placed  onder  ths  centre  of  Ihabodi: 
Unas  taraeHhat  rounded  ;  toes,  three  in  front,  eonnected  bj  inlerrening  ■(■>■ 
brkne  ;  hind  tos  iret,  without  pendent  lobe  or  membrBoe.  Wiiigs  niber  lolii 
pointed.     Tail  pointed,  or  wedgB'»hsped.     The  aeiea  differ  in  plama^. 


The  first  division  of  the  Aiiatinie  or  Freshwater  Doe 
IB  here  arraDged,  will  contain  the  Malliird  or  Wild  Di 

*  Anai   Botcliaa.  Linaicii],  8}at,    Nat.    Ed.  12,  i.  p.  20S  (imt!).     AriiUO* 
Lsea  the  name  j3oiricdr  for  some  isniKll  apeeies  of  Dook,  and  there  appean 
lO  adequate  rcuon  for  lutiniiing  it  n  bosrhai.     Cf-  H.  T.  WhartM.  '1 
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Gadwall,  Shoveller,  Pintail,  Teal,  Gargauey,  and  Wigeou, 
which  will  be  fouiid  to  have  tha  following  characters  in 
common.  Externally  they  exhibit  considerable  length  of 
ueck ;  the  wings  are  long,  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  tail ;  the  tarsi  aomewhat  round ;  the  hind  toe  free,  or 
baring  no  pendent  lobe.  In  habitfi  they  may  be  described 
as  frequenting  water,  bnt  passing  much  of  their  time  on 
land,  feeding  in  ditches  and  about  the  shallow  margins 
of  pools,  on  aquatic  pkuts,  insects,  woiniB,  and  ocua- 
Hionally  on  small  fish ;  taking  their  food  at  or  near  the 
surface:  possessing  great  powers  of  flight,  but  seldom 
Jiving  unless  pursued.  Of  their  internal  soft  parts,  the 
stomach  is  in  the  greatest  degree  muscular,  forming  a 
true  gizzard  ;  the  intestines  long ;  the  ciecal  appendages 
from  aix  to  nine  inches  in  length  in  the  larger  birda, 
decreBBing  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  species.  Of 
the  bones  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  ribs  are  short,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  last  pair  on  each  side 
etteuding  bnt  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  sternum;  the  keel  of  the  br«ast-bono  deep,  affording 
great  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  large  and 
powerful  pectoral  muscles  ;  the  enlargement  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trachea,  in  all  of  them,  is  of  hone  only.  Tho  males 
of  the  spocios  of  this  division  are  further  remarkable  for  a 
change  in  the  colours  of  some  parts  of  their  plumage,  by 
which  tbey  become,  for  a  time  dming  summer,  more  or  less 
like  their  females. 

The  Mallakd  or  Wild  Duck  was  formerly  more  numerous 
in  llie  British  Islands  than  it  is  at  present.  To  the  progress 
of  draiuiug,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  agriculture, 
this  change  may  be  greatly  attributed;  and  although  a 
certain  number  of  this  handsome  and  valuable  species  still 
remain  to  breed — especially  since  the  enforcement  of  tho 
'  Wild  Birds  Preservation  Act ' — they  are  comparatively  few 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  annually  visit  this 
country  from  eastern  and  uorthera  latitudes  duriug  winter. 
Particular  spots,  or  decoys,  in  the  fen  countries,  used  to 


be  rented  by  the  fowlers  ;  and  Pennant  inatancea  b  seasoit< 
in  which  31,200  Duck,  Teal  and  Wigeon,  were  sold  inj 
Loudon  only,  from  ten  of  these  decoys  near  Wainfleet,  iB>l 
Lincolnehire.  Even  in  a  recent  year,  as  the  Editor  is  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Cordeaox,  G,321  Duck  and  Teal  were  taken 
nt  the  Aahby  Decoy,  and  of  these  2,800  in  thirty-one  days. 

Two  illustrations,  reduced  in  size,  from  designs  which 
appeared  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  of  February  1835,  exhibit 
the  screens,  the  net,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  will 
enable  the  reader,  with  a  short  doBcription,  to  understantl. 
the  process. 

The  wild  birds  are  enticed  from  that  portion  of  the 
near  the  wide  open   mouth  of  the  tunnel  by  means  of 
dog,  the  decoy  Ducks,  and   the  corn  used  in  feeding  them, 
till  the  dccoyman  has  worked  them  sufGcicntly  up  the 
to    enable  him  to    show    himself   at   one  of   the    openings 
between  the  wild  birds  an<l  the  entrance  from  the  lake,  the 
oblique  position  of  the  reed  screens  enabUng  all  the  birds 
in  the  pipe  to  see  him,  while  none  that  are  on  the  lake  can. 
The  wild-fowl  that  are  in  sight  hasten  forward,  their  re) 
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being  cat  off  b;  the  appearance  of  the  mao,  whom  they  dare 
not  pass.  The  decoyman  then  moves  on  to  the  next  open- 
ing, and  the  wild  birds  are  thus  driven  along  till  they  enter 
the  tunnel  net  and  are  all  taken ;  a  twist  of  the  net  prevents 
them  getting  buck.  The  decoyman  then  takes  the  net  olT 
from  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  what  fowl  be  may  have 
canght,  takes  them  out  one  at  a  time,  dislocates  their  necks, 
hanga  the  tunnel  on.  to  the  net  again,  and  all  is  ready  for 
working  afresh. 

The  Author  was  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Lub- 
bock for  the  fallowing  accunnt  of  the  mode  of  making  a 
decoy,  supplied  him  by  a  friend  in  Norfolk. 

In  making  a  decoy  it  is  necessary  to  have  from  an  acre 
and  a  half  to  three  or  fonr  acres  of  water,  in  a  quiet  place 
sni-rounded  by  plantation  ;  the  water  should  he  in  the  form 
of  a  star,  making  six  equal  divisions  of  the  compass;  in 
these  six  recesses  most  bo  made  sis  pipes:  they  are  con- 
stracted  by  digging  cuts  in  the  land  something  iu  the  form 
of  a  Bemicircle  covered  over  with  bows,  and  a  net  gratlually 
tapering  to  the  end.  at  which  muat  be  placed  a   tunnel  net, 
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to  be  taken  off  when  the  fowl  are  driven  into  it.  On  each  I 
side  of  the  pipe  are  screeiiB  made  of  reed  to  ahelter  thel 
person  working  the  decoy ;  the  outer  side  of  the  circle  of  I 
the  pipe  is  the  one  on  which  the  person  walks  who  is  decoy- 
ing the  fowl,  and  in  the  screens  on  that  side  mncit  be  I 
divisions  for  the  dog  to  pass  over,  and  also  for  the  man  to  1 
appear  at  when  driving  the  fowl. 

The  water  forming  the  decoy  should  be  surrounded  with  I 
a  fence  of  reeds  three  or  four  feet  high  to  prevent  the  | 
decoy  Ducks  from  getting  out  of  it.  About  Midsummer  I 
is  the  time  to  put  them  into  the  water,  and  commencd  I 
training  them,  which  is  a  very  important  part  in  the  art  of  J 
decoying  ;  they  shonld  be  young  hii-ds,  and  made  very  tame,  m 
taught  to  come  to  any  pipe  from  all  parta  of  the  watarl 
whenever  they  are  whistled,  and  to  prevent  them  flying  theyl 
should  be  pinioned. 

In  working  a  decoy  it  is  best  to  go  to  that  pipe  at  which 
the  wind  blows  from  the  tunnel  net  to  the  bend  of  the  pipe; 
by  doing  so  all  scent  of  tho  person  at  work  is  carried  nway 
from  the  fowl  in  the  pipe,  and  as  all  wild-fowl  by  choice 
rise  head  to  wind,  there  arc  generally  more  taken  with  the 
wind  in  that  direction  than  any  other.  During  the  time 
the  weather  is  open  they  are  taken  almost  entirely  by  means  I 
of  the  dog,  but  as  soon  as  tho  frost  sets  in  they  are  taken  J 
by  feeding  them  in  the  pipe,  and  keeping  a  piece  of  wata 
constantly  open  near  it. 

Tho  reason  in  favour  of  a  small  piece  of  water  for  a  decc 
not  exceeding  three  or  four  acres  at  the  most,  is,  that  vrhea 
thus  confined  in  extent  you  can  almost  always  work  fowlJ 
but  if  a  large  lake  is  made  a  decoy,  there  may  he  thousandlp 
of  Ducks  on  the  water,  but  none  near  enough  to  a  pipe  to 
regard  the  dog*  or  the  decoy  Ducks.  Bewick  baa  given  s 
plan  of  one  pipe  of  a  decoy,  with  zigzag  markings  showing 
the  situation  and  position   of  the  screens  formed  of  reede, 

*  A  mU-truned  <Iok  inoceB  th«  birda  [rnm  tlie  banka  «bta  tfaej  tan  alog^JBli, 
uid  ii  Dthcrvba  ateful  whrn  (hey  arc   nithin   thi:  month  of  Ihe  [upe.     Ha 
■honld  b«  amftll,  satire,  silent,  nnd  if  a!  ■   Enxj  colfur  he  is   likel}   to  p: 
«ap«ai>]lj  atlTactiTe. 


by  which  the  fowler  aud  his  trained  dog  oie  hid  from  the 
Bight  of  the  wild  birds,  an  outliue  only  of  which  is  here 
introdnced. 


MallardB  begin  to  congregate  ia  the  decoy  soou  after 
Midsummer,  but  these  are  the  fowl  that  are  bred  in  the 
neighbourhood.  About  the  first  week  in  Septeinher  the 
Teal  begin  to  come,  and  about  the  beginning  of  October,  if 
easterly  winds  prevail,  there  ia  generally  a  flight  of  fowl 
from  foreign  countries,  composed  of  Mallards,  Wigeou, 
Danhirds  or  Pochards,  Teal,  with  a  few  Shovellers  aud 
Pintails;  but  the  principal  flight  of  foreign  fowl  does  not 
arrive  till  the  weather  becomes  severe  ;  at  that  time  all  sorts 
arrive,  with  the  exception  of  th«  Gavganey,  which  we  do 
not  see  before  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  then  only  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  if  unmolested.* 

The  Mallard  is  an  early  breeder,  nesting  in  March  in  the 
Bonthern  counties  and  in  mild  seasons,  aud  by  the  middle  of 
April  even  on  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumberland ;  so  that 

'  Cf.  Lubbock'i  >  Fiuna  of  Norfnlk '  (I84S)  ;  SRpec'uUlj  Ifae  new  edition 
(187V),<ritb  DolsB  and  ■dilitian*  b;  Mr.  T.  Soutbaell,  Oic  aothor  of  ta  excellant 
paper  on  Norfolk  DewTi  (Tr-  Nor.  N.  H.  Soc.  ii.  pp.  53S-555).  Par  more  recent 
PtmUcbI  experiences  Sir  B.  PmjnB-C)allwBj''i  '  Poalsr  in  irelaad  '  (pp.  e7-B4) 
'  be  cDDiuJteil ;  lliere  are  alio  Diimeroua  mtgiuiac-urtielei  od  Deeoyi. 
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the  close  time  commencing  on  Ist  March  is  by  no  means 
too  early.  The  nest,  composed  of  grass,  lined  with  down,  is 
nsoally  placed  on  the  ground,  near  the  margin  of  riyers  or 
lakes,  but  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water.  The 
Author  has  known  of  one  in  a  field  of  young  wheat ;  some- 
times in  a  thick  hedge-row  or  in  a  wood,  and  a  stack  of 
faggots  is  rather  a  favourite  site  in  semi-populous  districts. 
Occasionally  the  nest  is  at  a  considerable  eleyation  from 
the  ground :  one  mentioned  by  Tunstall,  at  Etchingham,  in 
Sussex,  was  on  an  oak  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground ;  the 
author  of  the  '  Rural  Sports  '  records  an  instance  of  a  Duck 
taking  possession  of  the  deserted  nest  of  a  Hawk  in  a  large 
oak ;  Montagu  makes  mention  of  one  that  deposited  her 
eggs  in  the  principal  fork  of  a  large  elm-tree,  and  brought 
her  young  down  in  safety ;  and  Selby  records  an  instance, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  near  his  own  residence, 
*'  where  a  Wild  Duck  laid  her  eggs  in  the  old  nest  of  a 
Crow,  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  At  this  elevation 
she  hatched  her  young ;  and  as  none  of  them  were  found 
dead  beneath  the  tree,  it  was  presumed  she  carried  them 
safely  to  the  ground  in  her  bill,  a  mode  of  conveyance  known 
to  be  frequently  adopted  by  the  Eider  Duck."*  The  eggs 
are  of  a  dull  greenish-grey  colour,  smooth  on  the  surface, 
averaging  2*25  by  1*6  in.  The  young  are  two  months  or 
ten  weeks  before  they  can  fly,  and  formerly  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  inability  to  have,  in  the  fens,  an  annual 
driving  of  the  young  Ducks  before  they  took  wing.  Numbers 
of  people  assembled,  who  boat  a  vast  tract,  and  forced  the 
birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  sport  was  to 
terminate.  A  hundred  and  fifty  dozens  have  been  taken  at 
once ;  but  this  detrimental  practice  has  been  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  {Penimnt.) 

The  Mallard  feeds  on  grain  or  seeds,  worms,  slugs,  and 
insects.  As  soon  as  the  females  begin  to  sit,  the  males 
leave  them,  and  soon  after  undergo  that  remarkable  change 
in  coloration  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  which 

*  [These,  and  other  abnormal  sitnationB,  were  considered  very  wonderfal  half 
a  century  ago,  but  since  then  they  have  often  been  recorded. — Ed.] 
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is  thus  cbaracteriaticftlly  described  by  WHterton  from  per- 
sonal obseiTation ; — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  breeding -Boaaon  the  Drake  audergoes 
n  very  remarkable  change  of  plamago ;  on  viewing  it,  all 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  ornithologist  is  utterly  con- 
founded ;  for  there  Is  not  the  smallest  clue  afforded  him, 
by  which  be  may  be  enabled  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  this 
Htrange  phenomenon.  About  the  24th  of  May  the  breast 
and  back  of  the  Drake  eibibit  the  first  appearance  of  a  change 
of  colour.  In  a  few  days  after  this  the  curled  feathers 
above  the  tail  drop  oat,  and  grey  feathers  begin  to  appear 
amongst  the  lovely  green  plumage  which  surrounds  the 
eyes.  Every  succeeding  day  now  brings  marks  of  rapid 
change.  By  the  23rd  of  Jun«  scarcely  oue  single  green 
feather  is  to  be  seen  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bird.  By 
the  6th  of  July  every  feather  of  the  former  brilliant  plumage 
has  disappeared,  and  the  male  has  received  a  garb  like  that 
of  the  female,  though  of  a  sonaewhat  darker  tint.  In  the 
early  part  of  August  this  new  plumage  begins  to  drop  off 
gradually,  and  by  the  10th  of  October  the  Drake  will  appear 
again  in  all  his  rich  magnificence  of  dress ;  than  which 
scarcely  anything  throughout  the  whole  wild  field  of  nature 
can  be  seen  more  lovely,  or  better  arranged  to  charm  the 
eye  of  man.  This  description  of  tbe  change  of  plumage 
in  the  Mallard  has  been  penned  down  with  great  care.  I 
enclosed  two  male  birds  in  a  coop,  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  tbe  middle  of  October,  and  saw  them  every  day  during 
tbe  whole  of  their  captivity.  Perhaps  the  moulting  in  other 
individuals  may  vary  a  triSe  with  regard  to  time.  Thus  we 
may  say  that  once  every  year,  for  a  very  short  period,  the 
Drake  goes,  as  it  were,  into  an  eclipse,  so  that,  from  the 
early  part  of  tlie  month  of  July  to  abont  the  first  week  in 
August,  neither  in  the  poultry -yards  of  civilized  man,  nor 
through  the  vast  expanse  of  Nature's  wildest  range,  can 
there  be  found  a  Drake  in  that  plumage  which,  at  all  other 
Beasona  of  the  year,  is  so  remarkably  splendid  and  diver- 
sified." 

Tlie  Mallard   is   the  undoubted   origin   of  many  of  tbe 
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varieties  of  our  domestic  Ducks ;  but  whereas  the  male  of 
the  wild  species  is  strictly  monogamous,  those  of  our  most 
common  domestic  forms  are  polygamous;  moreover,  the 
females  are  very  prolific,  one  Duck  having  been  known  to 
produce  a  hundred  and  eighty  eggs  in  one  season.  The 
Mallard  has  bred  with  the  £g}^tian  Goose,  Sheld-Dnck, 
Muscovy  Duck,  American  Dusky  Duck,  Wigeon,  Pintail, 
Teal,  and  other  species.  As  remarked  by  that  keen  observer, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Adamson,  half-wild  breeds  get  duller  in  colour ; 
have  coarser  feet;  and  gradually  the  wings,  which  in  a  really 
wild  bird  reach,  when  closed,  nearly  to  end  of  tail,  get 
shorter  in  proportion  to  the  body.  A  Mallard  is  stated  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey  to  have  lived  twenty-two  years. 

The  Mallard  may  be  called  resident  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  some  being  found  there  at  all  seasons.  It  visits 
Greenland;  is  abundant  in  summer  in  Iceland;  and  is 
generally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  breeding  in 
suitable  localities,  down  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern 
Africa.  Enormous  numbers  visit  the  southern  extremities 
of  its  range  in  winter;  and  its  migrations  extend  to  the 
Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  a  few  pairs  remaining  to 
breed  in  the  latter  group.  In  Asia  it  is  found  wherever  the 
water  does  not  freeze  for  any  length  of  time,  from  Turkestan 
to  China  and  Japan ;  it  breeds  in  Cashmere ;  and  goes  as 
far  south  as  Calcutta  in  winter.  Its  range  extends  right 
across  the  temperate  portions  of  North  America ;  but  in  the 
north-east  of  that  continent  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  replaced 
by  a  closely-allied  species,  the  Dusky  Duck,  Anas  ohscuray 
both  male  and  female  of  which  much  resemble  the  female 
of  our  bird.  In  winter  the  Mallard  has  been  traced  as 
far  south  as  Panama.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  there  is  a 
distinct  species,  A.  uyx^illiana,  Sclater,  which  is  rather  closer 
to  A,  ohscura,  and  also  to  A,  suiHrclliosa  of  Australia. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  yellowish-green;  irides 
hazel;  head  and  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  rich  glossy 
green ;  below  that  a  narrow  ring  of  white ;  the  neck  be- 
hind and  the  back  greyish  chestnut-brown,  becoming  dark 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  bluish-black  on  the  rump 
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and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  tlie  four  middle  tail-feathers  velvet- 
black,  and  curled  upwards  ;  the  rest  lancet-shaped,  ash-grey 
in  the  middle,  margined  with  white,  the  ontermoBt  feathers 
having  the  broftder  margins;  scapulars  a  mixture  of  brown 
and  grey ;  amall  wing-coverts  ash-hrown ;  greater  coverts 
with  a  bar  of  white  near  the  end,  and  tipped  with  velvet- 
black;  primaries  ash-brown;  Becondaries  the  same  on  the 
inner  web,  the  outer  portion  towards  the  end  of  the  outer 
web  rich  shining  purple,  forming  a  speculum,  but  bounded 
by  a  bar  of  velvet-black,  and  tipped  with  white ;  inner 
eecondnriea  pale  chestnut-brown,  the  outer  webs  darkest  in 
colour;  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  below  the  white  ring 
rich  dark  chestnut,  each  feather  at  the  commencement  of 
winter  edged  with  white ;  breast,  belly,  vent,  and  flanka, 
greyish -white,  the  sidee  before  and  under  the  wings  marked 
with  delicate  grey  lines ;  nuder  tail-coverts  velvet-black ; 
legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes  orange-yellow.  Total  length 
twenty-four  inches,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing  eleven  inches  and  a.  half.     Weight,  up  to  3  lbs.  8  ozs. 

The  female  has  the  beak  greenish-black,  light  yoUovt- 
browntowards  the  end,  the  nail  black;  irides  brown;  cheeks, 
head,  and  neck,  pale  brown,  each  feather  streaked  with 
black  in  the  middle;  scapulars,  and  the  whole  of  the  hack 
of  the  same  two  colours,  but  prettily  varied,  some  of  the 
feathers  black  in  the  middle  and  on  the  margin,  with  a  light 
brown  band  between  the  two  dark  colours  ;  tail-feathers  the 
same  ;  small  wing-coverts  ash-brown  ;  the  large  coverts  white 
towards  the  end,  and  tipped  Ti-ith  velvet-black ;  primaries 
uniform  dark  brown  ;  the  secondaries  the  same  on  the  inner 
web,  outer  webs  forming  a  purple  speculum,  endiug  in  a 
band  of  black,  and  tipped  with  while;  inner  secondaries  dark 
brown ;  chin  and  throat  pale  brown  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
richer  reddish -brown,  varied  with  dark  brown  ;  breast,  belly, 
vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  brown,  slightly  varied  with 
darker  brown,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  each 
feather ;  legs  and  toes  orange,  the  iuterdigital  membranes 
darker. 

The  females  are   smaller   than    males,  and  measure    but 


twentj-two  inches  in   leiigUi ;    the  witig  ten  lacheB  and  a 
quarter. 

The  Author  haa  seen  inataDces  in  which  females  of  this 
apeciea  have  assumed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plnmageof  the  Drake,  even  to  the  curled  feathers 
of  the  tail.  One  of  those  birds  was  given  to  him  when 
alive  by  his  friend  Mr.  John  Morgan.  In  this  female  the 
beak  was  yellowish- brown  ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  a  mixture  of  green  and  brown  ;  the  white  ring  below 
perfect ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  cbestnnt- 
brown  ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  a  mixture  of  ashr 
brown  and  dark  brown  ;  the  under  surface  dull  whit«. 
When  this  bird  was  examined  after  death  the  sexual  organs 
were  found  to  be  diseased .  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Hen 
Pheasants  referred  to  and  figured  in  the  third  volume,  pages 
102  and  103.  In  bis  '  Scandinavifik  Fauna '  (pi.  163), 
Nilsson  has  given  a  coloured  figure  of  a  Duck  in  this  state 
of  plumage,  which  is  called  a  barren  female,  and  in  vrhich 
the  curled  tail-feathers  are  very  conspicuous.  From  th« 
general  similarity  in  these  females  to  the  appearance 
assumed  for  a  time  by  healthy  males  in  July,  the  Author 
was  disposed  to  refer  the  seasonal  change  in  the  males  to 
a  temporarily  exhausted  state  of  the  male  generative  organs, 
and  their  consequent  diminished  constitntional  influence 
the  plumage. 

Varieties  are  not  uncommon,  but  complete  albino  wild 
birds  are  very  rare. 

The  windpipe  of  the  Mallard  is  about  ten  inches  long, 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  of  equal  size  throughout ;  the 
bony  labyrinth  is  large,  the  vignette  indicates  the  form  by 
its  outline,  hut  represents  a  section  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube  of  the  trachea,  the  bony  cavity,  and  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  seen  from  behind ;  the  enlargement  in  this,  as 
in  most  of  the  other  species,  being  on  the  left  side.  The 
object  is  to  show  the  course  of  the  air  from  each  lobe  of 
the  lungs  to  the  siugle  portion  of  the  tube  of  the  windpipe. 
The  column  of  air  on  the  right  side  in  the  bird,  and  in  the 
representation,  goes  direct  from  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs 
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to  the  tracheal  tube  ;  bat  the  colamn  of  air  on  the  left  side, 
on  passing  through  the  bronchial  tube  is  opposed  by  the 
dfiBoen ding  edge,  and  being  divided  by  it,  a  portion  is  sent 
in  circles  ronnd  the  inner  surrace  of  the  cavity  before  it 
becomes  united  with  the  air  from  the  other  lobe  in  the  tube 
common  to  both.  A  compound  tone  of  voice  is  thns  pro- 
duced by  which  wild-fowlers  can  distinguiuh  males  from 
females  of  the  same  species,  in  the  darkest  night,  whenever 
the  birds  utter  their  note,  as  they  frequently  do,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  together.  Gilbert  White  of 
Selbome,  with  bis  usual  discrimination,  says,  in  his  forty- 
third  letter  to  Daines  Barnngton,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  notes  and  language  of  birds : — •'  among 
Ducks  the  sexual  distinction  of  voice  is  remarkable ;  for, 
while  the  quack  of  the  female  is  loud  and  sonorous,  the 
voice  of  the  Drake  is  inward,  hnrNh,  feeble,  and  scarce  dis- 
cernible.' ' 

The  resemblance  in  the  vignette  below  to  the  reed  or  other 
mouth-piece,  and  the  edge  opposed  to  its  inner  orifice  to 
produce  vibration  in  eome  musical  wiud  instruments,  will 
be  obvious. 
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Ana8  strepera,  Linmeua.' 

THE   GAD  WALL. 

Anna  strepera. 

The  Gadwall,  or  Grey  Duck,  ia,  on  the  whole,  a  i 

visitor  to  the  Britiah  Islands;  although,  owing  to  thai 
reseinblauce  of  the  female  and  joung  to  tUoae  of  the  I 
Mallard,  it  has,  perhaps,  been  considered  even  more  an-i 
common  than  it  really  ia.  Still,  the  tabulated  records  of  thfr| 
famous  Aahby  Decoy,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  show  the  ( 
parative  numbers  of  six  species  of  wild-fowl  taken  theral 
between  September  1833  and  April  1868,  conclusively  prowl 
that  between  those  dates  the  Gadwall  was  of  very  r 
rence  in  that  part  of  the  eaat  of  England ;  no  year  showing 
more  than  three  captures,  aucl  many  having  none  at  all 
againat  them,  out  of  the  thousands  of  Wild  Ducks  of  other 

'fijat.  NhI.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  200  (1766).  Thia  speciea  haa  been  placed  bj  Mma 
ifBtcmitiatA  in  a  icparaUi  eCDiie,  ChauManaui,  on  account  of  the  lametls  of 
tliB  upper  muiJible  being  more  pronounced  than  in  tjpical  A  iint  i  bnt  for  tba 
purpcasa  of   the  present  work  Ibii  distinction  appeara  to   tbc  Editor   I 
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kinds.*  In  Norfolk,  however,  some  thirty  years  ago  the  lata 
Bev.  John  Fouutaiue  transmitted  a  pair  of  pinioned  birds 
from  hJB  Southacre  decoy  to  the  lake  ut  Narford,  and  not 
only  have  their  deBcendants  multiplied,  bnt  their  presence 
lias  indaced  other  perfectly  wild  Gadwalls  to  remain  and 
breed;  bo  that  at  tho  present  time,  on  the  carefully  pre- 
served estates  of  Mr.  A.  Fountuine  at  Narford  Hall,  Lord 
Walfiingham  at  Merton,  and  others,  their  numbers  may 
annually  be  computed,  as  the  Editor  is  informed,  at  from 
foui-teen  to  tiftcen  hundred  on  one  property  alone :  not  to 
mention  the  birds  which  have  spreoil  into  the  suitable 
adjacent  districts.  The  increase  in  their  area  may  he  con- 
sidered to  date,  in  the  main,  from  the  time  when  a  much- 
needed  bw  prohibited  the  shooting  of  Wild  Dacks  in  spring ; 
for  comparatively  few,  even  of  dwellers  in  the  country,  seem 
to  have  realized  how  early  many  species  of  wild-fowl  pair, 
and  that  a  Duck  shot  after  the  beginning  of  March  means 
a  brood  less  in  August.  As  regards  the  Garganey,  however, 
the  various  conuty  records  tend  to  show  that,  except  in 
Norfolk  and  one  or  two  spots  iii  the  Midlands,  it  is  only  an 
uncommon  visitant  from  autumn  to  spring  ;  and  when  fonnd 
in  the  Loudon  markets,  it  is  usually  in  April,  occasionally 
in  October.  Its  occurrence  in  August  has  been  recorded  in 
Radnorshire,  but  as  a  rule  on  the  west  side  of  England  it  is 
very  rare  at  any  time  of  year. 

In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  R,  Gray,  the  Oadwall  has 
frequently  been  met  with,  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts; 
and  on  the  latter  it  is  probably  not  uncommon.  It  has  been 
noticed  in  the  islands  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides ; 
and  Messrs.  Baikie  and  Heddle  state  that  it  is  an  irregular 
visitant  to  the  Orkneys. 

In  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey  considers  that  Gadwalls 
are  far  more  freqnent  in  winter  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  he  cites  a  considerable  number  of  occurrences  iu  varionn 
districts,     Tbey  are   fresh-water-Ioving  fowl,  delighting  in 

*  "Tbt  Field,'  -25Ih  JaJjr,  ISBS  ;  npriatod  in  'Tht  ZoologUl'  toi  Heptember 
ISflS  :  alio  ID  Mr.  Hurting'a  '  Huiibook  of  Btitinh  RirdK,'  Introd.  p.  txi. 
(1872). 
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weedy  or  rush-grown  lakes  and  pools ;  exceedingly  shy ;  and 
quick  at  concealing  themselves  when  disturbed  ;  their  move- 
ments  are  also  nocturnal.  Although  generally  resembling 
the  female  of  the  Mallard,  the  Gadwall  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  white  speculum  on  the  wing  ;  and  in  the 
male  the  dark  mottlings  on  the  breast  and  flank  are  very 
characteristic. 

The  late  Mr.  Procter  of  Durham  obtained  a  nest  of  the 
Gadwall  many  years  ago  near  Myyatn,  in  the  north-west  of 
Iceland ;  and  in  the  same  locality,  in  1862,  Mr.  6.  G. 
Fowler  shot  a  female  as  she  rose  from  her  two  eggs,  obtain- 
ing a  Drake  the  next  day ;  but  the  species  seems  to  be  rare 
there.  Mr.  Meves  has  shown  that  a  considerable  number 
nest  in  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Sweden ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  proved  that  it  breeds  in  Denmark,  although  known  to  do 
so  sparingly  in  Northern  Germany,  and  rather  freely  in 
Silesia.  It  is  numerous  in  Holland  and  in  the  marshy 
portions  of  Belgium  in  winter ;  but  in  France  it  appears 
to  be  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  on  migration.  In  Spain 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  suitable  localities,  and  the 
Editor's  statement  (Ibis,  1871,  p.  896)  that  it  bred  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Abel  Chapman,  who  obtained  the  nest,  shooting  the 
birds  for  identification.  On  the  mainland  of  Italy  it  is  not 
often  met  with ;  but  it  is  common  in  winter  in  the  marshes 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  cold  season  in 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  breeds  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube ;  also 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Russia,  where  its  range  is 
known  to  extend  as  far  north  as  Archangel,  whilst  in  the 
south-east,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  said  to  be  resident 
and  abundant.  Its  migrations  extend  to  the  lakes  of  Northern 
Africa  and  up  the  Nile  valley  to  Nubia.*  It  occurs  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  in  India,  as  far  south  as  Calcutta,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  plentiful  species  during  the  cold  season ;  it  also 

*  Mr.  Layard  was  assured  by  the  late  M.  Jules  Verreaux  thai  he  had  onoo 
obtained  two  specimens  of  this  Duck  on  the  Orange  River,  South  Africa  ;  but 
the  species  has  not  been  identified  there  by  subsequent  observers. 
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visits  China  and  Japan  sparingly.  Northwards  it  appears 
to  be  found  across  teniperato  Asia,  where  it  probably  breeds 
ill  abundance,  considering  the  nambers  wbii^h  visit  India. 

In  America  tliis  widely  diffused  species  is  found  through- 
out the  northern  portions  of  that  continent,  from  tlie  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic ;  its  migrations  extending  to  the  Bermudas, 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  Mexico.  In  the  Fanning  gronp. 
near  the  Equator  and  in  the  middle  of  tlie  Pacific,  it  is 
represented  by  a  distinct  species.  Anas  {Cliaiilehisunit)  coiiesi. 

The  Gadwall,  like  the  other  Ducks  of  this  division  with 
long  and  pointed  wings,  has  a  vigorous  and  rapid  flight, 
but,  as  already  remarked,  it  appears  to  dislike  exposure,  and 
hides  itself  among  thick  reeds  and  aquatic  herbage.  This 
was  observed  to  be  the  habit  of  a  pair  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  which  mostly  concealed  themselves  in 
the  long  grass  on  the  islands  of  the  ornamental  water  in 
which  they  were  confined.  This  species  bred  there  in  the 
season  of  1839,  and  in  many  subsequent  years  down  to 
1861.  In  the  wild  state  it  usually  makes  its  nest  of  grass, 
lined  with  down,  in  a  dry  place  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  water ;  the  eggs,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen  in 
number,  are  of  a  uniform  buffy-wbite,  slightly  tinged  with 
evanescent  green  when  fresh;  and  measure  about  2'1  by  1*5  in. 

The  Gadwall  feeds  on  seeds,  grain,  rice,  and  other  vege- 
table matter ;  especially  aquatic  plants,  which  it  procures 
by  stretching  the  head  down  in  the  water  and  not  by  diving; 
it  also  devours  small  crustaceans  and  fish,  frogs,  and  insects. 
It  usually  migrates  by  night,  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  lead-colour ;  irides  hazel  ; 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  light  brown,  speckled 
with  darker  brown  ;  back  grey,  produced  by  an  alternation 
of  darker  and  lighter  coloured  grey  lines ;  small  wing-coverts 
chestnut ;  the  greater  coverts  almost  black  :  primaries  brown  ; 
the  secondaries  brown  and  black,  but  the  outer  webs  forming 
a  white  speculum;  inner  secondaries  pointed,  and  of  two 
shades  of  brownish-grey,  the  darker  colour  occupying  the 
centre  of  each  feather,  the  lighter  colour  forming  the  margin ; 
rump  aud  upper  tail-coverls  bluish-black  :  tail-feathers  dark 
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brown,  with  tight«r-colonred  edges ;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
in  front,  and  on  the  aide,  dark  grej,  each  feather  ending  in 
a  half  circle  of  lighter  grey :  breast  and  hellj  white ;  ddes, 
fianki)  and  rent  marbled  with  two  shades  of  grey ;  under 
tail-GOTerts  blnish-black ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes, 
dnll-orange  ;  claws  black. 

The  female  has  the  head  and  apper  part  of  the  neck 
spotted  with  dark  brown,  on  a  surface  of  pale  brom ;  the 
alternate  crescentic  bands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  iu 
front  dark  brown,  and  pale  brown,  bat  the  bands  broader 
than  iu  the  male  ;  under  surface  of  the  body  white ;  lower 
part  of  the  neck  behind,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  body^ 
brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  paler  brown;  wing-covertS 
brown,  with  paler  margins ;  speculum  like  that  of  the  male; 
tail-feathers  of  dark  brown,  with  edges  and  tipfi  of  pale 
bnffy-brown  and  white. 

The  young  birds  of  the  year,  compared  with  the  adults, 
are  of  a  more  uniform  reddish-brown  colour  above,  speckled 
with  dark  brown ;  the  middle  of  each  feather  also  dark  brown, 

The  nestlings  of  the  fttallard  and  of  the  Gadwall  are 
much  alike — yellowiah-white  below  and  umber-brown  above; 
— but  there  is  a  more  pronounced  golden  tinge  on  the  throat 
and  cheeks  of  the  Gadwall,  the  streak  through  the  eye  is 
more  defined,  and  there  is  a  small  dark  spot  at  the  janctioo 
of  the  mandibles,  which  the  Mallard  has  not.  The  above 
remarks  arc  based  on  speciDuens  leut  by  Mr.  E.  Bidwell. 

The  windpipe  of  the  Gadwall  is  rather  small  iu  calibre, 
with  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  tube  about  two  Inches 
above  the  bony  protuberance  as  here  shown.  The  note  of] 
this  species  is  shrill  and  h-eqaently  repeated :  hence  the; 
name  of  strepera. 
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SPATVLA  CLYPEATA  (LinntBUfl*). 

THE  SHOTELLER, 

SPOON-BILL    DUCK,    OK  BROAD-BILL. 


Anas  clypeata. 


.•«+.- 


—Bill  macli  longer  tb*a  the  beail,  tompreMeJ  at  tho  buc. 
KiJening  towarila  the  cd<I  ;  lamellz  |iroje«ting  cnaipicDOiul;  rrnru  the  bue  to 
Dear  the  brosdcst  part.  Wing  poinletl,  tbe  6nt  anJ  second  qoill-featbsn  the 
longeat.  Tail  thort,  gnuluativl,  al  fouTlmn  pointod  foatlicn.  Leff  verj  shott  ; 
bind  tut  bid&U,  free,  uolobed. 

Tub  Sfioveller  is  to  be  considered  generally  as  a  winter 
visitor  to  this  country,  but  Boma  vemain  to  breed  ;  although 
at  the  present  day  few,  if  any,  do  so  in  our  southern  and 
western  countiea,  where  localities  suited  to  their  habita, 
combined  with  due  protection,  are  Bcarco.     On   tho  eastern 

*  Ana4  clupfila,  UaOKot,  Bftt.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  200  (1766). 

+  '  Ial>,'  IS22,  p.  ^'64.     The  present  h  tbe  onlr  (ptclw  fouod  in  the  nortbern 

hemiiphere,  but  there  aie  four  olhen,  pccDllnr,  reapcctirelj,  te  Snulh  America, 
Aiixtralia.  New  Zealand,  iind  South  AfrL-u. 
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side  of  England  the  Shoxeller  appears  lo  be  resident ;  and 
in  a  foot-note  to  the  last  edition  of  Lnbbock*s  *  Fanna  ot 
Norfolk/  )Ir.  Soathvell  says  that  althoogfa  perhaps  not  so 
generally  distribated  as  formerlT,  it  still  breeds  regulazlj'  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  ooontj.  Mr.  Cordeaox  infoims  the 
Editor  that  he  knows  of  three  localities  in  North  Lincoln- 
shire,  in  one  of  which  it  is  in  some  numbers :  and  it 
breeds  sparingly  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northam- 
berland.  On  the  west  side  of  England  it  is  rarer,  and 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  recent  notices  of  its  nesting ; 
but  in  the  Midlands,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  J.  Whitaker, 
the  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  this  species, 
eyidentlj  breeding,  near  Bainworth  in  Nottinghamshire. 

In  Scotland  the  Shoveller  has  been  foand  nesting  in 
Dumbartonshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  East  Lothian,  and 
some  other  southern  counties ;  also  in  Elgin  ;  and  there  is 
even  strong  evidence  that  it  breeds  as  far  north  as  Sutherland- 
shire  ;  otherwise  its  appearances  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
winter  months,  and  the  periods  of  migration.  It  is  not 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  Shetland?;  only  once  in 
Orkney ;  and  not  as  yet  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In  Ireland, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey,  the  Shoveller  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  south,  although  rare  in  the  north  and 
west.  It  breeds  regularly  at  Abbeyleix  in  Queen's  County, 
and  on  Lough  Derg,  Shannon;  and  Major  £.  A.  Butler 
informs  the  Editor  that  he  found  it  nesting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lough  Neagh. 

In  Scandinavia  and  in  Northern  Russia  the  Shoveller 
only  breeds  sparsely,  but  in  Denmark  and  south  of  the  Baltic 
it  is  by  no  means  uucommon  in  suitable  localities  in  summer, 
down  to  the  African  side  of  the  basiu  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  great  numbers  of  migrants  from  the  north  occur  in 
winter.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  and  Von 
Heuglin  states  that  it  is  resideut  in  Abyssinia.  In  Siberia 
in  Asia  Mr.  Scebohm  shot  a  male,  and  found  a  supposed 
ucst  on  the  18th  of  June,  on  the  Koorayika,  close  to  the 
Arctic  Circle ;  and  southwards  the  species  appears  to  be 
found  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  visiting 
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Japan,  South  Chioa,  and  India  in  winter.  Gould  Htatee  that 
he  had  examined  q  single  example  obtained  in  AuRtralia. 
In  America  this  widely- distributed  species  is  found  through- 
out the  continent;  breeding  from  Texas  to  Alaska,  and 
wintering  as  far  south  as  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica. 

The  nest  of  the  Shoveller  ie  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass, 
whera  the  ground  ia  quite  dry,  and  is  mtade  of  fine  grass. 
After  the  female  begins  to  sit,  she  covers  her  egga  with 
down  plucked  from  her  body.  In  some  places  this  Duck 
selects,  by  preference,  small  islands.  The  eggs,  from  eight 
to  fourteen  in  number,  are  of  a  greenish-buff  coloar,  and 
average  2  in.  by  1-4  in.  Mr.  J.  Youell,  of  Yarmouth,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Linnean  Society,  says,  that  he,  in  one 
season,  obtained  upwards  of  thirty  eggs  of  the  Shoveller 
Duck.  These  eggs  were  put  under  some  domestic  fowls, 
and  most  of  them  were  hatched ;  but  be  succeeded  in  rear- 
ing only  two  of  them.  Their  bills,  when  a  few  days  old, 
were  not  longer  than  those  of  the  domestic  Duck,  but  st  the 
age  of  three  weeks  they  had  obviously  increased  in  length 
more  than  those  of  the  common  duckling.  One  of  these 
birds,  a  male,  lived  till  it  was  ten  months  old,  and  then  had 
attained  in  a  considerable  degree  the  adult  plumage  of  the 
Shoveller. 

That  the  bill  of  the  young  Shoveller  when  batched  is  not 
dilated  laterally,  as  has  been  described,  the  Author  can 
answer.  During  the  summer  of  1841,  a  pair  of  Shovellers 
made  a  nest,  and  brought  out  their  young  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society;  tlie 
bills  of  these  Ducklings  were  as  narrow,  and  the  sides  as 
parallel,  as  the  bills  of  some  young  Gadwalls  which  were 
hatched  at  the  same  time  on  an  island  in  the  same  piece  of 
water. 

The  Shoveller  has  bred  with  the  Garganey,  and  a  young 
male  bearing  many  indicatioDs  of  both  parents,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Zoological  Society  by  the  late  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele.  This  interesting  bird  was  kept  during  one  summer 
in  n   small   pond  with  a,  female  Oarganey,  and  a  female 
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Shoveller,  bat  without  saccess,  and  the  bird  died  in  ihe 
following  winter. 

It  inhabits  marshes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mnddy  shores, 
selecting  its  food  in  shallow  water,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  sensitive  beak,  the  laminated  sides  of  which  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  enable  it  to  retain  the 
nutritious  and  reject  the  useless.  It  feeds  on  some  grasses 
and  other  vegetables,  with  worms,  aquatic  and  other  insects, 
even  some  that  are  winged ;  whence  Gesner's  name  Anas 
muscaria.  Yieillot  says  that  one  of  its  common  names  in 
France  is  Canard  gobe-mouche ;  it  is  also  called  R(mget  de 
riviere.  Shrimps  have  been  found  in  its  stomach;  and 
Audubon  states  that  in  North  America  it  feeds  upon  leeches, 
small  fishes,  ground-worms,  and  snails.  The  flesh  is  tender, 
juicy,  and  of  good  flavour.  The  excellence  of  the  Canvas- 
back  Duck  of  America,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  proverbial, 
yet  Audubon  also  says  that  no  sportsman  who  is  a  judge 
will  ever  go  by  a  Shoveller  to  shoot  a  Canvas-back. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  lead-colour,  dilated  on  each 
side  towards  the  tip ;  the  irides  yellow ;  the  whole  of  the 
head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  green ;  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  the  interscapulars,  scapulars,  and  some  of  the 
tertials,  white  ;  middle  of  the  back  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
having  lighter-coloured  margins ;  the  point  of  the  wing,  the 
lesser  wing-coverts,  and  outer  web  of  some  of  the  tertials, 
pale  blue ;  greater  wing-coverts  white ;  primaries  dark 
brown,  almost  black ;  the  secondaries  the  same,  but  the 
speculum  green ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail-feathers, 
almost  black  ;  breast,  and  all  the  belly  rich  chestnut-brown ; 
thighs  freckled  with  dark  brown,  on  a  ground  of  lighter 
pale  brown ;  the  vent  white ;  under  tail-coverts  black ; 
legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes,  reddish-orange ;  ihe  nails 
black. 

The  whole  length  is  about  twenty  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  ten  inches ;  the  second 
quill-feather  the  longest. 

Adult  males  in  summer  change  the  green  colour  of  the 
head  and  neck  to  brown,  spotted  with  very  dark  brown ; 
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back  and  scapulars  dusky ;  breast  and  bolly  ferrDginouB, 
spotted  with  black  ;  legs  orange. 

Females  have  the  head  and  neck  mottled  with  two  shadeB 
of  brown  ;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
darker  brown  in  the  centre,  with  light  brown  edges  and  tips ; 
under  surface  of  the  body  pale  brown. 

Young  males  at  first  resemble  females,  changing  by  alow 
degrees  to  the  true  distinctive  plumage  of  the  sex,  hut  do 
not  attain  it  till  after  the  old  males  have  completed  their 
change  nndor  the  influence  of  the  autumn  moult. 

A  nestUng  lent  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  BidwoU,  taken  at 
Loch  Spynie,  Elgin,  by  the  late  Charles  St.  John,  and 
moanted  by  Mr.  John  Hancock,  is  characterized  by  having 
a  proportionately  longer,  narrower,  and  more  slender  bill 
then  the  Mallard,  but  as  yot  no  widening  at  the  tip  is 
noticeable.  The  brown  of  the  upper  parts  is  nearly  uniform 
and  unspotted. 

Of  the  windpipes  fignred  below,  that  with  the  circular 
bony  enlargement  belongs  to  the  male  Shoveller,  the  other 
to  the  female. 


imraimiim; 


THE  PINTAIL  DUCK, 


Anaa  acuta. 


DiriLl^  SUpimf. — Bill  thoat   aa  laag   lu  the  bead  ;    the  edges  nekrijr  n 

puatlei,  but  KideBing  a  triflu  In  the  end ;  Ismeltue  not  TCrj  BtroDglj  i  ' 
Htck  long  and  slender.  Wiogi  long  and  pointed,  tbe  first  aoi  Hcond  qnill- 
fealbm  aubeqaal  and  longest,  the  rtat  rapidl;  gridaatcd.  Tail  shnrpl;  pointed  ; 
tbe  central  Tectricea  enngideraWj  elongated  in  the  mide.  L«g»  tather  tliorl ; 
hind  lo«  HEnall  ;  margin  of  web  to  anterior  toes,  alighilj  emaiginate. 

This  slouder  and  handsome  Duck  Is  a  regular  viaitor  t 
tbis  country-,  and  is  one  of  tho  first  among  those  specieal 
which   are  taken  when  the    decoys    begin   to  be  worked 
October.     It  remains  here   throug'b   the  winter  till   spring,  J 
and  is  obtained  by  wild-fowl  §hooterB  on  the  coast,  as  well.j 
as  by  fenmen    on  the  rivers    and    lakes  of  the  interior. 

'  Anon  aculn.  Unnwns,  Sjtt.  Nat.  Ed.  12, 
+  Shaw'H  Qen.  Zool.  xii.  pt.  ii.  p.  127  (1824), 
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does  not  appear  to  linger  long  in  the  nurtliern  portions  of 
our  islands,  and  ciinnot  in  Tact  be  called  abundant  there  ; 
but  along  our  southern  shores  and  estuarioB  it  is  not  un- 
common. Bodd  stales  that  in  the  winter  of  1858,  thirty- 
Beven  Pintails  were  bagged  at  one  shot  with  both  barrels  of 
a  heavy  shonlder-gun,  out  of  an  unusually  large  flock  at 
Uelford  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  species  is  a  regular  visitant  on 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  particularly  from 
Poole  Harbour  to  Lymington,  where,  as  in  many  other 
places,  it  is  called  the  Sea  Fbeasaut,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  its  tail,  and  where  it  is  seen  in  email  flocks  during 
wiuter.  It  occurs  also  irregularly  in  the  marine  and  fenny 
districts  of  the  eastern  counties ;  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  jun., 
says  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  scarce  in  Norfolk,  even  in 
winter,  although  the  allusions  made  by  Hunt  to  specimens 
in  Norn-ich  market  in  June  and  July,  seem  to  indicate  breed- 
ing In  former  times.  The  figure  of  the  male  on  the  foreground 
in  the  illustration  of  the  species  here  given,  was  taken  from 
a.  fine  specimen  killed  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Dr.  Thackeray,  Provost  of  King's  College.  In 
Northumberland  it  is  decidedly  rare,  but  Mr.  John  Hancock 
thinks  that  before  the  drainage  of  Frestwick  Car,  some  need 
to  nest  there.  In  Wales,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Eng- 
laud,  it  appears  to  be  uncommon. 

In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray,  it  has  occurred  in 
almost  every  county,  especially  on  the  east  coast ;  although 
nowhere  an  abundant  species.  It  has  even  been  snpposed  by 
Mr.  Harvie-Brown  to  have  nested  on  the  island  of  Hysgeir, 
and  in  Sutherlandshiro,  but  as  yet  the  evidence,  founded  on 
the  down  in  the  nests,  is  aot  conclaBive ;  *  and  only  two 
occurrences  in  the  Onter  Hebrides  are  recorded  by  Mr.  R. 
Gray.  Orkney  and  Shetland  appear  to  be  visited  by  this 
Duck,  but  Saxby  says  that  to  the  latter  it  seldom  comes 
except  after  stormy  weather  in  spring;  and  he  adds  signifi- 
cantly, and  probably  with  reference  to  its  reported  abundance 
in  Orkney,  that  the  bird  generally  known  as  the  '  Pintail '  is 
the  Long- tailed  Duck. 

•  Pr.  R.  Ph^ii.  8oe.  Bdinb.  »ii.  |.[..  173,  17*.  178. 
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The  PiDtail  is  stated  by  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey  to  be  rather  ' 
local  in  Ireland,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with  on  the  great 
loughs  of  the  north ;  bat  south  of  Athlone,  and  especially 
on  the  estuaries  of  Clare,  Connaught  and  Kerry,  they  are 
numerous.  He  says  that  he  has  seen  female  Pintails  with 
young  broods  in  June,  on  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib,  and  in 
summer  on  Lough  Inagh,  Connemara  ;  and  he  averts,  appar- 
ently on  tho  authority  of  the  Hon.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  that  one 
or  two  pairs  breed  every  year  at  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  County, 
in  Lord  Castletown's  famous  duck-preserves.  Confirmation', 
of  this  would  be  interesting,  « 

The  Pintail  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  Faroes  ;  tfl 
appears  to  be  of  general  distribution  in  Iceland  during  the  ' 
summer  months ;  and  in  Greenland  it  is  of  accidental 
occurrence.  Its  breeding- range  extends  over  Scandinavia, 
Denmark,  Northern  and  Central  Germany,  Poland,  and  a 
great  part  of  Russia  ;  the  epecies  being  generally  distributed 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  on  migration.  Mr.  Abel  Chapman 
observed  about  a  dozen  adult  males  at  Santa  Olaya,  Anda- 
lucia,  go  late  as  the  8th  of  May.  In  winter  it  is  found 
throughout  the  Mediterranean ;  Northern  Africa ;  Egypt ; 
Asia  Minor ;  India  as  far  south  as  Ceylon  and  Burmah ; 
Borneo ;  China ;  and  Japtin ;  its  summer  range  stretching 
over  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  up  to,  and  even  beyond, 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Pintail  is  also  generally  distributed 
throughout  North  America,  from  Alaska  to  Labrador  in 
summer ;  its  migrations  extending  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  do-wu  to  Mesico,  the  Antilles,  CoBta 
Rica,  and  Panama. 

The  nest  of  the  Pintail  is  made  in  rashes  and  strong 
herbage ;  the  eggs,  usually  seven  or  eight  in  number,  are 
greenish -white  in  colour,  rather  elongated  in  form,  and 
average  in  measurements  2*1  by  1'4  in.  The  Sight  of  this 
species  is  extremely  rapid,  but  no  particular  order  or  figure 
is  observed  among  the  '  skeins.'  Flocks  consisting  entirely 
of  males  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  observed  to  feed  by 
preference  in  shallow  water,  and  it  selects  plants,  especiaUjF-j 
Eqimetiim,  insects  and  their  larvce,  and  mollnsca. 
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mentions  having  once  shot  two  while  they  were  feeding  in 
the  evening  on  a  wet  stubble  field,  in  company  with  the 
common  Wild  Duck,  This  species  is  one  of  the  best  of  onr 
various  Ducks  for  the  table ;  the  flesh  is  excellent,  and  in 
great  esteem. 

The  Pintail  is  rather  a  silent  bird  by  day,  but  at  night,  or 
when  disturbed,  it  utters  a  soft  quack,  low  in  tone,  but  andible 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Montagu  says  "  that  the  notes 
of  the  Pintail  are  extremely  soft  and  inward  ;  the  courting 
note  is  always  attended  with  a  jerk  of  the  head ;  the  other 
greatly  resembles  that  of  a  very  young  kitten.  In  the 
spring  the  male  Pintail  indicates  his  feelings  by  suddenlj' 
raising  his  body  upright  in  the  water,  and  bringing  his  bill 
close  to  his  breast,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  soft  aote. 
This  gesticulation  is  frequently  followed  by  a  singular  jerk 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  in  turn  is  thrown  up 
abovo  the  water." 

Lord  Stanley  informed  Montagu  that  he  had  a  hybrid 
brood  produced  two  seasons  following  between  a  female 
Pintail  and  a  male  Wigcon  ;  the  hybrid  birds  laid  eggs  dur- 
ing two  successive  seasons,  but  they  were  unproductive.  In 
December,  1831,  the  Hoc.  Twieelton  Fiennes  exhibited  at 
the  Zoological  Society  a  specinaen  of  a  hybrid  Duck,  bred 
between  a  male  Pintail  and  a  Common  Duck.  It  was  one  of 
a  brood  of  six,  several  of  which  were  subsequently  confined 
with  the  male  Pintail  from  which  they  sprang,  and  produced 
young.  A  specimen  of  a  female  of  this  second  brood  was 
also  exhibited,  and  the  three  part-bred  Pintails  having  bred 
again  with  the  true  Pintail,  the  offspring  lost  all  the  appearance 
of  the  Common  Duck.  Hybrids  between  the  Mallard  and 
the  Pintail  arc  not  uncommon,  and  the  plumage  of  the  male 
is  very  beautiful.  In  former  Editions  it  was  stated  that 
Pintails  did  not  breed  readily  in  confinement,  and  that 
neither  the  Zoological  Society  nor  the  Ornithological  Society 
hod  succeeded  with  them,  although  both  Societies  had  several 
pairs  on  waters  and  islands  apparently  well  adapted  to  their 
habits ;  hut  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  seserts  tliat  the  Pintail  does 
well  in  captivity,  breeding  freely  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  ; 
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and  in  proof  of  this  he  gives  the  dates  of  the  hatching  of 
broods  in  fourteen  years  from  1889  to  1861  inclusive  (P.  Z.  S. 
1880,  p.  515). 

The  male  Pintails  nndergo  that  remarkable  snmmer 
change  in  their  plumage  which  renders  them  for  a  time  like 
their  females  in  appearance.  This  alteration  commences  in 
July :  partly  effected  by  some  new  feathers,  and  partly  by  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  many  of  the  old  feathers.  At  first 
one  or  more  brown  spots  appear  in  the  white  surface  on  the 
front  of  the  neck ;  these  spots  increase  in  number  rapidly, 
till  the  whole  head,  neck,  breast,  and  under  surface  have 
become  brown;  the  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials, 
undergo,  by  degrees,  the  same  change  from  grey  to  brown. 
The  Author  has  seen  a  single  white  spot  remaining  on  the 
breast  as  late  as  the  4th  of  August ;  but  generally  by  that 
time  the  males  can  only  be  distinguished  from  females  of 
the  same  species  by  their  larger  size,  duller  colour,  and 
pale  blue  beak,  whereas  in  the  female  the  bill  is  dark 
brown.  The  Author  has  seen  a  male  Pintail,  confined  in 
the  hutch  of  a  dealer  throughout  the  summer,  that  did  not 
exhibit  any  change  at  all.  The  following  is  Montagu's  de- 
scription of  a  male  Pintail  after  he  had  thrown  off  the 
male  plumage,  taken  on  the  19th  of  August : — **  Bill  as 
usual ;  top  of  the  head,  and  from  thence  down  the  back 
of  the  neck,  dusky  and  pale  ferruginous,  intermixed  in 
minute  streaks,  paler  on  the  forehead ;  sides  of  the  head 
and  throat  brown,  with  minute  dusky  specks  tinged  with 
ferruginous;  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  brown,  with 
dusky-black  spots,  which  are  minute  on  the  upper  part, 
becoming  larger  by  degrees  downwards,  where  they  are  also 
more  distinct ;  the  breast  and  belly  very  pale  brown,  with 
more  distant  dusky  spots  ;  the  back  and  scapulars  dusky- 
black,  with  pale  margins,  each  feather  having  a  transverse 
bar  of  white  near  the  tip ;  the  longer  scapulars  are  only 
margined  with  rnfous-white,  and  some  are  powdered  with 
white  ;  the  rump,  like  the  back,  but  these  feathers  gradually 
lose  the  white  bar  as  they  approach  the  tail,  so  that  the  tail- 
coverts  are  only  margined  with  white ;   the  feathers  on  the 
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Bides  of  the  body  beiug  large,  have  broad  margins,  with  the 
middle  dusky-black,  iu  which  is  either  a  fe mi ginous- white 
bar,  or  two  spots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft;  the  prime 
quills  dusky-grey  as  usual ;  the  speculum  changeable  green, 
or  copper,  tipped  with  white,  a  violet  bar  diriding  the  green 
from  the  white  :  the  first  tertinl  ia  brown  on  the  inner  web, 
grey  on  the  outer  near  the  sbafl,  and  a  broad  margin  of 
violet;  the  rest  of  the  tertials  are  brown,  dashed  with 
cinereous-black  near  the  shafts ;  the  covei'ts  of  the  wings 
plain  dark  cinereous,  the  largest  series  tipped  with  bay  ;  the 
tail  consists  of  eixteen  dusky  feathers,  tlushed  with  cinereous, 
gradually  becoming  darker  towards  the  middle  feathers, 
which  rather  exceed  the  next  in  length,  making  the  tail 
regularly  cuneiform  :  vent  and  nnder  tail-coverts  rufous- 
white,  with  distant  black  spots," 

At  the  annual  autumn  monlt  the  males  again  assume 
with  their  new  feathers  the  colours  peculiar  to  their  sex,  but 
the  assamptiou  is  gradual.  White  spots  first  appear  among 
the  brown  feathers  on  the  front  of  the  neck ;  by  the  end  of 
the  second  week  iu  October  the  front  of  the  neck  and  breast 
is  mottled  with  brown  and  white ;  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  iu  October  a  few  brown  spots  only  remain  on  the  white. 

The  appearance  of  the  adult  male  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  has  been  already  noticed.  In  winter  the  bill  is 
lead-grey  on  the  sides,  part  of  the  central  ridge  and  the  base 
brown i sh- blac k  ;  irides  dark  brown;  head,  cheeks,  chin, 
sides,  and  upper  half  of  the  neck  in  front  rich  dark  hrown  ; 
nape  and  back  of  the  neck  the  same,  the  occipital  portion 
tinged  with  pui-ple;  hack,  scapulars,  the  part  before  the 
wings,  and  the  smaller  coverts,  rich  grey,  produced  by  fine 
nudulating  alternate  lines  of  gr«yish- white  aud  bluish-black; 
primaries  greyish-brown  :  secondaries  black,  the  end  of  the 
outer  web  of  each  forming  a  speculum  of  dark  green : 
greater  wing-coverts  ash-brown,  tipped  with  reddish-bnff  and 
white ;  tertinis  elongated,  black  in  the  centre,  with  a  white 
lateral  margin  on  the  outer  veh,  and  a  grey  one  on  the 
inner;  tail-coverts  ash-grey;  the  elongated  tail-feathers 
black;  the  others  dark  brown,  margined  with  white;  from 
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the  occipital  portion  of  the  neck  on  each  side  descends  a 
white  stripe,  which  becoming  broader  as  it  passes  downwards, 
extends  in  front  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
neck,  breast,  belly,  and  part  of  the  Banks ;  the  sides  gre; ; 
Tent  and  nnder  tail-coverts  velTet-block ;  legs,  toes,  and 
their  membranea,  blackish-brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male,  somewhat  icflaenced  by 
the  tail-feathers,  is  from  twentj-six  to  twenty-eight  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  ten  inches  and 
a  half.     The  weight  varies  from  lib.  lOoz.,  to  21b.  12oz. 

The  female  has  the  head  reddish-bron'n ;  the  neck  pale 
brown,  both  parts  speekled  with  very  dark  brown  ;  upper 
sarfaee  of  the  body  dark  brown ;  each  feather  almost  black 
in  the  centre,  and  pale  brown  on  the  margin ;  tail-feathers 
also  dark  brown,  varied  with  pale  brown ;  no  appearance  of 
white  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  nnder  surface  of  the 
body  nearly  nniform  pale  brown. 

A  downy  nestling  from  Lapland,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  £. 
Bidwell,  is  characterized  by  the  greyish-white  of  the  streak 
over  the  eye,  and  the  under  parts ;  there  being  a  complete 
absence  of  the  yellowish  tint  observable  in  many  other  nest- 
ling Ducks. 

The  length  of  the  windpipe  in  this  species  is  about  nine 
inches  and  a  half,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  slightly  enlarged 
about  an  inch  above  the  bony  labyrinth,  the  form  of  which 
is  figured  below. 
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This  prettily  marked  spccli's,  tho  smallest  of  our  Dacka, 
one   of  the   best  as  an  article    of  food,  is  principally 

*  Annt  Crecrv,  LianKiu,  S^at.  Nat.  Ed.  13,  i.  p.  204  (I'Hn). 
t  Show's  Gen,  Zool.  lii.  pt.  ii.  p.  142  (1S-J4). 
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known  as  an  early  and  constant  winter  visitor,  making  its 
appearance  in  September,  and  remaining  with  as  till  spring 
has  made  considerable  progress.     Its  nambers  are  recroited 
throagh  the  winter  mouths  by  additional  arrivals  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Earope,  and  oar  markets  in  conseqaence 
obtain  a  regalar  sapply  from  the  varioas  decoys  and  other 
modes  of  captare.     Althoagh  the  majority  retam  in  spring 
to  more  northern  localities  to  breed,  many  remain  in  this 
coantry,  and  pass  the  sammer  near  fresh-water  lakes.     In 
the  soath  of  England  saitable  localities  are  comparatively 
scarce,  bat  it  nests,  althoagh  sparsely,  in  Devon,  Dorset, 
Hampshire,  Sassex,  Kent,  and,  occasionally,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.     In  the  eastern  coanties,  especially  Norfolk, 
it  is  a  fairly  nameroas  breeder ;  north  of  the  Trent,  it  is  to 
be  found  nesting  still  more  frequently ;  the  Welsh  lakes  and 
bogs  offer  it  saitable  summer  retreats,  and  so  do  the  '  mosses  ' 
of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland.    In  Scotland  it  breeds  regu- 
larly in  most  districts,  although  only  sparingly  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.     In  Ireland  it  is  common,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  resident ;  its  numbers  receiving  important  acces- 
sions in  autumn  and  winter. 

In  summer  the  Teal  is  abundant  in  Iceland,  Scandinavia, 
and  the  north  of  Europe ;  it  visits  the  Canaries,  and 
Madeira ;  breeds  in  the  Azores ;  and  there  is  fair  evidence 
that  some  remain  to  nest  in  Spain,  Greece,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  winter  it  is  found  all  over 
the  Continent,  wherever  fresh  water  does  not  freeze  for  anv 
time ;  it  visits  North  Africa ;  is  very  numerous  in  Egypt ; 
and  goes  as  far  south  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  East- 
ward, it  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Persia,  India 
down  to  Burmah,  and  Siam,  on  passage ;  also  in  China  and 
Japan  ;  its  breeding- range  extending  across  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  Asia  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Our  Teal  is  a  rare  straggler  to  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  America,  down  to  North  Carolina. 
Its  representative,  however,  on  that  continent  is  the  American 
Green-winged  Teal,  Q.  carolinensis,  the  male  of  which 
differs  from  the  Old  World  bird  in  not  having  a  well-defined 
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buffiah-wbite  margin  round  tbe  green  pntcli  on  each  side  of 
tbe  occiput ;  and  only  a  very  fai  nt  streak  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  towards  tho  eye ;  it  has,  on  the  other  haud,  a  white, 
crescentic  bar  in  front  of  the  wing,  aud  the  mottlingg  of 
the  plumage  aro  more  delicate,* 

The  nest  of  the  Teal,  placed  in  raehy  herbage,  or  in 
morasses  and  bogs,  is  formed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  dui-ing  the  progress  of  incubation  is  gradually  lined 
witli  down  and  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs,  varying  from  ten 
to  fifteen  in  number,  are  usually  of  u  palo  huffish -white, 
but  a  tinge  of  green  is  sonaetimes  met  with ;  average 
measurements  1'8  by  1'2  in.  Various  instances  are  on 
record  of  the  gentle  and  confiding  habits  of  this  bird  with 
regard  to  its  brood ;  and  the  following  was  described  to  Sir 
R.  Payne-Gallwey,  in  August  1881,  by  Mr.  Salt,  Lord 
Cavan's  agent,  who  witnessed  the  occurrence : — "  Last  week 
a  farm-boy  near  here  fell  in  with  a  brood  of  young  Teal. 
He  drove  them  before  him  to  Lord  Cavau's  Lodge.  The 
mother  Teal  would  not  forsake  her  young,  but  followed  after, 
keeping  close  at  hand  all  the  time.  The  boy  drove  them 
into  tbe  yard  and  into  a  little  shed.  The  old  bird,  following 
all  the  time,  ran  in  after  them,  and  though  there  were  dogs 
and  people  about,  she  was  not  the  least  afraid."  The  food 
of  the  Teal  consists  of  seeds,  grasses,  water  plants,  and 
insects  in  their  various  states.  In  confinement  they  require 
grain.  Tbey  have  been  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society  since  1830,  and  have  repeatedly  bred  there. 

Mr.  John  Hancock  states  (N.  H.  Tr.  Northumb.  vi. 
p.  153)  that  be  has  carefully  examined  the  British  specimen 
of  tbe  so-called  Bimacutated  Duck,  figured  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  Editions  of  this  work,  but  not  in  tbe  3rd,  and  he  ia 
convinced    that  it  is  a  hybrid    between   tbe  Teal  and   the 

*  Mr.  R.  Nicbolls  slaleo  ('Tbu  Field.'  It.  p.  S),  that  a  " (ull-dnweil  inkle" 
rxunple  of  llie  AineHua  Qreea-wioged  TmI  «iu  pnrcbswd  by  hi«  biotfaer  on 
til*  23ril  Novtmber,  isru,  (roiii  a  gnnner,  who  uid  that  he  had  jut  afaot  it 
on  tha  Kingibridgc  »tu*i7,  Dctud.  Thereupon  Hr.  Atthnr  Fallowea  writ«i 
(run.  n(.  p.  79],  that  hu  haa  one  shot  hj  liisfather  mora  than  foitj  jttn  ago,  at 
Hanlbourno  Park,  HaDls.  It  woold  be  clciirable  tliat  tfatM  spMimms  ifaoutd 
be  pnblielj  exhibited  befon  lono  t^ompeteat  bodj  of  omithologiata. 
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Wigeon.  Mr.  Bond  has  a  fine  example  in  the  male  plomage 
lesnlting  from  this  nnosnal  eross. 

In  the  adolt  male  Teal  the  beak  is  nearly  bhek;  the 
irides  hazel ;  forehead,  and  a  narrow  band  OTer  the  top  of 
the  head,  rich  chestnnt-brown ;  at  the  gape  and  npwards, 
along  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  firom  thence  high 
np  OTer  the  eye,  and  then  backwards  towards  the  occiput, 
there  is  a  narrow  line  of  bnff ;  firom  the  lower  edge  of  the 
eye  to  a  point  below  and  behind  the  ear-coverts,  another 
narrow  line  of  the  same  light  coloor  ;  all  the  space  from  the 
eye  between  these  two  lines,  and  extending  backward  to  the 
occiput,  forms  a  broad  patch  of  rich  glossy  green  ;  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  below  the  under  light-coloured  line, 
rich  chestnut ;  back  of  the  neck,  scapulars,  and  upper  pari 
of  the  back  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  in  narrow  trans- 
Terse  lines;  the  longest  of  the  scapulars  and  the  tertials 
dark  brown ;  aU  the  smaller  wing-coverts  ash-brown ;  the 
large  coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  bar,  two  or  three 
of  the  higher  coverts  having  their  white  tinged  with  bay ; 
primaries  dark  brown  ;  the  secondaries  forming  a  speculum 
of  velvet-black,  green  and  purple,  tipped  with  white  ;  lower 
part  of  the  back  dark  brown ;  upper  tail-coverts  almost 
black,  edged  with  rufous ;  tail-feathers  pointed,  dark  brown  ; 
the  chin  black ;  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  chest- 
nut; lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front  partly  covered  with 
circular  spots  of  black,  on  a  ground  of  white,  tinged  with 
pale  purple ;  breast  and  belly  white ;  sides  and  flanks 
barred  with  narrow  black  and  white  lines;  central  under 
tail-coverts  velvet-black;  lateral  tail-coverts  delicate  buff- 
colour,  with  a  narrow  band  of  velvet-black  at  the  base; 
under  surface  of  tail-feathers  ash-grey ;  legs,  toes,  and 
membranes,  brownish-grey. 

The  whole  length  is  fourteen  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  seven  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Of  male  Teal  observed  constantly  in  the  summer  of  1844, 
some  had  lost  the  sexual  distinctions  of  the  plumage  by  the 
27th  of  July,  and  all  were  changed  by  the  4th  of  August ; 
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iug  liki;  the  females,  till  they  acquired  Dew  feathers 
ut  tLo  auttimu  moult. 

The  female  has  the  whole  of  the  head  speckled  with  dark 
hrowL,  on  a  ground-colour  of  light  brown  ;  upper  part  of 
back  aud  scapulars  dark  brown,  each  feather  with  two  narrow 
transverse  bars  of  buffy-brown  ;  wing  like  the  male,  but  the 
speculum  has  more  vol  vet- black,  less  green,  and  no  purple 
colour ;  cbin  pale  brown ;  lower  part  of  neck  on  the  front 
and  sides  varied  with  two  shades  of  brown,  in  crescentic 
marks ;  breast  white ;  sides,  flanks,  belly,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  dull  white,  spotted  with  dark  brown, 

Varieties  of  the  Teal  are  occasionally  met  with ;  one  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  has  the  wings  and  back 
of  a  light  slate-colour,  and  the  breast  several  shades  lighter 
than  usual. 

The  nestling  is  yellowish- white  oa  the  under  parts  ;  buff 
on  the  forehead  aud  throat ;  a  dark  brown  streak  from  the 
forehead  to  the  crown,  which,  with  the  upper  parts,  in  brown  ; 
a  dark  loral  streak,  and  two  other  streaks  from  behind  the 
eye  to  the  nape,  on  each  side. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  Teal  is  about  five  inches  iu 
length,  the  tube  rather  narrower  near  the  middle  than  at 
any  other  part ;  the  bony  enlargement  of  the  size  and  form 
represented  in  the  figni-e  below. 


JSSBEMMBsa 


A  male  example  of  the  '  American  Teal '  is  stated  by 
Mr.  John  £vaus,  without  any  description,  to  have  been  shot 
near  Scarborough  in  November  1851  (Zool.  p.  8472) ;  but 
Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  '  Handbook  of 
Yorkshire  Vertebrates."  In  'The  Naturalist,'  viii.  (1858), 
p.  1G8,  Mr,  W.  G.  Gibson,  writing  from  Dumfries,  says, 
without    numinj;   any  month,    "  a  specimen  of  the   Blue- 
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winged  Teal  {Anas  discors)  was  shot  near  here  a  few  weeks 
ago/*     Mr.  B.  Gray  makes  no  allnsion  to  this  record  in  his 
'  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland/  bnt  he  states  (p.  873)  that 
a  specimen  of  this  North  American  Teal  was  shot  by  the  late 
Mr.  Shaw  of  Dramlanrig,  in  January  1B63,  on  the  Nith,  Dom- 
friesshire,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Jardine,  who  briefly  mentioned  the  circom- 
stance  to  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  letter  dated  the  15th  March,  1867, 
bnt  does  not  appear  to  have  published  any  accoont  or  descrip- 
tion of  this  acquisition.*  In  'The  Zoologist'  for  1882,  p. 92, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Nelson  mentions,  amongst  other  birds  shot  near 
Bedcar,  on  the  3rd  September,  1881,  ''  a  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Q,  discors.'*      This  specimen  he  kindly  forwarded  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Editor,  who  has  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing  it  to  be  an  immature  example  of  our  Blue- winged  Teal, 
t.€.,  the  Gtirganey;  but  certainly  not  Q.  discors.     Where 
specimens  of  the  American  bird  are  available  for  comparison 
with  the  Old  World  species,  the  yivid  lapis-lazuli  blue  of  the 
wing-coverts  in  the  former  will  always  serve  to  distinguish 
immature  birds,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  respecting  adults. 
If  the  identification  can  be  trusted,  an   example  of  the 
American  species  was  obtained,  according  to  Degland  and 
Gerbe,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Canivet,  '  many  years  ago/ 
by  a  M.  Yalier,  in  the  market  of  Carentan,  Departement  de 
la  Manche ! 

The  North  American  Summer  Duck,  Aix  sponsa,  fre- 
quently kept  and  a  free  breeder  on  ornamental  waters,  some- 
times escapes,  and  is  duly  shot  and  recorded.  Two  killed 
in  CO.  Waterford  had  B  B  stamped  on  their  webs. 

The  Musky  Duck,  Cairina  moschata — better  known  by  the 
absurdly  perverted  name  of  *  Muscovy '  Duck — a  native  of 
tropical  America,  has  for  three  centuries  been  domesticated 
in  Europe.  It  breeds  freely  with  the  Common  Duck  and 
other  species ;  and  both  pure  and  hybrid  birds  wander  and 
get  shot. 

*  From  information  reoeired  from  Mr.  R.  Service,  the  Editor  has  do  doabi 
that  the  year  was  1858. 


QrERQi-EDVLA  cmciA  {Linnteus"). 
THE   GARGANEY, 

OR   SUHHSR    TE&L. 

Anas  qiicrjjuedula. 

Intehmddute  iu  aize  betwecD  Ihe  Teal  and  the  Wigeon 
(the  bird  next  in  Bacceseion  to  be  dencribed),  the  Gargano; 
ia  a  rather  rare  or  local  specieB  which  viaitB  tlie  BritiBb 
IslandB  on  the  npring  migration  ;  remains  to  breed  in  suit- 
able spots,  if  unmolested ;  and  is  again  observed  on  its 
southward  migration  in  autamn.  In  Norfolk,  where,  owing 
to  protection,  it  appears  to  bo  on  the  increase,  it  nests 
regnlarly  in  the  '  broad '  district  in  some  numbers,  and, 
sparingly,  in  some  other  localities ;  its  nest  has  also  been 
foand  near  Leiston,  in  Suffolk  (Zool.  s.s.  p,  4036).  It 
visits  Lincolnshire  in  April ;  and  Mr.  Hancock  thinks 
that  before  the  drainage  of  Preatwick  Car,  it  bred  in 
Northumberland.  Elaewhere  it  is  an  occasional  visitor  in 
spring,  summer,  and  antumu  ;  becoming  rarer  on  the 
*  AnaiCirda,  Ltnn».'D)i,  Sjat.  Nut.  Ed.  12,  i  {>.  204  {^Tm. 
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western  side.  As  regards  Scotland,  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  sent 
the  Author  notice  from  Edinburgh  that  six  specimens  were 
shot  in  Stirlingshire  daring  the  last  fortnight  of  March 
1841 ;  one  was  shot  there  in  May  1857 ;  a  few  have  been 
obtained  on  the  eastern  side  ;  a  very  few  have  been  recorded 
from  the  south-west ;  it  has  been  obtained  as  a  rare  spring 
visitant  in  the  Orkneys ;  and,  as  an  uncommon  straggler,  in 
Shetland.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey, 
it  is  the  rarest  of  the  tolerably  well-known  Ducks,  and  he  can 
give  but  very  few  authenticated  instances  of  its  occurrence. 

The  Garganey  is  a  summer  visitant  to  Scandinavia,  nest- 
ing in  considerable  numbers  in  Denmark;  it  is  also  com- 
mon at  that  season  in  Russia  as  far  north  as  Archangel. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  during  the  breeding- 
season  throughout  Europe  down  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  it  is  very  rare,  although  it  is  found  on  the  east  side, 
where  there  are  lakes  with  large  reed-beds  suited  to  its  habits. 
From  autumn  to  spring  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Northern 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  portions  of  Arabia.  Its  breeding-range  can 
be  traced  across  the  temperate  zone  of  Asia  to  the  Amoor,  in 
summer ;  in  the  cold  season  it  visits  China,  the  Philippines, 
Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes ;  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
Ducks  in  Burmah,  and  has  even  been  said  to  breed  in  Moul- 
mein ;  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  nest  in  some  parts  of 
India,  to  which,  however,  it  is  principally  an  abundant 
winter  visitor,  and  is  known  as  the  Blue- winged  Teal.  The 
American  Blue- winged  Teal,  Q.  discors,  is,  as  already  stated 
(p.  892),  a  perfectly  distinct  species. 

The  nest  of  the  Garganey  is  described  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hoy  as  placed  in  low  boggy  situations,  in  Holland,  and  com- 
posed of  rushes  and  dry  grass,  lined  with  the  down  of  the 
bird.  In  the  *  broad  *  district  in  Norfolk,  the  densest  reed- 
beds  are  preferred.  Laying  commences  in  the  latter  half  of 
April ;  the  eggs,  usually  eight,  but  sometimes  thirteen  in 
number,  are  of  somewhat  more  creamy-yellow  than  those  of 
the  Common  Teal,  and  measure  about  1'9  by  1"3  in. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  water-plants,  rice  and 
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grain  wbeD  procurable,  insects  and  their  larvie,  small  froga, 
worms,  &c. ;  also,  when  on  the  sea-coast  or  tidal  waters, 
email  crustaceans  and  moUnska.  For  the  table  this  Duck 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  remarkably  good  bird.  Its  flight  is  very 
rapid ;  it  swims  well,  and  altogether  it  is  a  very  active 
Bpeciea.  Its  usual  note,  a  harsh  knack,  is  loud  for  the  size 
of  the  bird  ;  and  in  the  spring  the  drake  makes  a  peculiar 
jarring  noise,  like  that  of  a  child's  rattle  ;  whence  the  name 
of  '  Crick  '  or  '  Cricket  Teal '  in  East  Anglia,  and  Krikand 
in  Denmark. 

The  adult  male,  in  March,  has  the  bill  black  ;  the  irides 
hazel;  the  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  and  occiput,  dark 
brown,  forming  a  stripe  wbicli  ends  in  a  point  half  way 
down  the  neck  behind ;  over  the  eye  and  ear-coverts,  on  each 
side,  and  passing  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  under  the  dark 
brown  stripe,  is  a  stripe  of  white;  cheeks,  and  aides  of 
the  neck  nutmeg-brown,  varied  with  short  hair-like  lines 
of  white  ;  the  back  dark  brown,  each  feather  edged  with 
lighter  brown ;  scapulars  elongated,  black,  with  a  central 
stripe  of  white ;  wing-coverts  bluish-grey ;  speculum  dull 
green  margined  with  white ;  primaries  brownish-black ; 
tertiala  bluisb-gi-ey ;  tail  greyish-brown  ;  chin  black ;  neck 
in  front,  and  the  whole  of  the  breast,  dark  brown,  with  pale 
brown  crescentic  bands  ;  belly  white  ;  sides  and  flanks  varied 
with  transverse  black  lines  bounded  by  two  broad  bands; 
under  tail-covcrta  mottled  black  and  white;  lega,  toes,  and 
their  membranes  greyish -brown.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun., 
states  that  the  male  Garganey  remains  for  an  unusually 
long  period  in  the  plumage  of  the  female. 

The  whole  length  is  sixteen  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wiug  seven  inches  and  three-quarters ; 
the  first  quill-feather  the  longest. 

Females  are  smaller  than  nnales,  and  have  the  whole  of 
the  head  brown,  with  darker  spots  and  lines ;  over  the  eye 
a  light  yellowish- white  band  ;  back,  scapulars,  and  inner 
secondaries  dark  brown,  with  ferruginous  edges  and  white 
tips ;  wing-coverts  greyish-brown  ;  speculum  very  dull  me- 
tallic green,  between  two  bars  of  white  ;  chin  white ;  breast 
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Tiried  with  two  shades  of  brown,  on  a  snrboe  of 

white;  sides  and  flanks  pale  brown,  varied  with  darker  brown. 

Yonng  males,  as  nsaal,  resemble  females  in  their  first 
plomage,  attaining  their  sexnal  distinctions  after  their  first 
monlt.  They  may  be  distingoished  from  the  Common  Teal 
by  their  larger  size,  blaish-grey  wing-ooTerts,  and  the  green 
speculam. 

The  downy  nestling  is  characterized  by  a  very  broad  un- 
broken boff  streak  aboTe  the  eye,  and  a  well-defined  dark 
streak  through  the  cheek. 

The  windpipe  of  the  Garganey  is  about  seven  inches  in 
length ;  the  form  of  the  bony  enlargement  nearly  oval,  and 
placed  so  as  to  appear  like  a  continuation  of  the  tracheal 
tube;  the  enlargement  is  in  the  front,  and  the  bronchial 
tubes  come  ofif  from  the  flattened  inner  surface  which  lies 
upon  the  CDSophagus. 


Mareca  PENELOPE  (Liniisus*), 

THE   WIGEON. 

Anas  penelt^. 

Kaumi,  SlqAtaii: — Bill  caDsiiierebl^  HhorUr  llian  the  head,  bigbcr  than 
brMd  U  the  bus,  graduallj  depicReed  and  narrowed  Uwardi  the  point ;  cnimca 
slightlj  coneara  ;  lameliiu  oalj  jtut  viiible  ;  wingB  mther  long  and  pointed  ;  the 
Grgt  and  eecond  qaillggubiiqual  anil  longer  than  the  rest.  Tul  ihort  and  pointed. 
Ltgi  Hhort,  th«  tibia  bare  for  a  short  diatanee  ;  bind  toe  witb  s  Tery  narniw  lobe  ; 
t(Qt  nthcF  imall. 

Immenhk  Dumbgrs  of  Wigeou  visit  this  coaotry  during 
the  winter  Bcasan,  frequenting  the  coast,  as  well  as  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  fens  of  the  iuteriur.  The  species  is  jastly 
in  great  esteem  for  the  taMo,  although  from  its  abundance, 
it  generally  sells  at  a  moderate  price.  Its  hahita  in  some 
respects  resemble  those  of  the  Wild  Duck,  and  great  quan- 
tities are  taken  with  them  in  decoys  ;  while  for  coast  night- 
shooting.  Hawker  aays,  the  Wigeon  is  like  the  fox  for 
hunting, — it  shows  the  finest  sport  of  anything  in  Great 
*  Atuii  Patlopt,  LlnDBiua,  f^yat.  Nat.  Ed.  12.  i.  «>.  202  (17il«| 
t  Sbaw'*  <len,  Z««l.  lii.  pt.  ii.  p.  130  (lS3t). 
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Britain.  On  this  point  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey's  *  Fowler  in 
Ireland '  (pp.  86-48)  may  be  consolted. 

The  Wigeon  usually  appears  about  the  end  of  September 
or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  flocks  continue  to  arrive 
at  intervals  till  the  weather  becomes  severe.  Waterton 
observes  that  *'  the  Wigeon  is  a  much  more  familiar  bird 
than  either  the  Pochard  or  the  Teal.  While  these  congre- 
gate on  the  water,  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  the  Wigeon 
appears  to  have  divested  itself  of  the  timidity  observable  in 
all  other  species  of  wild-fowl,  and  approaches  very  near  to 
our  habitations.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  I  was 
enabled  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  Wigeon  remaining 
here  during  the  night ;  a  circumstance  directly  at  variance 
with  the  habits  of  its  congeners,  which,  to  a  bird,  pass  the 
night  away  from  the  place  where  they  have  been  staying 
during  the  day.  But,  upon  paying  a  much  closer  attention 
to  it  than  I  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  do,  I  observed 
that  it  differed  from  them  all,  both  in  the  nature  of  its  food, 
and  in  the  time  of  procuring  it.  The  Mallard,  the  Pochard, 
and  the  Teal,  obtain  nearly  the  whole  of  their  nourishment 
during  the  night.  On  the  contrary,  the  Wigeon  procures 
its  food  in  the  day  time,  and  that  food  is  grass.  He  who 
has  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  Wigeon  when  it  is  undis- 
turbed and  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  inclinations, 
will  find  that,  while  the  Mallard,  the  Pochard,  and  the  Teal, 
are  sporting  on  the  water,  or  reposing  on  the  bank  at  their 
ease,  it  is  devouring  with  avidity  that  same  kind  of  short 
grass  on  which  the  Goose  is  known  to  feed.  Hence,  though 
many  flocks  of  Wigeons  accompany  the  other  water-fowl  in 
their  nocturnal  wanderings,  still  numbers  of  them  pass  the 
whole  of  the  night  here ;  and  this  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  by 
their  singular  whistling  noise,  which  is  heard  at  all  hours." 

The  Editor  has  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Gordeaux  with  the 
following  interesting  statement : — 

"From  an  old  decoy  book — that  of  Steeple,  in  Ganney 
Marsh,  Essex — I  find  that  between  the  years  1714—1726, 
44,677  Wigeon  were  taken  in  the  following  monthly  pro- 
portions :— August,   1,085  ;    Sept.,  15,897  ;    Oct.,  18,671 ; 
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Nov.,  7,655;  Dec,  1,085;  Jan.,  275;  Feb.,  9.  Thia 
proves  that  150  years  ago  ibe  gi*eat  takes  of  Wigeon  were 
made  in  the  early  autumn  mouths,  not,  as  at  present,  in 
JaDuaiy,  Fehrnary,  and  March.  Some  of  the  best  days  in 
the  Canney  decoy  were:— Sept.  20th,  1714:  1  Duck,  20 
Teal,  785  Wigeon;  Sept.  23rd,  1713:  7  Teal,  1  Pintail, 
478  Wigeon;  Oct.  7tb,  1715:  6  Teal,  4  Pintail,  672 
Wigeou;  Oct.  14tli,  1715:  2  Teal,  1  Duck,  490  Wigeon ; 
Oct.  18tb,  1715  :  1  Teal,  1  Duck,  1  Pintail,  537  Wigeon  ; 
Aug.  23rd,  1716:  3  Teal,  548  Wigeon;  Sept.  16th,  1717: 
702  Wigeon  ;  and  384  on  previous  day.  The  two  best 
months  were :— Sept.  1714:  39  Ducks,  81  Teal,  9  Pintail, 
3,907  Wigeon  ;  Sept.  1717 ;  12  Docks,  8  Teal,  1  Pintail, 
3,440  Wigeon.  The  best  year:— 1714,  675  Ducks,  347 
Teal,  46  Pintail,  6,296  Wigeon.  Total  of  thirteen  years : 
— 1,576  Ducks,  1,S9G  Teal,  138  Pintail,  41,677  Wigeon.— 
Total:  50,787."' 

In  March  and  April  Wigeon  move  northward  for  the 
breeding- season,  and  up  to  the  present  time  none  have  been 
proved  to  breed  in  any  couoty  of  England  or  Wales  ; 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  pair  or  two  may  have 
remained  for  that  purpose,  fronu  time  to  time,  in  Norfolk. 
In  Scotland  the  Wigeon  was  fouud  nesting  in  Sutherlandshire 
by  Jardine  and  Selby,  in  1834,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
a  good  many  paii-s  breed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that 
county,  with  the  exception  of  the  west,  Etoss-Bhire,  Caith- 
ness, and  Cromarty  are  also  (.■ounties  in  which  it  is  known 
to  nest ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  does  co  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides ;  and  its  eggs  have  been  taken  in  Orkney  and  in 
Shetland. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Sir  R.  Payne-Oallwev,  the 
Wigeon  is  abundant  in  suitable  spots  throughout  every 
county;  but  he  says  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  finding 
a  nest,  although  he  has  searched  at  least  fifty  lakes  to  that 
cud  ;  and  he  has  seen  young  birds  and  females  together  on 
Lough  Derg  (Shannon),  Lougb  Ree,  Lough  Corrib,  Lough 
Mask,  and  Lough  Conn,  when   fishing  in  the  early  autumn. 

■   For  farther  deUili,  act  'TheFicW,   11.  p.  Ilfl.  *ncl  lii.  p.  38, 
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On  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  G.  Bobinson,  and  of  Lord 
Galedon,  he  states  thafc  the  Wigeon  nests  at  Galedon,  co. 
Tyrone ;  also  at  Gastle  Dillon,  co.  Armagh,  and  at  Portmore 
Lough. 

The  Wigeon  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the  Fseroes  and  Iceland ; 
and  has  been  known  to  straggle  to  Greenland.  It  breeds  in 
great  numbers  in  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Northern  Russia : 
in  the  latter  as  far  south  as  Ekaterinburg;  a  few  may,  perhaps, 
nest  in  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Northern  Germany ;  and  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  this  bird  is  generally  distributed 
over  Europe  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  migra- 
tions extending  to  Abyssinia.  Eastward  it  is  found  right 
across  Asia,  breeding  from  the  Arctic  Circle  southwards  to 
Mongolia ;  ranging  in  winter  to  Japan,  China,  Borneo,  many 
parts  of  India,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Dr.  0.  Finsch 
obtained  a  specimen  at  Jaluit,  one  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Polynesia,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1883.  From  Siberia  we 
trace  it  across  Bering  Sea  to  the  Prybilov  Islands,  the 
Aleutian  Islands  (where  it  is  said  to  breed)  and  Alaska; 
and  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen 
in  the  Califomian  markets.  On  the  eastern  side  of  America 
it  has  been  obtained  on  a  good  many  occasions,  and  it 
appears  to  visit  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
almost  every  winter. 

The  nest,  placed  in  a  clump  of  rushes  or  in  a  tafb  of 
heather,  is  warmly  lined  with  the  down  of  the  parent  bird, 
and  contains  from  seven  to  ten  oval  creamy-white  eggs; 
average  measurements  2*8  by  1*5  in.  The  note  of  the 
Wigeon  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  it 
is  in  consequence  called  the  Whew  Duck  and  Whewer ;  its 
name  in  France,  Canard  siffletir,  has  reference  to  the  same 
circumstance.  In  some  books  on  cookery  and  in  bills  of 
fare,  especially  in  Norfolk,  Wigeon  are  called  *  Easterlings ' ; 
and  all  over  Lapland  they  are  called  by  a  name  signifying 
'  Grass  Ducks.'  Although  not  in  the  habit  of  diving  for  food, 
the  Wigeon  can  dive  very  well  when  wounded  and  pursued, 
turning  rapidly  under  water. 

Wigeon    do  not  breed  very    freely    in  confinement,  and 
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Mr.  P.  L.  Scluter  only  cites  tbree  iostniiceB  of  broods  having 
been  Latched  iu  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith 
has  been  rather  more  snccesefui,  bis  birds  having  bred 
regularly  since  1872  (Zool.  1881,  p.  448). 

The  mole  WigeoD  has  bred  with  a  female  Piutail,  and  in 
other  instances  with  the  Common  Duck.  A  preserved 
specimen  given  to  the  Author  by  the  lato  Richard  Uanu,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  o.  hybrid  between  the  Wigeon 
and  Common  Duck;  and  the  cross  between  the  Wigeon  and 
the  Teal  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  389 1  ■        ^      .,■      ■    ■■  -j 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  ia  bluish  lead-colour  tipped 
with  black ;  irides  dark  brown  ;  from  the  eye  a  green  streak 
passing  backwards ;  forehead  and  top  of  the  head  creamy- 
white  ;  the  cheekfl  and  hind  pai-t  of  the  neck  rich  chestnut 
minulely  spotted  with  bottle-green;  interscapulars,  scapulars, 
and  all  the  back,  gi^eyisb- white  crossed  with  irregular  zigzag 
lines  of  black;  upper  tail-coverts  freckled  with  grey;  tail- 
feathers  elongated,  pointed,  and  nearly  black;  wing-coverta 
white,  tipped  with  black ;  the  primaries  uniform  dark  brown  ; 
the  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  form  a  green  speculum 
edged  with  black ;  the  black  outer  webs  of  the  inner  second- 
aries broadly  edged  with  white ;  the  inner  weba  hair-brown ; 
chin  and  neck  in  front  chestnut,  taming  to  black  in  mature 
birds ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  space  before  the  wing 
pale  rufous ;  under  wing,  sides,  and  flanks  marked  with  dark 
transverse  zigzag  lines  on  a  ground  of  white  ;  breast,  belly, 
and  vent  white;  under  tail-coverts  velvet-black;  legs,  toes, 
and  their  membranes  dark  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  eighteen  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  or  point  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
feather,  ten  inches  and  a  half ;  the  length  of  the  Grst  and 
aecond  primary  quill -feathers  nearly  equal. 

The  adult  male  birds  undergo  considerable  change  in  their 
appearance  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July  ;  at  which  time,  says  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  the  head,  neck, 
breast  and  flanks,  become  a  rich  rusty-red,  but  always  so 
much  brighter  than  the  browner  tints  of  the  female,  that  the 
sexes  may  easily  be  distinguished.    By  the  end  of  September 
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the  ordinary  male  plumage  begins  to  reappear;  the  first 
sign  being  tlie  white  patch  on  the  head. 

The  female  Wigeon  has  the  bill  bluish-black ;  the  irides 
brown ;  head  and  neck  brown  tinged  with  rufous,  and 
speckled  with  dark  brown  ;  the  back  varied  with  two  shades 
of  brown,  that  in  the  centre  of  each  feather  the  darkest  in 
colour,  the  paler  brown  on  the  margins  tinged  with  rufous ; 
quill  and  tail-feathers  as  in  the  male ;  under  surface  of  the 
body  nearly  white. 

Under  date  of  10th  February,  1885,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith 
writes  to  the  Editor : — *'  My  old  hen  Wigeon  is  now  in 
nearly  full  male  plumage,  except  that  the  white  patch  on 
the  forehead  has  not  yet  developed  itself;  but  she  retains 
her  female  voice,  and  is  very  jealous  of  the  other  females 
who  are  not  quite  so  old  as  she  is.*' 

The  young  male  birds  of  the  year  are,  for  a  time,  in 
plumage  resembling  that  of  the  females. 

The  downy  nestling  of  the  Wigeon  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  warm  rufous  tint  of  the  cheeks  and  throat,  and  the 
absence  of  any  loral  streak  ;  the  upper  parts  are,  moreover, 
of  an  almost  uniform  brown,  with  hardly  any  signs  of  light 
bars  on  the  pinions. 

The  tube  of  the  windpipe  in  the  adult  male  Wigeon  is 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  equal  in  diameter 
throughout ;  the  form  of  the  bony  enlargement  and  the 
depending  bronchial  tubes  as  figured  in  the  vignette  below. 
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Maeeca  AMERICANA  (GmeUn  *). 
THE  AMERICAN  WIGEON. 

Anaa  Americnna. 

The  occurrence  of  the  American  Wigeoii  iu  a  London 
market  during  the  winter  of  1837-8,  was  thus  noticed  by 
the  late  Edivard  Blyth,  iu  the  third  volume  of  N.  Wood'o 
'  Naturalist,'  page  417  ; — 

"  The  American  Wigeon  ia  a  novelty  which  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  selected  it  from  a  row  of  Common 
Wigeons,  deeming  it,  at  the  time,  to  bo  only  an  accidental 
variety  of  the  species;  there  van  h  female  uloug  with  it, 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  uufortunately  left,  con- 
Hidering  it  only  as  a  variety,  but  inaufBciently  diverse  to  he 
worth  preserving;  lie  has  since,  however,  positively  recog- 
uized  the  female  of  the  American  Wigeon  to  be  identical 
with  the  bird  he  thus  passed  over  hesitatingly  in  the  market. 
The  dimensions  of  the  male  bird  were  nineteen  inches  in 
length,  and  thirty-two  and  a  half  in  extent  of  wing;  the 
•  iTwiniBfn'enii'i,  Graelio.  Sysl.  Nat.  ii.  p.  £59  (1788). 
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beak  is  rather  narrower  than  that  of  its  European  relative, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer;  the  tracheal 
labyrinth,  or  rather  osseous  vesicle,  considerably  smaller ; 
scarcely  exceeding  in  magnitude  that  of  a  Teal/' 

The  Author  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  figure,  description,  and  measurements 
from  this  specimen :  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  and,  apparently,  the  only  authentic  British-taken 
example  in  existence  ;  assuming  that  it  really  was  killed  in 
this  country,  of  which  there  is  no  actual  proof.  Thompson 
has  asserted  his  belief  that  in  February,  1844,  a  second 
specimen  of  the  American  Wigeon  was  shot  by  Henry  Bell,  a 
wild-fowl  shooter,  on  Strangford  Lough,  near  Belfast ;  adding 
that  this  wild-fowl  shooter,  who  was  an  intelligent  man,  and 
had  followed  the  practice  since  he  was  able  to  carry  a  gun, 
was  certain  of  having  killed  other  birds  of  the  same  species 
in  Belfast  Bay,  but  never  any  so  far  advanced  towards  the 
adult  male  plumage,  and  therefore  the  less  exciting  his 
attention.  He  described  the  bird  as  ''a  Wigeon  in  the 
plumage  of  a  Teal  "  (B.  of  Ireland,  iii.  p.  112).  The  example 
was  not  preserved.  Mr.  Thomas  Edward,  of  Banff,  states 
in  1860  (Zool.  p.  6970),  that  he  had  one  which  was  shot 
on  the  Burn  of  Boyndie  in  January,  1841;  but  afterwards  he 
threw  it  away.  Again,  in  '  The  Zoologist  *  for  1864  (p.  8962) 
there  is  the  bare — and  unquestioned — statement  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Carter,  that  *'  an  American  Wigeon  had  been  shot  on  the 
Essex  coast'' ;  and  in  the  same  publication  for  1870  (p.  2182), 
a  correspondent  writes  that  he  had  been  told  that  a  bird  of 
this  species  had  been  shot  near  Barnstaple !  As  nothing 
further  has  been  heard  of  these  rarities,  the  accuracy  of  the 
identification  must  remain  in  doubt. 

Messrs.  Marmottan  and  Vian  state  that  a  female,  in  the 
collection  of  the  former,  was  taken  at  Le  Crotoy,  Somme, 
on  the  13th  April,  1875.  Mr.  Dresser  has  refused  this 
species  a  place  in  his  '  Birds  of  Europe ' ;  alleging  as  his 
reason,  the  probability  that  the  examples  recorded  had 
escaped  from  confiuement ;  but  agaiust  this  assumption 
must  be  set  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater's  statement   (P.  Z.  S.  1880, 
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p.  514),  that,  50  far  as  he  knows,  the  American  Wigeon  has 
not  been  imported  into  Europe. 

According  to  the  authors  of  the  recently -published  '  Water 
Birds  of  North  America,"  this  Wigeon  ie  distributed  nearly 
throughout  that  continent,  breeding  in  the  northern  lati- 
tudea,  especially  in  the  west.  Adama  found  it  nestiug  on 
the  small  inland  lalies  near  Norton  Sound;  Mr.  Dall,  near 
Nulato  and  on  the  Yukon ;  Kenuicott,  on  the  Anderson 
River,  and  throughout  the  Fur-countriea  generally ;  and  it  is 
said  by  Dr.  Suckley  to  breed  among  the  inland  lakes  of 
Oregon.  Throughout  British  America  it  is  an  abundant 
species  in  summer.  On  migration  and  in  winter  it  visits 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  although  somewhat 
rare  in  New  England.  It  is  numerous  on  the  Chesapeake, 
where  it  arrivea  in  October,  and,  owing  to  the  succulent  diet 
of  vaUlgnfria  grass  which  it  finds  there,  its  flesh  rivals  that 
of  the  renowned  Ganvas-baci.  Audubon  says  that  it  is 
abundant  during  winter  at  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  juiciness  of  its  flesh,  and  is  best 
known  by  the  name  of  Zitisin.  In  the  western  country, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  it  is 
called  the  Bald  Pate.  It  frequents  the  rice-fields  of  the 
South ;  straggles  to  the  Bermudas ;  and  is  an  annual 
winter  visitant  to  Mexico,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
Central  America. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  stated  by  Konnicott  to  be 
always  on  high  dry  ground,  among  trees  or  bushes,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  water ;  it  is  a  comparatively 
small  depression  among  the  dry  leaves,  lined  with  down, 
and  contains  from  seven  to  t«n  creamy  ivory-white  eggs, 
averaging  in  their  measurements  2-2  by  1'6  in.  The  note 
is  a  soft,  gentle  whistle. 

In  the  bird  obtained  by  Mr,  Bartlett  the  beak  is  black; 
the  irides  hazel ;  behind  the  eye  a  green  streak  passing 
backward  ;  forehead  and  top  of  the  head  dull  white ;  neck, 
cheeks,  and  occiput,  pale  brownish- white,  freckled  with 
black,  the  occipital  feathers  a  little  elongated ;  upper  part 
of  the  back,  the  scapulars,  and  part  of  the  wing-coverts 
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reddish-brown,  each  feather  crossed  with  minute  zigzag 
blackish  lines,  some  of  the  elongated  scapulars  falling  oyer 
the  wing-coverts  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  hair-brown ;  opper 
tail-coTerts  brown,  barred  with  pale  brown  ;  tail-feathers 
uniform  brown,  slightly  elongated  and  pointed ;  wing- 
coverts  white,  slightly  varied  with  brown ;  the  greater 
coverts  tipped  with  black ;  the  primaries  uniform  brown  ; 
the  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  forming  a  green  specn- 
1am,  tipped  with  black  ;  outer  webs  of  the  tertials  blackish- 
brown,  inner  web  hair-brown ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  in 
front  reddish-brown,  extending  along  under  the  wing  to  the 
flanks,  which  are  barred  with  dark  lines  ;  breast,  belly,  and 
vent  white ;  under  tail-coverts  brownish-black ;  legs,  toes, 
and  their  membranes  dark  brown.  The  whole  length  is 
nineteen  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing  ten  inches  ;  the  second  quill-feather  the  longest  in  the 
wing,  but  the  first  almost  as  long. 

The  female  has  the  whole  head  and  neck  yellowish-white, 
thickly  speckled  with  black,  very  little  rufous  on  the  breast ; 
the  back  is  dark  brown.  The  young  males,  as  usual,  are 
much  like  the  females  during  the  first  season,  but  the 
colours  are  more  pronoanced  and  the  wing-pattern  better 
defined.  They  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  every  spring 
and  autumn. 

The  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  here  introduced  from 
Audubon*s  work,  is,  as  noticed  by  Blyth,  of  small  size,  and 
decidedly  different  in  form  from  that  of  the  European  Wigeon. 
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FcLIOrLA    RUFINA    (PbIIbB*). 

THE   RED-CRESTED  POCHARD. 

Ful'iguh,  nijina. 

FouacLi,  ^(TiAnit.— Bill  not  longsr  tbui  tbe  bckd,  bub  >1ighl1j  «Unte<] 
■t  tb«  ta»,  dcprened  tovudi  the  tip  ;  AAta  yaitWeX  :  botb  mindibleB  ]imiiuil«il, 
l*tanl  tdgf*  of  tbn  upper  mindibU  cncloiiiig  tb«  edgn  ot  tbe  under  one. 
HoitTili  It  ■  ihoTt  diiluice  from  tde  base.  Wiogs  ralber  (bort,  pointed.  Legi 
vith  the  middle  ud  outer  (oei  longer  thia  tbe  tarsaa,  wbich  ia  flattened 
literall;  ;  feet  large,  webbed,  tbe  bind  toa  witb  a  brood  depeadtng  membrane. 

The  Fulitfulinre  or  Diving  Docks  form  a  tolerably  natural 
aah-{&mi\y  of  ihe  Anafidrf.  The  apecies  cotnpooing  it  are 
dlBtingnished  by  having  the  bind  toe  furniBhcd  with  a 
conepicuoua  membranous  lobe  ;  they  are  atonter  in  build, 
with  proportionately  large  Leads  and  abort  necks  ;  some  of 

•  Arnii  r^f»a,  P«ll»,  Reiie,  ii.  App,  p.  713  (l"7n), 
t  SbKw'i  lien.  Zool.  lii.  pt.  ii.  p.  187  (1«'24). 
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tbem  are  inhabitants  of  salt  water  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year ;  and  all  of  them  dive  freely. 

Thp:  Red- crested  Pochard  or  Bed-crested  Whistling 
Duck,  was  first  noticed  as  a  straggler  to  the  British  Islands 
by  Hunt,  who  figured  in  his  *  British  Ornithology,'  ii.  p.  883, 
a  female  killed  at  Breydon,  in  Norfolk,  in  July  1818.  In 
his  '  List  of  Norfolk  Birds,*  published  in  1829,  Hunt  records 
two  more  shot  at  Breydon  in  1826,  and  one  (now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney)  at  Surlingham  Broad  in 
December  1827.  In  January  1826,  a  male  was  shot  near 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  while  feeding  on  fresh  water  with 
some  Wigeons,  as  recorded  by  the  Author  (Zool.  Jonm. 
ii.  p.  492).  During  the  same  winter  several  others  were 
obtained,  more  than  one  occurring  in  the  London  markets, 
and  were  eagerly  purchased  for  collectors,  one  being  secured 
by  Mr.  Bartlett  (Naturalist,  iii.  p.  420).  In  January  1844, 
an  example  was  obtained  at  Horsey  Mere,  near  Yarmouth ; 
and  one,  taken  about  the  same  time,  near  Colchester,  passed 
into  the  Museum  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 
A  second  occurrence  at  Boston  was  recorded  in  1854.  In 
February  1867,  an  adult  female  was  shot  at  Hickling  Broad, 
near  Yarmouth ;  and  there  are  several  other  specimens  in 
existence  which  have  been  killed  in  the  eastern  counties. 
Mr.  John  Hancock  mentions  a  female  killed  in  November 
1857,  at  Fenham  Flats,  Northumberland. 

The  female  represented  by  Gould  in  his  *  Bii-ds  of  Europe,' 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  W.  T.  T.  Fiennes,  and  was 
killed  out  of  a  flock  of  eighteen,  at  Erith,  on  the  Thames. 
In  February  1845,  one  was  killed  at  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall ; 
and  an  adult  male  was  obtained  at  Braunton,  North  Devon, 
in  December  1807.  G.  K.  Gray  says  that  one  of  two  reputed 
British  specimens  in  our  Museum,  was  presented  by  Lord 
Cawdor,  and  had  been  shot  at  Milford  Haven  ;  and  this  is, 
probably,  the  example  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Dix  (Zool. 
8.S.  p.  1678)  to  have  been  killed  at  Stackpole  (Lord  Cawdor's 
seat),  Pembrokeshire. 

In  Scotland  this  species  has  only  once  been  recorded  : — a 
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male  iutbe  collection  of  SirJohn  Campbell-Orde, and  exhibited 
Ix^fore  tbe  Zoological  Society  bj  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  was  shot 
by  Mr.  MacDougall,  of  Lunga,  iu  Jannary  1862,  on  a  fresh- 
water loch  in  Argjllfibire,  where  it  was  in  company  with 
some  Goldenejea  (P.  Z.  S.  1862,  p.  163).  Before  the  eame 
Society,  Mr.  A.  G.  More  exhibited  a  male  belonging  to  Sir 
R.  Payne-Gall wey,  shot  on  the  18th  January,  1881,  near 
Tralee,  co.  Kerry :  the  only  occurrence  np  to  the  present  in 
Ireland  (Zool.  1881,  p.  143). 

The  Red-crested  Pochard  has  not  been  proved  to  occur  in 
Scandinavia ;  and  it  is,  at  most,  a  rare  straggler  to  Holland, 
Belginm,  and  the  northern  part  of  France ;  nor  are  its 
visitR  to  tbe  south  of  the  latter  country,  or  to  the  Swiss 
lakes,  at  all  frequent.  Even  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  this 
beautiful  Dnck  can  only  be  considered  as  a  very  local  species, 
almost  confined  to  the  lakes  of  tbe  east  side  and  tbe  Balearic 
Islands,  all  of  which  are  rapidly  being  drained.  Id  Italy 
it  is  not  uncommon,  and  readors  of  Willugbby's  '  Ornitho- 
logy' will  recollect  that  onr  countryman  obtained  it  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  in  the  market  at  Rome.  In  the 
marsheu  of  Sicily  it  breeds  in  some  numbers  ;  it  has  visited 
Malta  on  migration ;  Lord  Lllford  found  it  common  in 
winter  at  Butrinto,  Albania ;  and  it  occurs  rather  sparingly 
in  Greece.  It  breeds  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube;  and  in 
suitable  localities  in  Southern,  Central,  and  even  Northern 
Germany ;  also  in  Russia,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian.  Eastward  it  is  found  in  summer  in  suitable 
localities  in  Persia,  Western  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  and 
Kashgaria  ;  its  winter  range  extending  over  Northern  and 
Central  India,  where  the  species  is  comparatively  abundant. 
Mr.  Hume  says,  that  although  usually  in  mo  derate- si  zed 
flocks  of  from  ten  to  thirty,  yet  occasionally  on  large  sheets 
of  water  they  are  seen  in  thousands. 

In  Northern  Africa  tbe  Red-crested  Pochard  is  of  acci- 
dental occurrence  in  the  western  part  of  Morocco;  but  it 
breeds  sparingly  and  is  resident  on  the  lakes  of  Algeria, 
where  Canon  Tristram  and  Mr.  Salvin  found  its  nests.  It 
appears  to  be  rare  in  Egypt,    neither    Capt.    Shelley    nor 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Gamey,  Jan.,  having  met  witb  it;  bat  the  latter 
has  subsequently  received  a  specimen  from  Damietta. 

A  young  male  Red-crested  Pochard  was  obtained  in  Fulton 
Market,  New  York,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1872,  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Boardman,  and  had  undoubtedly  been  shot  in  the 
vicinity.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  presence  of  this  solitary 
individual  in  the  United  States  was  due  to  natural  causes. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  placed  in  the  rushes  or  flags, 
in  ponds  or  open  pools  of  moderately  deep  water ;  the  eggs, 
from  seven  to  nine  in  number,  being  described  by  Mr.  Salvin 
as  of  a  most  brilliant  fresh  green  colour  when  unblown, 
but  when  emptied  the  delicate  tint  fades  ;  average  measure- 
ments 2'3  by  1*6  in. 

Although  one  of  a  sub-family  the  members  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Dresser  correctly  states,  are  all  good  divers,  yet  he 
subsequently  asserts  (B.  of  Europe,  vi.  p.  56B)  that  this 
species  does  not  dive,  but  feeds  like  the  Mallard.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  experience  of  the  Editor,  who  has  had 
considerable  opportunities  of  observing  this  bird  on  the 
Albufera  of  Valencia,  and  has  seen  it  dive  repeatedly, 
although  unmolested ;  in  fact,  it  frequents  water  of  such 
depth  that  it  must  necessarily  dive  to  obtain  its  food, 
which  consists  largely  of  water-weeds ;  also  of  frogs,  small 
fish,  insects,  &c.  The  call-note,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume,  is  seldom  heard  by  day  unless  the  bird  is  alarmed, 
is  a  deep  grating  kfirr  ;  but  occasionally  the  male  utters  a 
sort  of  whistle.  Major  E.  A.  Butler  says  that  this  is  one 
of  those  wary  birds  which  severely  try  the  sportsman's 
patience  ;  taking  wing  on  the  slightest  indication  of  danger, 
and  flying  up  and  down  the  tanks,  invariably  out  of  gun- 
shot. 

Mr.  Sclater  states  (P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  524),  that  in  spite 
of  every  care  lavished  upon  several  pairs  selected  from 
twelve  males  and  six  females  from  the  Punjaub,  presented 
to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Buck,  they  refused 
to  reproduce  i}iter  se  ;  but  in  1879  five  curious  hybrids  were 
produced  on  the  pond  on  which  they  were  kept ;  apparently 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  this  species  and  the  Antarctic 
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Rosy-billed   Duck,   ^letop'iana  peposaca,  which    was  in  tLe 
Bauio  enclosure. 

The  windpipe  of  the  male  is  about  nine  inches  in  length ; 
the  tube  is  narrow  in  diameter  at  the  middle  and  near 
the  end,  but  enlarged  at  the  commencement  and  again 
below  the  middle,  as  shown  in  the  representation  of  the 
lower  half.     TLe  labyrinth  in  the  Ducks  of  this  divisiou  is 


composed  partly  of  bone,  und  partly  of  membrane.  The 
right  and  left  surface  are  here  shown ;'  the  membrane  sup- 
ported by  delicate  portions  of  bone  diverging  from  an  outer 
bony  ring. 

In  the  adult  male  in  spring  the  beak  is  crimson  or  ver- 
miiion-red  :   the  nail  white  ;  the  irides  reddish-brown  ;  the 
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whole  of  the  head,  mud  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  all  round 
rich  redilish-chestnat,  the  fmthers  od  the  top  of  the  bead 
eoDBJderably  elongated,  formiDg  a  conspicuous  crest ;  the 
back  of  the  neck  below,  Mud  the  upper  tail^coverts  dark 
brown  ;  the  back,  and  a  portion  of  the  scapalars,  wing- 
coverta,  and  tcrtials,  yellowish- brown  ;  a  while  patch  on  the 
carpal  joint  of  the  wing,  aad  another  over  the  joint ;  greater 
coverts  ash-brown  ;  wing- primaries  and  tail-feathers  greyish- 
brown  ;  the  secondaries  witb  the  oater  webs  white,  fonning 
a  specalam;  &ODt  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  anderj 
tail-coverts  rich  dark  brown ;  the  sides  and  fianks  wl 
with  an  evanescent  salmon-pink  tinge ;  legs  and 
Termilion-red,  interdigital  membrane  almost  black.  In  1 
mature  birds  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  mnch  dnller  iftl 

The  whole  length  is  twenty-two  inches.  From  the  carpall 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  qnill-feather,  which  is  the  longest! 
iu  the  wing,  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

The  female  is  withoat  a.  crest ;  the  top  of  the  head  dark  J 
brown  ;  cheeks,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck  grejish-white ; 
upper  surface  of  the  body  pale  rufous-brown  :  point  of  ths  I 
shoulder  and  the  spccnium  greytsh-whitc ;  breast  reddish- F 
brown  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  under  surface  greyish-brown  ;  1 
beak  and  legs  reddish -browii. 

The  young  male  resembles  the  female,  but  is  more  rafous  1 
about  the  head  and  soon  begins  to  develop  a  crest. 
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FULIQULA   FERINA    (LinillBUg'). 

THE   POCHARD, 

OR   DUN-BIHD, 

Fuligulafmna. 

The  Pochard,  or  Dtin-bird  (for  this  species  is  known  by 
varioQB  names,  as  Ked-hended  Pukor,  and  Ked-eyetl  Puker, 
from  the  prevailing  colonr  of  the  head,  and  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  eje  not  observed  in  anj  olher  British  Duck), 
is,  in  the  main,  a  winter  visitor  to  this  couutrv,  appearing 
about  the  beginnin<^  of  October,  and  leaving  us  again  in  the 
spring,  A  tolerable  number,  however,  remain  to  breed  in 
suitable  localities;  and,  owing  to  efficient  protection,  they 
appear  to  bo  on  the  increaec;,  Mesera.  Sheppard  and 
Whitear,  in  their  '  Catalogue  of  Norfolk  Birds,'  published  in 

•  AiMif/n-inn,  Linnw.1.,  Sj-bI.  Nat.  Ed.  12.  i.  p.  203  OIW). 
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If^l^*,  %tAX0>A  thac  :LL3  ^peciesi  xhea  oes&ed  a£  Scoulcon  Mere. 
a  upoc  which,  had  b«^ii  abandoiieii  £or  many  years :  bat  at 
prefHint  it  nndoabtaily  breetli  on  Li^rd  WAlsingham'a  eitate 
a(  MertoD,  ami.  probably,  in  some  ochcr  localities  in  Xorfblk. 
Hornsea  Mirre.  in  Yorkshire,  has  long  been  a  well-known 
and  fa^onrite  staiion.  and.  amrorilin?  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke, 
a^^oot  fifty  pairs  were  there  in  1881 :  there  are  a  few  other 
places  in  ihe  same  coonty :  aad  Mr.  R.  J.  Howard  informs 
the  Eilitor  that  since  the  introdoction  of  a  pair  of  pinioned 
birds  on  some  reservoirs  in  Lancashire,  several  broods  have 
been  an n  nail v  reared  there.  Of  late  vears  a  moderate 
n amber  have  nested  in  Dorsetshire :  and  there  mav  be  some 
other  <imall  anil  isolated  colonies,  respecting  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  be  more  explicit. 

In  Scotland  it  is  a  generally  distribated  and  fiimiliar 
species,  and  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  informs  the  Editor  that  it 
nndonbterllv  breeds  on  a  loch  near  Donne.  In  Ireland  it  is 
stated  by  Col.  Whyte  rThe  Field/  Jane  2nd,  1877)  to 
have  nested  on  his  property  in  co.  Sligo ;  and  i^ir  R.  Payne- 
Gallwey  adduces  evidence  of  its  having  done  so  on  Longh 
i^erg,  and  Loagh  Beg.  In  the  winter  the  species  is  very 
abundant. 

While  here,  it  resorts  to  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  sea-shore,  and  though  a  difficult  bird  to  take  in  a 
decoy  owing  to  its  shyness  and  caution,  and  the  facility  with 
which  its  expertness  in  diving  enables  it  to  g@t  back  under 
waU;r  in  the  pipe,  yet,  from  its  abundance  as  a  species, 
great  numbers  are  often  taken  ;  thousands  having  been  sold 
in  some  winters  in  the  London  markets.  Montagu  men- 
tions that  the  method  formerly  practised  for  taking  the 
Tochard  was  something  similar  to  that  of  taking  Woodcocks. 
Poles  were  erected  at  the  avenues  to  the  decoys,  and  after  a 
^'reat  number  of  these  birds  had  collected  for  some  time  on 
the  pond,  to  which  wild-fowl  resort  only  by  day,  and  go  to 
the  noi^hl>ouring  fens  to  feed  by  night,  a  net  was  at  a  given 
time  erected  l>y  pulleys  to  these  poles,  beneath  which  a  deep 
pit  had  previously  been  dug ;  and  as  these  birds,  like  the 
Woodcocks,  go  to  feed  just  as  it  is  dark,  and  are  said  always 
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to  ritie  agRinet  the  wind,  a  wbole  (lock  was  sometimes  taken 
together  in  thU  manner ;  for  if  once  they  strike  against  the 
net,  they  never  attempt  to  return,  but  flutter  down  the  net 
till  they  are  received  into  the  pit,  from  whence  they  cannot 
rise,  and  thuB  ne  are  told  twenty  dozen  have  been  taken  at 
one  catch. 

Pochards  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the  escellence  of 
their  flesh,  and  are  probably  little  inferior  to  the  far-famed 
Canvas-back  Duck  of  the  United  States,  which  they  very 
closely  resemble  iu  the  colour  of  their  plumage ;  but  our 
bird  is  the  smaller  Duck  of  the  two.  Pochards  are  best 
while  they  feed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  about  fresh- 
water, where  they  live  almost  entirely  on  aquatic  plants  ;  but 
wheu  tliey  feed  at  sea,  on  crnstacea  and  mollusca,  they  are 
coarse  and  ill-flavoured.  Thoy  feed  principally  during  the 
night.  When  not  escited  or  alarmed,  their  note  is  n  low 
whistle,  hut  at  other  times  it  is  a  rough  croak.  Pochards 
are  not  so  blender  and  elegant  in  form  as  the  more  surface- 
feeding  Ducks,  but  are  short  iu  the  body,  depressed  in  form, 
swimming  low  in  the  water,  aiid  had  walkers,  from  the 
backward  position  of  their  legs ;  an  arrangement  of  great 
ser^-ice  to  them  as  swimmers  and  divers. 

The  nest  is  placed  amongst  the  rushes,  or  other  coarse 
herbage,  on  the  margins  of  inland  waters  ;  the  eggs,  from 
seven  to  ten  in  number,  are  of  a  broad  oval  shape  and 
greenish-drab  iu  colour;  the  average  measurements  being 
2-3  by  1-6  in. 

The  Author  has  seen  a  Duck  wLich  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  bred  between  the  Pochard  and  the  Ferru- 
ginous Duck  (the  species  next  in  succession) ;  and  Mr.  Bond 
has  sn  undoubted  hybrid  resulting  from  this  union.  It 
appeam  to  be  the  so-called  '  Pagets'  Pochard,'  described  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher  (Zool.  pp.  1137,  177S),  shot  on  Rolteshy 
Broad,  Norfolk,  and  now  iu  lh«  possession  of  Air.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  who  has  a  second  example,  shot  in  the  samp  county 
in  February  1859.  This  hybrid  has  l>een  named  F.  hmifiieri 
and  F.  ferinoiden.  In  captivity  the  Pochard  baa  been  known 
to  breed  on  several  occasions,  but  not  very  freely. 
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To  the  Fseroes  and  IcelaDd  the  Pochard  appears  to  be 
only  a  rare  straggler ;  nor  is  it  at  all  common  in  any  part  of 
Scandinavia,  although  in  Russia  its  breeding-range  extends 
as  far  north  as  Lake  Ladoga.  A  tolerable  number  nest  in 
Denmark,  Northern  and  Central  Germany,  Poland,  and,  in 
fact,  where  suitable  localities  present  themselves,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
which  considerable  flocks  resort  in  winter.  It  is  abundant 
in  North  Africa  ;  some  are  believed  to  breed  in  Algeria ; 
and  eastward  its  range  extends  through  Asia  Minor,  Turkes- 
tan, and  Central  Asia  to  the  Baikal  district,  but  not  further 
north.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  India  down  to 
Calcutta  in  winter,  at  which  season  it  visits  China  and 
Japan.  In  America  it  is  replaced  by  a  closely-allied  species, 
F.  americana,  which  is  larger,  with  a  broader,  shorter,  and 
differently  coloured  bill,  and  also  presents  some  slight  bat 
constant  distinctions  in  plumage. 

The  adult  male  Pochard  has  the  bill  black  at  the  point 
and  the  base  ;  the  intermediate  portion  pale  blue,  forming  a 
broad  transverse  band  ;  the  irides  red ;  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  all  round  rich  chestnut-red;  the  neck 
below  deep  black ;  back,  scapulars,  tertials,  and  wing-coverts, 
freckled  over  with  minute  grey  specks  and  lines  on  a  ground 
of  white  ;  primaries  and  secondaries  nearly  uniform  grey, 
the  primaries  ending  in  dark  brown,  the  secondaries  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  nearly 
black ;  tail-feathers  uniform  greyish-brown ;  breast,  sides, 
and  belly  to  the  vent,  greyish- white,  produced  by  minute 
grey  marks,  on  a  white  ground ;  under  tail-coverts  black ; 
legs  and  toes  bluish-grey,  the  intervening  membranes  bluish- 
black. 

The  whole  length  is  nineteen  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  point  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather, 
which  is  the  longest,  eight  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  adult  female  has  the  bill  black ;  the  irides  brown ; 
head,  and  all  the  back  of  the  neck  dusky  greyish -brown  ; 
back  and  wings  darker  grey  than  that  of  the  males  ;  quill- 
feathers  like  those  of  the  males  ;   no  bright-coloured  specu- 
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lam  in  either  sex  ;  cliiD  and  throat  pale  greyish -browu  ; 
lowei'  part  of  the  neck  in  front  dark  brown  ;  all  the  nuder 
sarface  of  the  body  uniform  dull  greyish-white  ;  under  tail- 
coverts  dark  grey  ;  legs  and  feet  ns  in  the  male. 

Yoting  males  at  first  resemble  the  females,  obtaining 
some  change  with  the  feathers  of  their  first  autnmn  moult; 
the  alteration  iu  the  colour  of  the  feather  going  on  by  slow 
degrees  afterwards.  Aa  late  as  the  middle  of  January, 
yoang  males  of  the  previous  suuumer  had  not  attained  their 
perfect  plumage  ;  and  the  black  on  the  breast  of  the  young 
males  does  not  make  its  appearance  during  the  first  year. 

The  nestling  is  described  by  Kaumann  as  having  the  head 
and  neck  dnll  rusty-brown  ;  upper  parts  blackish -brown  ; 
under  parts  yellow ish - whi te ;  bill  and  feet  pale  bluish. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  is  about  eight  inches  long;  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  large,  tapering  suddenly  towards  the 
bottom  ;  the  labyrinthic  tympanum  of  beautiful  form  ;  bron- 
chial tubes  abort.  The  engraving  below  represents  the  sur- 
face opposed  to  the  left  side  of  the  bird. 
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Taoi'GB  somewlut  resembliog  in  colour  the  Pocbard  i 
Dan-ltird   Isst   described,   tlie   Fermginons  or   ^Vbite-eyetf] 
Dock  in  at  once  diBtingnished  From  it  by  its  smaller  size,! 
ita  dark  brown  back,  and  It;  the  centres  of  its  second&rf  ] 
qaill-featberB  being  white ;   forming  a  broad  white  bar  on 
the   wing  at  all  ages.     The   FGrrngiuous   Dock   is  only  an 
irregular  visitor  to  this  country,  principally  in  winter  and 
ajiriiig.     Its  occnrrencea  in  ^Norfolk  have  been  more  frequent  J 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Islands,  and  Mr,  J.  H..f 
Ounit-y.  jnn.,  aaya  that  in  that  coanty  it  is  aometbing  moral 
than   an  accidental  straggler,  although  Mr.  Steyeneon  doetfl 
not   inoiition   many   inetauces,  and   those   mostly  between^ 
January  and  April.     It  has  also  been  obtained  in   Saffo1k.| 
■   A,,iii«iir"ci.  Oiildcnel.iiit.  Nov.  Cora.  Pctro|i 
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and  Cambridge  ah  ire.  At  long  intervala  it  has  occuiTPd  in 
the  Homher  district  and  in  Yorkshire  (tvrice  at  Coatbam, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees) ;  also  along  the  Trent  valley 
and  in  other  parts  of  NottinghamsLire,  according  to  Mr. 
Whitaker,  several  have  been  seen  and  three  have  been 
obtained:  two  of  them  iu  1877  and  1878.  Mr.  Hancock  is 
not  aware  of  any  occurrence  in  Northumherland,  except  the 
one  near  Hexham  mentioned  by  Sidhy ;  and  in  Cumbeiiand 
the  only  instance  appears  to  he  thut  of  a  female,  pm-chased 
in  Carlisle  market  about  the  year  1B50,  as  tho  Editor  is 
informed  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Maepberson. 

Examples  are  not  unfreqnently  seen  iu  the  London  markets 
— generally,  according  to  Mr.  .T.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  in  the 
month  of  November — and  are  said  to  come  from  the  counties 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Hiimber  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  them  are  really  brought  from  Holland,  whence  also 
live  birds  arc  sometimes  sent.  Two  were  killed  near  Oxford, 
in  the  winter  of  1832,  and  another  pair  during  the  winter 
of  1844,  for  a  notice  of  which  the  Author  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  Borrer.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mansell-Plejdell  records  a  bird 
of  this  species  obtained  on  the  Warebam  river  in  January 
1879,  tbti  first  occurrence  known  to  him  in  Dorsetshire. 
Mr.  Gatcombe  is  aware  of  but  one  inatanoe  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  young  bird  of  this  species  in  Devonshire,  and  Mr. 
Rodd  does  not  mention  it  as  a  visitor  to  Cornwall.  lo 
Radnorshire  a  remarkably  tame  bird  was  observed  by  Sir 
Harford  J.  Jones-Brydges,  froq^uenting  a  pond  during  the 
winter  and  up  to  March,  1859. 

In  Scotland,  the  late  Sir  William  Jardinc,  writing  iu  '  The 
Naturalist's  Library  '  prior  to  1843,  says  that  he  once  found 
a  fresh  bird  of  this  species  in  the  Edinburgh  market ;  and 
an  example  shot  near  Musselburgh  iu  1865,  was  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  26th  December  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith.  In  Ireland 
the  occurrence  of  this  species  was  first  recorded  by  Mr.  H. 
Blake-Knos,  who  says  that  he  shot  an  adult  male  in  March 
1871,  off  the  Dublin  coast;  and  in  the  same  month  another 
was  sent  to  him,  procured  off  .Antrim  (Zoo),  s.s.  p.  2645). 
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Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey  states  that  in  1879  he  observed  on  the 
east  coast  two  Ducks  of  a  very  unsnspicions  nature,  which, 
on  being  secured,  proved  to  be  Ferruginous  Ducks  (*  Fowler 
in  Ireland,'  p.  101). 

On  the  Continent  the  summer  range  of  this  species  ex- 
tends little,  if  at  all,  beyond  6T*  N.  lat.,  and  Mn  Benzon 
does   not  think  that  it  breeds   in   any  part  of  Denmark 
proper;     although     it     does    so     in     Schleswig-Holstein, 
Northern  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  France.     In  Russia,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey, 
jun.,  obtained  a  nestling  not  half  fledged,  in  the  Moscow 
market,  on  the   16th  of   September;    and    southwards  the 
species  is  found  breeding  in  Russian  Poland,  Galizia,  the 
valley  of  the   Danube,  and,  in  fact,  in  suitable   localities 
throughout    the    greater    part    of    Central    and    Southern 
Europe,  down  to  Spain  on  the  west  and  the  Volga  on  the 
east;  its  numbers  in  the  southern  districts  being  largely 
augmented  during  the  cold  season  by  migrants  from  the 
north.      It  straggles  to  the   Canaries;    breeds  in  Morocco 
and  Algeria;    and   is  abundant  in  winter  along  the  Nile 
valley  as  far  as  Nubia.     Both  on  migration  and  in  the  breed- 
ing-season, it  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  often  at  con- 
siderable elevations,  in  Persia,  Eastern  and  Western  Turkes- 
tan, Kashgaria,  and  Kashmir;  in  the  latter,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume,  boat-loads  of  its  eggs  are  brought  into  Srinugger 
market  in  the  season.     During  the  cold  weather  it  is  found 
in  suitable  localities  throughout  Northern  and  Central  India : 
probably  as  far  east  as  Chittagong,  and,  according  to  Blyth, 
in  Arrakan.    Dr.  0.  Finsch  makes  the  remarkable  statement 
that  he  found  it  at  Obdorsk,  near  the  Arctic  Circle ;  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  authorities  on  the  ornithology  of  Mon- 
golia or  China,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abbe  David,  who 
says  that  it  is  common  in  spring  in  the  province  of  Pekin ; 
and  it  has  been  obtained  in  Japan.    The  accuracy  of  Fabers' 
identification  of  it  in  Iceland  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  as 
may  also  that  of  Mr.  March  as  to  Jamaica. 

The  nest  is  described  by  Lord  Lilford  as  placed  amongst 
high  rushes,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  water,  and  com- 
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posed  of  dry  water-plants,  flags,  ttc..  lined  with  thick 
browniali -white  down,  aud  a  few  white  feathers.  The  eggs, 
eeven  to  twelve  in  iinmber,  are  of  a  pale  buff-colour  with 
a  faint  evanescent  greenifih  tinge ;  average  measurements 
21  by  1-5  in. 

The  food  of  the  Ferruginous  Duck  consists  principally  of 
vegetable  matter,  varied  with  insects  and  their  larvie,  small 
mollusks,  crastaceans,  &c. ;  and  the  fitness  of  this  Dack  for 
the  table  appears  to  depend  greatly  npon  the  previous  diet. 
Col.  Irby,  Prof.  Taczauowski,  and  others,  consider  it  a  very 
good  bird;  but  Mr.  Hume's  experience  is  the  reverse.  In 
its  diving  powers,  this  species  can  bardlj  be  surpassed ;  but 
it  rises  heavily,  and  is  not  remarkably  rapid  when  on  the 
wing,  at  which  time  it  has  a  very  dark  appearance,  and  by 
this  and  its  white  wing-bar  it  may  easily  be  recognized. 
The  note  is  a  harsh  kirr,  here,  kirr.  In  captivity  Mr.  J.  H, 
Gumey  has  known  a  bird  to  live  for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  blnish-black ;  the  irides 
white  (whence  the  name  of  White-eyed  Duck);  the  whole 
of  the  head,  the  neck  all  round  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  and  the  sides,  rich  chestn at- brown  ;  round  tbo  middle 
of  the  neck  a  narrow  brownish  ring;  the  whole  of  the  back 
and  wing-coverts  umber-brown,  with  a  tinge  of  green ; 
primary  qui  11- feathers  dusky-black,  part  of  the  inner  webs 
white ;  the  secondaries  white,  forming  a  bar  of  that  colour 
on  the  wing,  but  the  estreme  ends  are  black ;  tail-feathers 
brownish -black ;  on  the  chin  a  smalt  triangular  spot  of 
white ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  the  belly  white ;  the 
flanks  brown  ;  vent  greyish-brown  ;  nndor  tail-coverts  white ; 
legs  and  toes  bluish-block,  the  membranes  darker.  Tbo 
whole  length  is  sixteen  inches ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpal 
joint  seven  inches  and  ibree-qoarters.  The  first  quill-feather 
the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  the  female  the  irides  are  not  so  white  ;  the  whole  bead 
and  neck  deep  reddish-brown,  darker  in  tint,  but  not  so  rich 
in  appearance  as  the  same  parts  in  tbo  male ;  wings  like 
those  of  the  male ;  lower  breast  and  helly  usually  dingy-white, 
but  sometimes  as  white  as  in  the  male  ;  ratbor  smaller  size. 
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The  yonng  bird  of  tbe  year  is  Dotably  Bcaaller,  and  bas 
still  less  of  tbe  red-cbestnat  tint  tban  tbe  adult  female ; 
tbe  back,  wiogs,  and  neck,  are  of  two  sbadea  of  brown,  tbe 
edges  of  the  feathers  being  of  tbe  tighter  coloor ;  breast  and 
bell;  dnll  brownish -grey. 

Id  a  nestling  lent  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  E.  Bidwell,  tbe 
dark  brown  of  the  crown  of  tbe  head,  hind-neck  and  npper 
parts,  is  very  sharply  defined  against  tbe  clear  yellowish' 
bnff  of  the  cheeks,  front  of  the  neck,  and  breast;  flanks 
dark  brown.  As  a  mle,  nestlings  of  the  Diving  Ducks  may 
be  distingaisbed  from  those  of  the  Anatinte  by  tbe  absence 
of  light  spots  on  the  back ;  bnt  the  yonng  of  tbe  Ferruginone 
Duck  shows  a  distinct  bar  of  lighter  coloor  on  the  pinion 
and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  body. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  is  aboat  six  inches  in  length ; 
the  tnbe  is  small  at  both  ends,  bnt  enlarged  in  the  middle ; 
tbe  portion  represented  below  is  of  the  natural  size. 
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FULIOOLA    MARILA  (LillDffiUS"). 

THE   SCAUP   DUCK. 

FidiguUi  mania. 

Thk  Scavp  Duck  ih  a  winter  visitor  to  this  country,  and 
rather  a  lat«  one,  seldom  makiDg  its  appearance  till  the 
end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  November.  About  that, 
time,  particnlnrly  if  the  weather  be  i-ongb  and  cold,  email 
floukfi  arrive  on  variouB  parts  of  tbe  coast  and  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  but  do  not  often  visit  the  waters  of  inland  counties. 
They  appear  to  prefer  low,  flat,  muddy,  or  oozy  shores,  and 
are  often  numerous  throughout  the  winter  months  on  such 
portions  of  our  coasts,  where,  in  company  with  Tnfted 
Ducks,  Golden-eyes,  and  other  species,  they  are  sometimes 
pursued  by  wild-fowl  shooters  in  their  gunning-punts,  and 
also  occasionally  caught  by  fishermen  in  upright  nets  fixed 
in  curving  lines  on  perpendicular  stakes  in  shallow  bays. 
Ai'ii  imrila,  Unam,*.  Sysl,  XhI,  K.t.  12,  i,  p.  1S6  117S8). 
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The  Scaup  Duck,  however,  in  the  Old  World,  where  it  feeds 
on  small  fish,  moUusks,  aquatic  insects,  and  marine  plants, 
is  by  no  means  in  request  for  the  table,  as  its  flesh  is 
generally  coarse,  dark  in  colour,  and  fishy  in  flavour.  The 
greater  part  of  its  food  is  obtained  by  diving,  at  which  it  is 
very  expert,  but,  like  most  of  the  short-winged  diving-ducks, 
it  gets  upon  wing  from  the  surface  of  the  water  but  slowly, 
prefers  rising  against  the  wind,  and  flies  at  a  moderate 
pace.  What  it  wants,  however,  in  speed,  it  appears  to  make 
up  in  caution,  and  it  is  considered  a  difficult  bird  to 
approach.*  Its  name  of  Scaup  Duck  is,  according  to 
Willughby,  derived  from  the  bird  feeding  among  broken 
shells,  which  are  called  scaup;  or  on  the  beds  of  oysters 
and  muscles  which  are  in  the  north  called  oyster  scalp,  and 
muscle  scalp  [scallop]. 

Montagu,  who  kept  both  sexes  of  this  species  alive  in 
confinement  many  years,  observed  ''  that  they  associated 
together,  apart  from  all  other  Ducks,  made  the  same  grunt- 
ing noise,  and  both  had  the  same  singular  toss  of  the  head, 
attended  with  an  opening  of  the  bill,  which,  in  the  spring, 
is  continued  for  a  considerable  time  while  swimming  and 
sporting  on  the  water.  This  singular  gesture  would  be 
sufficient  to  identify  the  species,  were  all  other  distinctions 
wanting." 

In  the  case  of  one  female  which  died,  Montagu  states 
that  "  the  cause  of  death  appeared  to  be  in  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  membrane  that  separates  them  from  the  other 
viscera ;  this  last  was  much  thickened,  and  all  the  cavity 
within  was  covered  with  mucor,  or  blue  mould.  It  is  a 
most  curious  circumstance  to  find  this  vegetable  produc- 
tion growing  within  a  living  animal,  and  shows  that  where 
air  is  pervious,  mould  will  be  found  to  obtain,  if  it  meets 
with  sufficient  moisture,  and  a  place  congenial  to  vegetation. 

*  [The  above  is  the  Aathor's  staiemcnt.  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  who  has  bad 
muck  experience  on  the  Northnmberland  coast,  where  this  species  is  known 
by  the  name  of  '  Covie,'  says  that  it  is  the  tamest  of  the  Duck -tribe,  and  it  is 
easy  to  take  a  punt  within  Bhort  range  ;  it  takes  very  hard  hitting,  and,  when 
obtained,  is  uneatable.     En.] 
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Now  the  fact  ia,  that  the  part  on  which  this  vegetable  was 
growing  was  decay£d,  and  had  no  longer  in  itself  a  living 
principle  ;  the  dead  part,  therefore,  became  the  proper 
pabnium  of  the  invisible  seeds  of  the  vnicor,  transmitted 
by  the  air  in  respiration  ;  and  thus  uatnre  carries  ou  all 
her  works  immntablv  nnder  every  possible  variation  of  cir- 
cumstance. It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  such  to 
vegetate  on  a  living  body,  being  incompatible  with  vitality, 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  decay  must  take  place  before 
this  minate  vegetable  can  make  a  lodgment  to  aid  in  the 
great  change  of  decomposition.  Even  with  inanimate  bodies 
the  appearance  of  mould  or  any  species  of /uwr/i,  is  a  sure 
presage  of  partial  decay  and  depom  posit  ion." 

M.  De  Selys  Longcbamps  found  a  similar  growth  lining 
the  air-cells  in  the  lungs  of  an  Eider  Duck;*  aud  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Richai'd]  Owen  described  the  same  appearance  as 
found  by  himself  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  Flamingo. f 
References  to  descriptions  and  Kgures  of  various  singular 
vegetable  growths  on  insects  will  be  found  in  the  first  Part 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  TransactioHS  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London ;  and  those  acquainted  with 
Edwards'  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  will  remember  his 
coloured  representations  of  gi'ubs  and  wasps  exhibiting 
vegetation,  in  plat«s  335  and  336. 

In  spring,  the  Scanp  Ducks  take  their  departure  from  our 
shores ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that  some  pairs  remain 
to  breed  in  Scotland,  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  yet 
quite  complete,  Selhy  wiote  in  his  notice  of  the  birds 
found  when  exploring  Hntherlandahire  in  the  month  of 
June,  1834 :— "  A  single  female  was  shot  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  in  a  small  loch  between  Loch  Hope  and  Eriboll ; 
she  was  attended  hy  a  young  one,  which  unfortunately 
escaped  among  the  reeds,"  but,  in  a  subsequent  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Harvie-Brown,  the  late  Sir  William  Jardine 
expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  identiBcation  of  the  young 
bird.  In  June  1808,  Mr.  Har^'ie•6^own  shot  an  adult 
male  Scaup  on  a  loch  in  the  west  of  Sutberlandshire,  when 

•  Ann.  N»t.  Hi»t.  Tiii.  p.  228,  +  Pr.  Zool,  Soc,  18S2,p.  H2. 
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iho  bird's  nnwillingneBS  to  leave,  CTen  when  repeatedly  dis- 
turbed, led  him  to  think  that  the  female  was  not  far  off; 
and  further  evidence  is  given  in  the  Pr.  Nat.  H.  Soc 
Glasgow,  1875,  p.  120.  Mr.  A.  C.  Stark  says  (Pr.  R.  Phys. 
Soc.  Edin.  vii.  p.  203)  that  at  Loch  Leven,  on  the  15th 
May,  he  saw  aboat  forty  Scaups,  all  paired,  and  on  the 
5th  June  he  saw  five  pairs  there.  The  following  day  he 
flushed  a  female  Scaup  from  a  nest  containing  eleven  firesh 
eggs  in  an  isolated  clump  of  rushes  close  to  the  side  of  the 
loch,  and  he  adds  that  the  bird  alighted  on  the  water  and 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  examination  through  a 
telescope. 

In  the  FaBroes,  where  the  Scaup  is  common  in  autumn 
and  winter,  a  few  remain  over  the  summer,  and  Major 
Feilden  observed  a  single  pair  on  a  small  lake  so  late  as  the 
20th  May,  1872.  The  late  Mr.  Proctor  sent  the  Author 
word  that  the  Scaup  Duck  is  a  very  common  species  in 
Iceland,  where  it  breeds  either  among  the  aquatic  herbage, 
or  the  large  stones,  near  the  edge  of  fresh  water,  making 
a  slight  nest,  with  a  quantity  of  down  covering  the  eggs, 
which  are  from  five  to  eight  in  number,  of  a  uniform  day- 
buff  colour  ;  average  measurements  2*6  by  1*75  in. 

As  regards  Scandinavia,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Dann  sup- 
plied the  Author  with  the  following  note  : — **  The  Scaup 
Duck,  in  its  migration  south,  does  not  make  its  appearance 
on  the  western  coast  of  Europe  until  late  in  the  winter,  and 
then  only  in  comparatively  small  numbers ;  its  migration 
appears  to  be  more  southerly  than  westerly.  It  breeds  on 
the  swampy  lakes  towards  the  north  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf, 
near  Lulea,  in  considerable  numbers.  I  have  shot  the 
young  there  previously  to  their  being  able  to  fly.  I  have 
seen  them  about  Gellivara  and  Lulea  in  small  numbers. 
Being  a  diving-duck  they  avoid  the  reeds,  and  keep  oat 
in  the  open  water.  They  are,  also,  tolerably  numerous  in 
the  Dovre  Fjeld  mountains,  frequenting  and  breeding  near 
swampy  solitary  lakes  as  high  as  the  birch-wood  grows.  At 
whatever  season  the  Scaup  Duck  is  shot,  it  is  generally  verj 
fat  and  heavy.'* 
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AocorJiiig  to  BlasiuH,  this  Ducli  liaa  been  kiiowu  lo  breed 
in  one  instance  on  tbe  Hiddenaee,  in  Bronswick;  but  on 
the  shores  and  inland  waters  of  the  Continent  south  of  the 
Baltic,  it  only  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  winter  and  on  migration, 
becoming  rare  in  the  western  portions  of  the  Mediterranean, 
although  not  uncommon  in  the  east,  and  in  tbe  Black 
Sea,  Considerable  numbers  winter  in  Egypt,  and  Voii 
Heuglin  saw  a  pair  in  Abyssinia.  It  breeds  abundantly 
in  northern  Russia,  and  throughout  northern  Siberia  as 
far  as  the  Pacific,  migrating  southwards  to  northern  India, 
Lake  Baikal,  Dauria,  China  and  Japan.  In  North  America 
this  species  is  abundant  and  widely  distributed,  being  found 
on  the  coast  and  the  interior  waters  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic.  Its  breeding- range  appears  to  be  north  of 
the  60th  parallel ;  its  migrations  extending  southwards  to 
Meiico  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  According  l«  Dr. 
Bryant,  immense  flocks,  covering  acres  of  water,  are  some- 
times to  be  seen  off  tbe  Bahamas.  In  the  Chesapeake, 
where  it  feeds  on  the  vallhneria  grass,  it  becomes  very 
fat,  the  flefth  being  then  tender  and  juicy,  entirely  free 
from  tbe  strong  fishy  taste  acquired  in  other  localities.  In 
Greenland  tbe  Scaup  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  Norib  America,  occupying  about  tbe  same  area  as  our 
bird,  is  found  a  smaller  form — of  doubtful  specific  distinct- 
ness— known  as  tbe  American  or  Lesser  Soaup  Duck, 
Fuligula  affinia,  Eyton  (F.  mariloideg.  Vigors).  Under  tbe 
impression  that  a  Duck  obtained  in  tbe  London  market,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday,  belonged  to  this  species  or 
race,  tbe  identical  specimen  was  figured  in  former  Editions 
of  this  work,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Scaup.  This 
example,  which  is  now  in  tbe  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Bond,  is 
believed  by  that  veteran  ornithologist,  and  by  other  com- 
petent naturalists,  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Scaup  and  the 
Pochard ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  tbe 
American  Scaup.  The  illustration  of  this  specimen  is  given 
on  the  following  page. 

In  tbe  adult  male  the  bill  is  pule  blae  ;  in  form,  narrowest 
at  tbe  base,  dilated  considerably  towards  tbe  point,  being 
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rump  and  upper  Uil-covertB  black;  tail-feetherB  browDiafa^J 
bluck ;  breast,  sides  below  tbe  wing,  aad  the  flanks  pore 
white ;  the  portioD  of  the  belly  behind  the  legs  marked  with 
greyish  lines,  on  a  ground  of  white ;  nuder  tail-coverts 
black ;  legs  and  toes  bluish-black,  the  intervening  mem- 
branes darker.  The  whole  length  is  eighteen  inches.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  nine  inches ;  the 
first  and  second  qiiill-fottthera  very  nearly  equal  in  length. 
but  the  first  rftther  the  longer  of  the  two. 
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In  the  feiiiiile,  wliich  is  so  different  in  uppearauce  as  to 
have  been  deBcribed  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  uame  of 
llie  Wliite-faced  Duck,  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  browii 
colour ;  the  beak  lead-colour ;  around  the  base  of  the  beak 
in  old  females,  a  broad  band  of  white  ;  the  lower  puit  of 
the  neck  and  breast  dark  brown ;  the  back  and  scapulars 
light  grey,  transversely  barred  with  irregular  dusky  liues  ; 
the  greater  quill -feathers  dark  brown ;  the  secondaries 
white,  tipped  with  dark  biowu  ;  the  tail-feathers  also  dark 
browii ;  the  belly  dirty-white ;  under  tail-coverts  duskj- 
blauk ;  the  legs  and  toes  dut<ky-blue,  the  webs  black.  The 
female  is  liearly  as  large  as  the  male,  and  from  the  broad 
white  band  occasionally  to  he  found  around  the  base  uf  the 
bill,  has  been  figured  and  described  as  a  distinct  species 
under  vuvious  names. 

Young  birds  resemble  the  females,  generally,  but  the  light 
colour  on  the  back  is  varied  with  brown  spots.  By  the 
mouth  of  January  the  young  male  has  nearly  assumed  the 
glossy  black  head,  but  the  mottled  whitish  patch  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  is  still  present,  and  the  breast  is  still  brownish 
and  not  black. 

The  nestling  is  unspotted  umber-brown  above,  yellowish- 
brown  to  white  on  the  under  parts ;  hardly  tu  be  distin- 
guished from  the  young  of  the  Tufted  Duck,  unless  by  the 
somewhat  greater  breadth  of  its  bill  at  the  point. 
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The  Tufted  Duck  ib  best  known  as  a  regular  antamn 
and  winter  visitoi'  to  this  country,  freqiienting  oar  aea- 
coBsts,  estuaries,  and  lakes,  where  it  generatly  remains  till 
March.  During  that  portion  of  the  year  it  is  frequently 
Been  in  company  with  the  Pochard,  the  Scaup,  the  Golden- 
eye,  and  other  diving-duclia,  but  also  in  small  parties, 
and  sometimes  in  pairs  only.  It  is  a  plump,  short  bird, 
depressed  in  form,  swimming  low;  and  although  it  freqnento. 
our  fresh  waters  in  considevahle  numbers,  it  is  considered 
difficult  Duck  to  take  in  a  decoy,  on  account  of  the  facility. 
with  which  it  dives  and  gets  back  in  the  pipe  towards  the 
open  entrance  and  the  pool, 

A  tolerable  and,  apparently,  increasing  number  of  Tufted 
Ducks  remain  to  breed  in  the  British  Islands,  and  nowhere 
more    abundantly  than   in    Nottingham  shire,   a   county   id 
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wliicb  tbe  species  has  been  known  to  nest  for  at  least  thirty- 
five  years.  In  1851  Messrs  A,  and  E.  Newton  were  informed 
by  the  bailiff  of  Lord  Galway  that  a  pair  bad  annuaily 
reared  a  brood  at  Serlby  for  the  past  two  or  three  years ; 
and  in  1854,  Mr.  F.  Foljambe  described  an  authenticated 
nest  with  eggs,  found  at  Osberton.  At  present  its  head- 
quarters appear  to  be  on  the  ponds  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
Rainworth,  Clumber,  Welbeck,  RufTord,  &c.,  and  several 
ornithologists,  including  tbe  Editor,  have  had  excellent 
opportunities  for  observing  tbe  birds  during  the  breeding- 
season  on  the  Eainworth  waters,  the  property  of  Mr,  J. 
Whitaker.*  During  the  last  few  years  this  species  has 
spread  to  South  Yorkshire,  several  pairs  having  been  found 
breeding  at  Wentwortb  Park:  and  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  that  county  it  has  bred  on  Malham  Tarn.  In 
Ijancashire,  Mr.  K.  .1.  Howard  found  it  nesting  at  Woodfold 
Park  in  July  1884,  some  of  tbe  young  birds  being  sub- 
sequently captured,  pinioned  and  turned  down  again,  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Tbwaites,  tbe  proprietor.  In  North nm be riand  it 
has  been  known  to  nest  on  several  occasions.  Westward,  it 
probably  breeds  on  tbe  meres  of  Staffordshire  and  Shrop- 
shire ;  and  in  the  south,  Mr.  W.  Borrer  has  recorded  broods 
near  Horsbam  and  West  Grinstead,  in  Sussex.  On  the 
east  side  of  England  tbe  fact  of  its  nesting  in  Norfolk  was 
iirst  authenticated  by  Lord  Walsingham  in  May  1876, 
since  which  dat^  it  has  considerably  increased  both  in 
nninbers  and  distribution. 

In  Scotland  the  (irst  announcement  was  given  by  tbe  late 
Mr.  A.  B.  Brooke,  who  met  with  broods  on  Butterston  Loch, 
Perthshire ;  and  since  then  it  lias  evidently  increased, 
numbers  now  breeding  on  Loch  Leveu.  In  Ireland,  where 
the  Tufted  Duck  is  very  numerous  in  winter,  it  is  known 
to  nest  in  severul  localities ;  in  the  north,  tbe  Bev,  G. 
Robinson  and  Major  E.  A.  Butler  supply  evidence  that  it 
does  HO  on  Lough  Neagh,  and  Lough  Beg ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Eratt  of  Mount  Louise,  co.   Monaghan,   informed  Sir  R. 

*  PDrther  details  «ill  Iw  fmiad  >n  Mewis.  Rt^rlnml  iml  Whiuikcr'j  -BirJi 
of  Nattinf[hUDiluTe,'  |ip.  (>7-<'>3, 
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Pavne>6allwey  that  the  Tnfted  Dack  brings  forth  its  ragged, 
sooty-lookiDg  little  brood,  everv  year,  on  the  lake  in  his 
grounds. 

In  the  Faroes  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  CoUin  to  have  bred  in 
Jane  1872  ;  but  its  reported  occurrence  in  Iceland  by  Faber 
is  unconfirmed  by  any  subsequent  observers ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Greenland.  Although  not  numerous,  it  is 
generally  distributed  during  the  breeding-season  throughout 
Norway,  becoming  more  abundant  in  Sweden ;  also  in  Finland, 
and  Russia  up  to  68**  N.  lat.  In  Denmark  it  nests  occasion- 
ally ;  and  it  does  so  regularly  in  some  districts  of  Northern 
and  Central  Germany.  Over  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is  found 
on  migration,  in  varying  numbers,  down  to  and  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  basin ;  ranging  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia, 
where  Mr.  Blanford  found  it  in  pairs  on  Lake  Ashangi  in 
May,  at  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet.  Eastward  it  can  be 
traced  through  the  -Caspian  district  to  Turkestan,  Kashgaria, 
Dauria,  and  Mongolia,  in  summer ;  and  during  the  cold 
season  considerable  numbers  visit  Northern  and  Central 
India,  China,  and  Japan. 

According  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  Tufled  Duck  pairs  in 
March,  but  incubation  does  not  commence  before  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
under  some  bush  or  tuft  of  sedge,  and  the  eggs,  from  eight  to 
thirteen  in  number,  are  of  a  greenish-buff  colour;  average 
measurements  2*4  by  1-65  in.  The  call-note,  on  alighting, 
is  rendered  by  Mr.  Whitaker  by  the  words  'currugh, 
currugh,'  uttered  guttnrally;  and  his  experience  is  that, 
when  both  birds  are  together,  the  female  is  invariably  the 
first  to  rise.  They  dive  freely  and  frequently.  As  regards 
the  merits  of  this  species  for  the  table,  they  depend  upon 
its  food ;  when  this  has  consisted  principally  of  aquatic 
plants,  the  bird  is  good  enough,  but  at  other  times,  even 
from  Nottinghamshire  waters,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory, 
in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  oil-gland  before  cooking. 

Mr.  Whitaker  states  that  in  1878  a  nest  of  the  Tufted 
Duck  was  mown  out,  and  the  eggs  were  safely  hatched  out 
under  a  hen,  the  birds  going  oft'  to  the  lake  when  full  grown. 
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after  wLicL  all  trace  of  them  waa  lost.  The  following  June 
a  Tufted  Duck  made  its  appearance  in  the  poultry-ynrd, 
answered  to  the  accustonied  call,  and  took  food  from  a 
saucer  for  Beverul  dajs,  until  one  morning  it  was  accom- 
panied by  eleven  young  ones.  Tufted  Docks  bred  in  con- 
finemont  iu  the  ponds  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  daring  the  summers  of  1839  to  1848.  Mr,  Sclater 
says  that  in  1849  a  Tufted  Duck  crossed  with  a  Ferruginous 
Dock  (F.  nyroca),  and  the  hybrids  thus  produoed  continued 
to  breed  either  iiite7-  ge  or  with  quo  of  the  parents,  till  1861 
{P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  5-24).  Major  E.  A.  Butler  informs  the 
Editor  that  there  is  iu  the  Belfast  Museum  a  bird  shot 
near  Downpatrick,  which  is  apparently  a  hybrid  between 
the  Tufted  Duck  and  the  Pochard,  la  general  appearance 
it  takes  after  the  latter,  but  it  is  much  darker,  has  u  rudi- 
mentary crest,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck  have  a  purple 
gloss.  The  result  of  a  cross  between  a  male  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wood  Duck  {AU  sponsa)  nnd  a  female  Tufted  Duck 
is  described  by  Batllon. 

The  adult  male  has  the  bill  palo  blue,  except  the  nail, 
which  is  black  ;  in  form  nearly  pArallel,  or  but  little  dilated 
towards  the  point ;  the  irides  brilliant  golden-yellow  ;  the 
head  and  neck  glossy  purpUsb-hlack ;  the  back,  rump,  tail, 
and  wings,  black,  except  a  small  portion  of  each  of  the 
secondaries  of  the  wiag,  which  is  white,  forming  a  white 
bar,  or  speculum,  but  tipped  with  black ;  tho  sides  of  the 
head,  behind  and  below  the  eyes,  are  tinged  with  purple  ; 
the  occipital  feathers  considerably  elongated,  forming  a 
crest  or  tuft,  from  which  the  bird  derives  its  name  ;  at  the 
chin  a  small  triangular  spot  of  white ;  breast,  belly,  sides, 
and  flanks,  pure  white  ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  black  ; 
legs  and  toes  dark  blue,  the  webs  black.  The  whole  length 
of  the  bird  is  seventeen  inches ;  of  tbe  wing,  from  tbe 
carpal  joint  to  tbe  end,  eight  inches;  the  first  and  second 
qaill-featbers  nearly  equal  in  length. 

The  female  is  dark  brown  on  all  those  parte  which  in  the 
old  male  are  black ;  the  white  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  less  pure  in  colour,  being  tinged  with  grey,  or  pale  asb- 
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brown ;  the  specnlum  of  the  wing  white,  as  in  the  male. 
Weight  1^  lbs.  The  Author  has  seen  a  dead  female  that 
was  known  to  be  old,  with  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
npper  mandible  speckled  with  white,  like  the  adult  female 
of  the  Scaup ;  and  with  some  elongation  of  the  occipital 
feathers. 

The  young  male  resembles  the  female ;  but  he  is  larger, 
and  by  the  end  of  September  he  has  begun  to  assume  the 
dark  head,  although  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  a  tuft. 
Weight  If  lbs. 

The  very  young  nestling  is  with  difficulty  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  young  of  the  Scaup,  but  the  bill  is  some- 
what smaller  and  narrower  at  the  tip. 

The  trachea  in  the  Tufted  Duck  is  about  seven  inches 
long,  the  tube  somewhat  larger  at  the  upper  end,  below  that 
of  nearly  equal  diameter  throughout ;  the  figure  underneath 
shows  the  form  of  the  tympanum. 
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CLANOliLA    (iLAUCION  (LiuniBUs"). 

THE    GOLDEN-EYE. 
Fuli'jula  elnngula. 

CuMaO!.*,  Hoief. — Bill  mDch  shorter  than  the  bead,  b^ghar  than  broad  Bl 
the  liua,  Jepmwd  towanli  the  tip,  which  is  alightlT  poiated  ;  angnia  Ikrge, 
elliptical  and  decaried  at  the  tip  ;  lamrila  aompletelj  hidden  bj  the  orer- 
haoging  edge  of  the  maxilla  ;  noatrila  near  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Wingt 
rather  abnt,  pointed,  the  firrt  quill-fealber  the  longeit.  Tail  of  aiilecu  futhen, 
modernlelj  long.  ruDDded.  Legs  iboit.  plaoed  far  back  ;  tarsi  sCDleltate  in 
front ;  biod  toe  imalt.  iltnider.  broadl;  lobrd  ;  intcidigilal  menbritaea  fall. 

The  Goi,dkn-bvk  ie  another  species  of  Dnck,  which  visits 
this  country  in  email  flocks  every  winter,  and  is  well  known 
on  most  parte  of  our  coaat,  particularly  the  femalos  nnd 
youug  hirds  of  the  year,  which   are  much  moro  numoroue 
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and  more  easily  procured  than  adult  males.  Not  only  do 
they  resort  to  and  feed  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  sea,  but  they  are  also  regular  visitors  to  inland 
lakes  and  meres.  If  five  or  six  of  these  Ducks  are  together, 
they  do  not  all  dive  at  the  same  time,  but  some  of  them 
remain  on  the  surface  as  sentinels,  keeping  a  good  look-out 
to  prevent  being  surprised  by  an  enemy.  They  are  active 
in  the  water,  swimming  and  diving  with  great  rapidity  when 
in  pursuit  of  their  food,  which  consists  mainly  of  small 
fishes,  crustaceans,  and  moUusks.  The  flesh  of  this  species, 
like  that  of  other  Ducks  feeding  on  such  substances,  is  not 
in  much  estimation.  Young  birds  are  better  than  old  ones, 
but  the  muscular  parts  are  dark  and  coarse  in  appearance 
and  flavour. 

The  Golden-eye  is  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  suitable 
localities  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  inclusive  of  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands.  Birds  have  been  observed  as 
late  as  the  end  of  May,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
nest  has  been  found  in  a  hollow  tree  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Assjrnt,  Sutherlandshire,  although  the  statement  requires 
a  confirmation  which  it  has  not  yet  received. 

This  species  is  only  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Fseroes ;  and 
in  Iceland  and  Greenland  it  appears  to  be  replaced  by 
Barrow's  Golden-eye,  C  islandica,*  In  Scandinavia  it  is 
common  in  summer,  and  the  following  notes  were  supplied 
to  the  Author  by  the  late  Richard  Dann  : — **  The  Golden- 
eye  is  numerously  spread  over  the  whole  of  Lapland,  as  far 
as  the  wooded  districts  extend,  both  to  the  western  range 

*  The  late  David  Qraham,  of  York,  ander  date  of  13th  February,  1864, 
wrote  that  *'a  female  specimen  of  Barrow's  Qolden-eye,  shot  at  the  moatb  of 
the  Derwent,  had  recently  been  sent  to  him  for  preservation."  Some  farther, 
and  remarkable,  statements  regarding  this  species  will  be  found,  by  those  carious 
upon  the  subject,  in  *  The  Zoologist,'  pp.  903S,  9122  ;  the  then  Editor  of  that 
periodical  accepting  the  main  assertion  without  question  !  The  best  and  most 
recent  American  authorities  say  that  they  can  lay  down  no  rule  for  distinguishing 
between  the  females  of  the  two  species  ;  but  on  the  average  the  female  of 
Barrow's  Golden-eye  is  the  larger,  and  the  young  male  'Barrow'  may  be 
recognized  by  his  superior  size,  higher  bill,  and  smaller  expanse  of  white  on  the 
wings.  The  sdult  male  '  Barrow '  is  larger  than  the  male  Golden-eye  ;  the 
head  is  more  crested,  and  the  gloss  on  it  is  purplish. 
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of  mountains  wliiuh  separates  Norway  from  Sweden,  as  well 
R,8  the  eastern  parts.  It  breeds  in  small  numbers  on  iho 
coast  of  Norway,  but  not  from  Slavanger  northward,  and  on 
the  Uovre  Fjeld  Mountains.*  It  prefers  rivers  to  lakes, 
particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  falls  and  rapids.  The 
Laps  and  settlers  place  boxes,  with  an  entrance-hole,  in  the 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  which  the 
Golden-eye  lays  its  eggs.  Although  the  birds  are  always 
robbed  of  tbeir  eggs,  they  gain  nothing  by  experience,  but 
seeni  to  have  such  a  predilection  for  holes  in  trees  that  if 
Boch  cavities  are  to  he  found,  artificial  or  natural,  they 
always  appear  to  prefer  them  to  any  other  locality.  The 
Golden-eye  seems  never  to  be  driven  from  the  north  except 
by  the  waters  freezing  up.  During  the  long  and  dreadful 
winter  of  1837,  the  Golden-eyoa  did  not  altogether  migrate  ; 
in  the  streams  at  Trolbattan,  under  the  falls,  and  at  various 
rapids  and  open  parts  of  the  rivers,  they  were,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  all  the  winter,  in  company  with  the  Goosander, 
while  ail  the  Ducks,  Mallards,  and  Wigeons  were  starved 
to  death  and  found  dead  upon  the  ice.  There  have  been 
speculations  and  opinions  as  to  the  mode  the  Golden-eye 
adopts  to  carry  its  yonug  down  from  the  holes  of  the  trees 
in  which  they  are  hatched,  which  are  frequently  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
water.  That  the  bird  does  transport  them  is  beyond  doubt. 
There  is,  I  believe,  but  one  person  who  has  ever  actually 
witnessed  the  manner :  Nilason  was  not  aware  of  it.  The 
Laps,  whom  I  frequently  interrogated,  were  also  ignorant, 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  the  bird  carrying  them.  The 
clergyman,  however,  at  Qoickiock,  in  Lulean  Lapmark,  near 
the  source  of  that  chain  of  vast  lakes  whence  the  Lulean 
river  flows,  was  once  a  witness,  Contrary  to  the  general 
character  of  the  Lap  clergymen  in  Lapland,  this  gentleman, 
with  little  to  employ  him,  took  a  great  interest  in  natural 
history  and  botany.     While  botanizing  by  the  side  of  the 

*  [lU  hreediog- range  ii  now  known  lo  be  more  exMstiva  ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Chnpman 
(rood  It*  DcM  neu-  PhIidU  ia  l^ii1«ii<},  D«arty  kI  Die  Totli  ptriillst,  *hm  thu 
tr«e«  "er*  bsrJIj  large  eaongh  M  prDTide  k  hole  for  ill  oompatinn.— E^,1 
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lake  near  Qaickiock,  where  Golden-eyes  breed  in  great 
numbers,  be  saw  a  Golden-eye  drop  into  the  water,  and  at 
the  Bame  instant  a  young  one  appeared;  after  watching 
some  time,  and  seeing  the  bird  fly  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  nest  five  times,  he  was  enabled  to  make  out  that 
the  young  bird  was  held  under  the  bill,  but  supported  by 
the  neck  of  the  parent." 

The  Golden-eye  is  said  to  nest  irregularly  in  Holstein, 
Mark  Brandenberg,  and  some  parts  of  north-eastern  Ger- 
many ;  becoming  more  plentiful  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and 
a  regular  and  numerous  breeding  species  in  Russia  down 
to  about  58^  N.  lat.  Over  temperate  Europe  it  occurs  on 
migration,  both  on  the  inland  waters  and  along  the  coast; 
but  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean,  except  in  Bevere  winters,  and  very  uncommon 
on  the  coast  of  Noi-th  Africa.  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not 
unfrequent  during  the  cold  season  ;  and  eastward  it  is  found 
on  the  Caspian  ;  in  Afghanistan ;  on  the  elevated  lakes  of 
the  Pamir,  Eashgaria,  and  Mongolia  (up  to  10,000  feet)  ; 
and  across  Northern  Siberia  to  the  Pacific.  It  remains  in 
the  north  as  long  as  it  can  find  open  water,  visiting  on 
migration  Japan,  and  China  as  far  south  as  Amoy ;  in 
India  it  has  been  obtained  in  Siud,  and  once  near  Lucknow. 

Throughout  North  America — breeding  from  the  State  of 
Maine  northwards,  and  migrating  as  far  south  as  Cuba  in 
winter — is  found  a  race  which,  according  to  the  American 
naturalists,  is  constantly  and  considerably  larger  than  our 
bird,  and  which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Clanguhi 
glaucion  americana.  They  are  unable  to  detect  any  differ- 
ence in  coloration. 

As  already  stated,  the  Golden-eye  makes  its  nest  in  a 
hollow  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  boxes  provided  by  the  natives, 
called  *  holkar  '  by  the  Swedes  and  *  pontto  '  by  the  Finns. 
Messrs.  Hewitson  and  Hancock,  when  in  Norway,  examined 
a  nest  in  a  tree,  in  a  hole  lately  occupied  by  a  Wood- 
pecker, at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground ;  but  though  the  aperture  inside  was  about  a  foot  in 
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diameter,  und  lined  with  the  soft  down  i>f  the  hird,  the 
external  opening  was  so  small  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
hand  could  be  inserted.  The  eggs  laid  bj  the  same  female 
are  said  to  varj  in  number  accordiug  to  the  age  of  the  bird, 
the  old  ones  laying  fewer,  but  finer  and  larger  eggs,  than  the 
younger  ones  ;  but  where  more  tban  ten  or  twelve  are  found 
in  the  same  nest — and  up  to  nineteen  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Dresser — it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  another  female 
contributed.  The  colour  when  fresh  is  often  a  very  bright 
green  or  bluish-green ;  average  measurements  of  the  egg, 
•2-4  by  1-6  in. 

The  Ornithological  Society  of  Loudon  retained  a  female 
Qolden-eye  on  the  lake  in  St.  James's  Park  for  two  years, 
where  she  associated  constantly  with  a  male  Smew ;  and 
in  'laia,'  1829,  p.  400,  Mr.  Eimbeck  describes  an  appareut 
hybrid  between  a  male  Golden -eye  and  a  female  Smew. 
Althoagh  kept  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  since  1832, 
Golden-eyes  have  not  been  known  to  breed  there,  either 
infer  se  or  with  other  species.  G,  St,  Uilaire  has  described 
the  hybrid  offspring  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  Golden- 
eye  and  the  American  Wood  Duck, 

Sir  K.  Pujne-Gallwey  says  that  Golden-eyes  are  always 
wary  birds,  seldom  paddling  away  from  a  punt,  but  rising  at 
a  long  distance  when  pursued.  They  do  not  &wim  low  and 
buried,  like  Scaup  and  Pochard,  on  any  occasion,  except 
when  wounded ;  and  they  frequently,  especially  in  windy 
weather,  fly  restlessly  to  and  fio.  The  wings  being  short 
and  stiff  in  proportion  to  the  w«ight  and  size  of  the  bird, 
are  beaten  so  quickly  as  to  produce  a  distinct  whistling 
sound,  whence  the  names  of  '  Rattle-wing '  and  '  Whistler.' 
On  rising  from  a  dire,  the  Gulden-eye  seema  to  have  the 
power  of  taking  wing  with  the  impetus  of  the  upward 
movement,  without  tarrying  a  few  secondti  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  recover  breath. 

The  adult  male  in  winter  and  spring  has  the  bill  bluish- 
black;  the  irides  golden -yellow ;  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  a  roundish  white  patch;  head,  and  sides  of  the 
neck,  rich  glosHy  green,  the  feathers  on  the  occiput  a  littlo 
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elongated ;  chin  and  throat  black ;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
all  round  white ;  middle  line  of  the  back  and  the  romp 
blnish-black ;  tail-feathers  greyish-black;  point  of  wing 
black ;  both  sets  of  wing-coverts  black  at  the  base,  white  at 
the  end ;  primaries  and  inner  secondaries  black ;  the  rest  of 
the  secondaries  and  the  scapulars  white,  the  latter  edged 
with  black ;  breast,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
flanks  and  thighs  dull  greyish-black ;  legs  and  toes  yellow, 
the  connecting  membranes  black.  In  summer,  after  the 
female  has  begun  to  sit,  the  male  assumes  a  plumage  very 
similar  to  hers,  but  there  is  generally  a  little  white  showing 
at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  wing-coverts  remain  white. 
The  whole  length  nineteen  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  wing  nine  inches. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  the  bill 
bro\^iiish-black  at  the  base,  orange-brown  towards  the  point ; 
the  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  all  round,  hair-brown, 
below  this  a  broad  collar  of  white ;  lower  part  of  neck, 
back,  rump,  and  tail-feathers  greyish-black,  edged  with 
bluish-grey  ;  smaller  wing-coverts  edged  with  white ;  secon- 
daries and  greater  coverts  white  ;  primaries  dusky ;  breast 
and  belly  greyish-white  ;  sides,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts 
mottled  with  gi*eyish-black ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes 
as  in  the  males. 

Young  birds,  for  the  first  few  months,  resemble  the 
female,  but  young  males  beginning  to  assume  their  proper 
colours,  have  the  brown  of  the  head  darker ;  the  occipital 
feathers  slightly  elongated,  causing  the  head  to  appear 
bushy  and  large ;  the  white  colour  on  the  wings  occupies 
more  surface,  and  being  purer  in  its  tint,  is  more  conspicu- 
ous ;  the  scapulars  exhibit  some  white  lines ;  the  back  is 
darker,  almost  black ;  and  the  male  is  altogether  larger  in 
size.  In  this  state  it  has  been  called  the  Morillon,  and  was 
considered,  for  a  time,  a  species  distinct  from  the  Golden- 
eye,  but  repeated  examinations  of  the  internal  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  organ  of  voice,  have  proved  it  to  be  the  young. 
Young  males  show  the  commencement  of  the  white  patch 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  by  the  end  of  December, 
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by  which  tune  tliG  head  and  neck  show  a  great  deal  of  dark 
green. 

The  downy  neBtUsg  is  deep  aooty-brown  on  the  npper 
half  of  the  head,  hind  neeJt,  aud  rest  of  upper  parts;  & 
few  white  raarkinga  near  the  junction  of  the  pinions,  and 
a  spot  of  white  on  the  nimp  behind  each  thigh;  chin  and 
throat  pure  white,  followed  by  a  dusky-brown  collar;  under 
parts  greyish -white,  mottled  with  brown  on  the  flanks. 

The  trachea  of  this  species  is  singular  in  its  form,  diifer- 
ing  from  the  character  of  those  of  the  Docks  in  general, 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Merganseri^, 
both  in  the  tube  and  in  the  labyrinth.  The  length  is  about 
nine  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  half  of  the  tube 
equal  in  size,  aud  small ;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  half,  the  tube  is  dilated  to  four  times  the  previous 
size,  and  the  rings  are  so  arranged  bb  to  lie  dat  upon  each 
other.  The  last,  or  fourth,  portion  again  coutracts  till  it 
enda  in  the  labyi-iuth,  of  which  the  vignette  below  represents 
the  surface  nearest  the  hack  of  the  bird.  The  bronchial 
tubes  are  ohserveil  to  be  uneqnal  in  length,  to  compensate 
for  the  obliquity  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  labyrinth, 
which,  as  usual,  is  made  up  partly  of  bone  and  partly  of 
membrane.  The  voice  is  said  to  be  very  loud:  whence, 
or  from  the  noise  of  the  flight,  the  name  clanfiiiUi. 


Clangcla  albeola  (Linntens"). 
BUFFEL-HEADED    DUCK. 

Faligiiia  albeola. 


This  American  epeciee  was  incladed  by  Donovan  in  liis  i 
'British  Birds'  (vol.  10,  pi.  226),  concluded  in  1819,  but  I 
without  mention  of  the  authority  on  which  it  was  given,  or  1 
any  record  of  the  place  of  capture.  In  the  winter  of  1830,  J 
or  about  that  time,  a  male  was  shot  near  Yarmouth,  ial 
Norfolk,  which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  I 
Stephen  Miller,  and  subsequently  into  that  of  Mr.  Bisingf  J 
of  Horsey.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  the  then  curator  of  the  4 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Margate  sent  word  to  ths  j 
Author  that  during  a  recent  visit  to  Orkney,  he  had  there  1 
•   Anni  Alhml-.  Linnn'us,  Sjst.  NbL  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  ISn  (1766). 
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olitdiued  a  Buffel-lieaded  Dnck,  which  was  intended  for  the 
Margate  Museum  :  a  statement  true  in  a  way,  for  he  had 
bought  it  of  the  late  R.  Dunn,  of  Stromneas,  whose  son 
informed  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  that  the  specimen  was 
not  procured  in  Britain,  or  even  in  Europe  t  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Ecv.  W.  Hore,  of  Barnataple,  is  a  specimen  said 
to  have  heen  shot  near  Devonport  in  1841,  but  Mr.  Gatcombe 
informs  the  Editor  that  it  came  from  the  late  Di',  Tripe  of 
Devonport,  whose  collection  contained  several  American 
birds,  and  a  mistake  is  therefore  not  impossible.  In  the 
'  British  '  collection  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  is  a 
specimen  cited  hy  J.  E.  Gray  as  "  Norfolk :  from  Mr. 
Hubbard's  collection,"  without  further  details,  Mr.  Robert 
Gray  says,  in  hia  ■  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland '  (p.  S96), 
"  Mr.  Angas  showed  me  a  beautiful  male  which  was  shot  on 
the  Loch  of  Loriston,  Aberdeenshire,  in  .Taiiuary  1865;  and 
Mr.  Edward  of  Banff  showed  me  a  specimen — also  a  male 
— shot  many  years  ago  in  the  Loch  of  Strathbeg,  and  placed 
in  the  Banff  Museum  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  minister  of 
Monquhitter."  Lastly,  a.  mature  male,  shot  in  the  winter  of 
1864-65  near  Bridlington,  Yorkshire  (Zool.  p,  9659).  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Wbitaker  of  Rainworth. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  authentic  records  of  the 
occurrence  of  tbo  Buft'el-headed  Duck  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Continent.  In  Greenland,  according  to  Reinhardt,  a  female 
example  was  obtained  at  Godthaah  about  1830.  This  species 
has  long  been  well  known  to  the  naturalists  of  North 
America.  Audubon  says  that  "during  autumn  and  winter 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  frequent- 
ing the  sea-shore,  rivers,  and  lakes.  It  feeds  on  shell-fish, 
shrimps,  and  marine  plants,  particularly  the  species  of  laver 
named  UIra  lactuea,  and  the  bird  being  generally  very  fat, 
one  of  its  common  names  is  '  Biitterbox '  [or  '  Butter-ball  *]  ; 
it  is  also  called  'Spirit  Duck,'  and  'Conjuror,'  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  escapes  by  diving  suddenly  at  the  flash 
of  a  gun,  or  the  twang  of  a  bowstring.  The  Buffel-headed 
Duck  is  a  very  hardy  bird,  for  it  remains  during  estremely 
cold  weather  on  the  Ohio,  when  the  river  is  thickly  covered 
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with  floating  ice,  among  which  it  is  seen  diving  almost  con- 
stantly in  search  of  food.  When  the  river  is  frozen  over 
they  seek  the  head  waters  of  the  rapid  streams,  in  the 
tnrbalent  eddies  of  which  they  find  abundance  of  prey. 
Possessed  of  a  feeling  of  security  arising  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  can  dive,  they  often  allow  yoa  to  go  quite 
near  them,  though  they  will  then  watch  every  motion,  and 
at  the  snap  of  your  gun,  or  on  its  being  discharged,  dis- 
appear with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  and,  perhaps,  as 
quickly  rise  again  within  a  few  yards,  as  if  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  their  alarm.  When  these  birds  return  to  us  from 
the  north,  the  number  of  the  young  so  much  exceeds  that 
of  the  old,  that  to  find  males  in  full  plumage  is  much  more 
uncommon  than  toward  the  time  of  their  departure,  when 
I  have  thought  the  males  as  numerous  as  the  females. 
Although  at  times  they  are  very  fat,  their  flesh  is  fishy  and 
disagreeable  ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  offered  for  sale  in 
our  markets.  The  note  is  a  mere  croak,  much  resembUng 
that  of  the  Golden-eye,  but  not  so  loud."  The  migrations 
of  this  species  extend  to  the  Bermudas,  Texas,  Mexico  and 
Cuba. 

The  breeding-range  of  the  Buffel-headed  Duck  extends 
throughout  the  Fur  Countries  and  the  northern  portions  of 
America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  far  south  as  the 
State  of  Maine.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  nest  is, 
like  that  of  the  previous  species,  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  and  lined  with  down.  One  found  by  Mr.  Lockhart  on 
the  Yukon  river  was  in  the  hollow  of  a  poplar-tree,  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  con- 
tained ten  eggs ;  their  colour  was  of  an  ivory-white  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  green  ;  measurements  2  by  l*/>  in.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Stark  describes  a  nest  from  which  he  shot  the  bird,  od 
the  27th  of  May,  1882,  in  West  Minnesota,  as  situated  in 
a  hole  of  an  oak-tree,  the  hollow  being  only  a  few  inches 
deep  and  partly  filled  with  decayed  wood,  on  which  lay  eight 
eggs  nearly  buried  in  down.  The  stomach  of  the  Duck  was 
crammed  with  small  red  worms. 

In   the  adult  male  tlie  bill  is  bluish-black,  narrow,  and 
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small ;  irides  bazel ;  furohead,  lore,  ubin,  throat,  and  sides 
of  tLo  neck,  blaisli-black,  tinged  with  rich  purple  and 
green;  behind  the  eye,  on  the  ear-coverts,  and  tbence 
upwards  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  backwards  to  the 
occiput,  a  triangular  patch  of  pure  white ;  the  feathers  of 
the  head  elongated,  forming  a  crest  which  is  elevated  ut 
pleasure  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  white ;  back,  rump,  and 
inner  secondaries  black ;  other  secondaries,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverta  white;  primaries  greyish -black ;  tail-coverta 
and  tail-feathers  pale  ash-grey ;  breast,  belly,  and  all  the 
ander  surface  of  the  body  white  ;  legs,  toes,  and  membraiiea 
fiillow.  Whole  length  fifteen  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather  sis  inches  and 
three-quarters. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male  ;  the  head  and  neck 
ash-brown,  with  a  patch  of  white  behind  the  eye;  upper 
part  of  the  back  greyish-brown,  lower  part  black  ;  wing- 
coverts,  primaries,  and  inner  secondaries  dark  greyish- 
brown  ;  outer  secondaries  white  ;  tail  ash-grey  ;  breast  and 
belly  dull  white ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  greyish-white  ; 
legs  and  toes  bluish-black;  whole  length  thirteen  inches; 
wing  six  inches  and  one-quarter.  Young  males  in  the  first 
autumn  resemble  females. 

The  trachea,  described  by  Audubon,  "  is  five  inches  long, 
much  flattened,  its  rings  uuossified,  its  diameter  at  the  top 
two  lines  and  three-quarters,  towards  the  lower  part  three 
lines,  having  scarcely  any  appearance  of  dilatation  at  the 
part  which  is  so  excessively  enlarged  in  the  Golden-eyed 
Duck,  which,  in  form  and  habits,  is  yet  very  closely  allied." 

The  specimens  from  which  the  figure  and  descriptions 
here  given  were  derived,  were  obligingly  lent  to  the  Author 
for  use  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  of  Safi'ron 
Walden. 


Habelda  oucialib  (Lim 

THE   LONG-TAILED   DUCK. 

Fidiguia  gladalig. 

HiltlLDi,  Sltphemf, — Bill  much  ahorUr  tbui  tbe  bend,  iu  oatlinei  l&perincil 
npidly  lo  the  tip,  vfaUh  in  oceii(iiod  by  tiie  broai),  prominently  decnrred  luil ;  :| 
UmellK  slightlj  eipowd  along  tbe  gspe-liae ;  Doatrils  oblong,  rab-buaL  I 
PrntberiDg  at  tbe  base  uf  tbe  bill  formiDg  an  oblique  line,  adnndsg  larthcib  I 
(brwirJ  OD  the  forehead,  iDcl  Bcarcelj  internip(«d  bjr  the  re  enliaiit  angl 
prominent  in  moat  DoefeB.  Wings  ratljer  aboit,  pointed  ;  Bcupolara  louch  c 
gHted  and  [AnMolate  in  tbe  ailalt  tnale.  Tail  of  fourteen  featbera,  short  and  I 
griuloaUd,  the  two  ccntnl  fnthen  in  the  ndult  male  very  long  and  tAperinfr  T 
Leg!  siiort,  placeii  far  bock  ;  bind  toe  small,  but  brosdlj  lobcd. 

This  fipecies,  remarkable  for  the  great  diversity  in  the  I 
appearance  of  its  plumage,  depending  on  ago,  sex,  or  tbe*l 
season  of  the  year,  ift  an  aatumn  and  winter  visitor  to  the  I 
British  shores.  The  appearance  of  the  Long-tailed  Dack,l 
in  the  south  and  south-west  of  England  is  uncommon  and  1 

•   Aaai  glacialii:  L!nii*oB,  Sj-.t.  Nat.  Bd.  12,  \.  p.  203  (I7«). 
+  Sbaw'n  Hen.  Zool,  xii,  pt.  ii.  p.  175  (ISil), 
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indicative  of  severe  weather  in  t!ie  north ;  and  the  examples 
obtained  are,  for  the  most  part,  young  birds  of  the  previous 
season.  lu  Cornwall  it  is  extromely  rare ;  somewhat  less  so 
in  South  Devon ;  and  specimens  have  been  killed  on  the 
(.■ousts  of  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk.  In  the  two  Idtter,  adult  males  have  occasion- 
ally been  observed  and  obtained ;  but  they  may  he  considered 
aa  very  rare  to  the  south  of  Plamborough  Head,  iu  York- 
shire ;  although  young  birds  are  not  uncommon  along  tlie 
east  coast  from  Norfolk  northwards.  Long-tailed  Ducks  are 
most  frequently  found  in  sheltered  bays  or  estuaries  ;  but 
they  are  occasionally  taken  on  inland  waters,  and  Mr.  W. 
Borrer  sent  the  Author  notico  of  an  adult  male  killed  in 
Huntingdonshire  in  January  1838,  On  the  coasts  of  Wales 
and  the  north-west  of  England  this  species  is  of  irregular 


Iu  Scotland  the  Long-tailed  Dnck  is  described  by  Mr.  R. 
Gray  aa  a  familiar  winter  visitor,  being  distributed  in  small 
flocks  off  shore  from  Berwickshire  to  Caithness;  and  on  the 
west  side  it  is  very  common  in  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides, 
althongh  of  uncertain  occurrence  south  of  the  latter.  In 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  where  small  flocks  arrive  early 
in  October,  remaining  till  April,  this  species  is  to  be  met 
with  on  all  the  inlets  or  vocs;  and,  from  the  loud  musical 
note  of  the  male,  it  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  *  Calloo.' 
Although  proof  is  wanting,  the  Editor  has  little  doubt  that  it 
breeds  on  some  of  the  unfrequented  lochs  of  Yell,  and  he 
observed  it  in  Soramervoe  in  July  1879.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland  it  is  rarely  soon,  but  on  the  west  it  is  less 
scarce,  and  in  the  north  its  appearance,  although  irregular, 
is  not  unfrequent. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  few  pairs  remain  to  nest  in  the 
Feeroes ;  and  in  Iceland  it  breeds  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  notes  of  the  late  ^Ir.  Richard  Dann,  in  reference  to  thia 
species  in  Scandinavia,  are  as  follows: — "The  Long-tailed 
Ducks  are  very  numerous  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  during  the  winter,  hut  are  seen  in  greatest  nnmberfi 
off  the  coast  of  Scona.     Towards  the  middle  of  March  they 
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begin  to  draw  north,  and  by  the  latter  end  of  May  appear  in 
vast  nambers  on  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the  mountain- 
range  which  divides  Finmark  from  Swedish  Lapland.  As 
the  season  advances  they  take  themselves  to  the  more 
elevated  and  smaller  lakes,  bat  in  Lapland  are  not  generally 
fonnd  within  the  range  of  the  dwarf-birch.  In  the  Dovre 
Fjeld,  a  few  straggling  pairs  make  their  appearance  and 
breed.  They  arrived  the  last  week  in  May,  on  the  lakes 
and  swamps  within  the  range  of  the  birch,  and  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers  until  the  14th  of  June,  when  I  lost 
sight  of  them  on  the  lakes  where  they  had  been  most 
abundant.  On  ascending,  however,  to  the  small  lakes  in 
the  valleys  still  higher  up  the  mountains,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion where  the  creeping-birch  and  dwarf-willow  can  only 
vegetate,  I  again  found  them  in  pairs  the  last  week  in  June ; 
the  ice  had  not  then  entirely  disappeared  on  these  lakes. 
In  July,  I  again  lost  sight  of  the  females,  but  frequently 
found,  and  shot  the  males  in  the  most  elevated  lakes  and 
small  pools  in  the  snow  mountains.  Those  I  shot  were 
filled  with  the  larvte  of  aquatic  insects."  The  Long-tailed 
Duck  breeds,  but  is  apparently  of  very  local  distribution,  in 
Spitsbergen ;  in  Novava  Zemlya,  however,  it  is  abundant ; 
and  in  Bussia  it  breeds  throughout  the  northern  districts, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ural.  In  winter  it  is  numerous  in 
the  Baltic ;  its  migrations  extending  to  the  coasts  of  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  occasionally  to  the 
inland  waters  of  Central  Europe.  From  time  to  time  ex- 
amples have  been  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone ; 
along  the  Biviera  ;  on  the  Italian  lakes ;  and  in  the  province 
of  Yenetia ;  but  its  occurrence  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  not  yet  been  recorded. 

In  Asia  the  Long-tailed  Duck  breeds  throughout  the 
northern  portions  of  Siberia;  and  it  appears  to  pass  the 
winter  from  Lake  Baikal  southward  to  Northern  China  and 
Japan.  In  North  America  it  is  abundant  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Alaska,  and  the  whole  of  the  Arctic  regions  as  far 
as  Greenland  :  migrating  to  the  coast  of  California  on  the 
west,  and  to  the  Chesapeake  on  the  cast,  where  it  is  known 
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bj  the  names  of  '  South- southerly,'  and  '  Old  Squaw,'  Irom 
its  gabbling  nute. 

The  nest  of  the  Long-tailed  Duck  is  generally  placed 
among  low  biiBhes  by  the  edge  of  fresh  water,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  sterna  of  gi'ass  with  a  thick  lining  of  down, 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Eider.  The  eggs,  of  a  some- 
what elongated  oval  form,  are  of  a  pale  greenish- grey,  and 
measure  about  2*1  by  1-45  in.  On  a  small  flat  island 
in  Lake  My-vatn,  Ireland,  Mestirs.  Shepherd  and  Upcher 
counted  more  than  twenty  nests,  and  obserred  a  Long- 
tailed  Duck  and  a  Scaup  sitting  together  on  one  which  con- 
tained several  eggs  of  the  two  species. 

The  food  of  this  Duck  consistti  of  small  mollusks,  crus- 
taceans, fish,  marine  insects,  aud  fresh-water  insects  in 
summer;  its  flesh  is  coarse,  hard,  and  fishy.  Mr.  Seebohm 
says  that  this  bird  is  decidedly  of  n  quarrelsome  disposition, 
and  he  frequently  saw  it  fighting  with  its  fellows,  both  on 
the  wing  and  on  the  water.  The  loud  and  peculiar  note  of 
the  male  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  adult  male  in  winter,  and  spring  nuptial  plumage,  has 
the  nail,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  bill  block,  the  inter- 
mediate portion  pale  rose-colonr  when  fresh,  drying  in  a 
few  hours  to  a  reddish-brown ;  the  irides  varying  from 
yellow  to  hazel  and  red ;  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverts,  includ- 
ing the  space  round  the  eye,  brownish-buff ;  below  this  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  an  oval  patch  of  dark  brown,  inclining 
to  chest  nut- brown  at  the  lower  margin  ;  forehead,  top  of  the 
head,  back,  and  front  of  tbe  neck,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  all  round,  below  the  dark  brown  patch,  pure  while  ; 
the  middle  line  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  elongated  tail- 
feathers  nearly  black;  scapulars,  inner  secondaries,  and 
short  ontside  tail-featbers  white  ;  wing-coverts  and  primaries 
dark  brownish -black ;  the  secondaries  red  dish -brown ;  the 
whole  of  the  breast  black ;  belly,  sides,  flanks,  vent,  and 
under  tait-coverts  while;  legs  and  toes  pale  bluisb-load 
colour,  the  webs  almost  black.  The  whole  length,  without 
including  tbe  elongated  tail-featbers,  which  are  sometimes 
nine  inches  long,  is  seventeen  inches  :  to  tbe  end  of  the 
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long  tail-featliors  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches;  from 
the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing  to  end  of  the  longest  primary 
nine  inches ;  the  first  and  second  quill-featbors  nearly  equal 
anil  the  longest  in  the  wiug. 

The  winter  plumage  is  generally  perfected  by  the  middle 
of  October  :  the  summer  plumage  is  assumed  by  the  end  of 
May,  and  at  that  time  only  the  space  around  the  eye  ia  pale 
buff,  mixed  with  a  little  white ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  breast  black ;  the  scapularB 
and  tertials  black,  each  feather  with  a  broad  edge  of  rufona- 
brown  ;  belly,  and  under  enrface  of  the  body  white,  as  utj 
winter;  bill,  irides,  and  legs  the  same.  ^ 

A  male  killed  while  intermediate,  or  in  change  withi 
reference  to  the  two  states  of  plumage  described,  bad  the 
forehead  black ;  top  of  the  head  and  the  occiput  white ; 
checks  browuish-bufT ;  all  the  neck  mottled  with  black  and 
white ;  scapulars  and  inner  secondaries  white  at  the  base, 
black  in  the  centre,  and  reddish-brown  on  the  margin ; 
secondaries  distinguished  from  the  coverts  and  primaries  by 
their  lighter  rcddiBh-browu  colour.  J 

Females  have  the  forehead,  crown,  and  bock  of  the  neck^ 
dark  brown  ;  the  lore,  or  space  between  the  base  of  the  biU^ 
and  the  eye,  the  ear-coverte,  and  sides  of  the  neck  greyish- 
white  ;  below  the  ear-coverts,  on  both  sides,  a  patch  of 
brown ;  all  the  back  and  wings  dark  hrowu  ;  primaries  and 
tail-feathers  almost  black  ;  neck,  in  front,  light  brown, 
clouded  with  darker  bi-own ;  breast,  belly,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white  ;  thighs  and  flanks  pale  ash-brown.  Females 
measure  about  sixteen  incties  in  length,  and  do  not  assume 
the  white  scapulars  or  the  elongated  tail-feathers. 

Young  birds  for  the  first  twelve  months  resemble  the 
females.  Youug  males  in  their  first  winter  may  be  distin- 
guished from  young  females  by  being  a  little  larger  in  size, 
and  in  having  the  brown  and  the  white  parts  about  the  head 
and  neck  rather  more  pure  in  colour,  and  their  limits  better 
defined. 

The  Author  was  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Kichard  Dana 
for  the  use  of  a  beautiful  series  of  examples  of  this  speciea, 
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from  which  the  varioDa  descriptions  here  given  were 
derived. 

The  Author  saw  in  1845.  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hadgraft,  a  perfectly  white  example  of  this  species,  brought 
from  North  America. 

A  nestling  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bidwell,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Harvie-Brown  on  the  Petchoia,  is  of  a  very  dark  brown 
above,  with  n  smalt  light  patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill  on 
each  side,  and  another  round  each  eye  ;  under  parts  greyish- 
white,  with  a  small  brownish  collar ;  bill  very  bioad  and 
short. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  is  about  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  very  singular  in  its  structure.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  five  window-like  apertures,  as  well  as  the  kidney- 
shaped  tympanum,  are  closed  by  a  delicate  membrane.  The 
vignette  exhibits  this  curious  structure  in  two  points  of 
view.  The  windpipe  of  the  fenaale  is  of  the  common  or 
ordinary  form. 
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THE   HARLEQUIN   DUCK. 
Fuligula  histrionica. 

Coeuonsni.,  Saup-i: — BiJ]  rstlior  abort,  cDDvorging  ispiillj  to 
is  oocnpied  bj  ■  Urge  df  cgrveil  oail ;  a  ■mull  lobe  on  etek  aido  It  the  bus  of 
tbo  upper  mantlibla  ;  Imiiellie  concealed  ;  tioiilrlls  oblong,  modiaii.  Wing  short. 
potnteci,  the  first  uid  bgcouij  qalll-featborg  De&rl;  equal  in  length.  Tnil  of 
fourteen  rather  pointed  feathers,  uiuch  graduated.  Legs  ehort,  and  placed  II 
linek  ;  bind  toe  bJsnder,  with  x  large  lobe  ;  anterior  loei  tull;  w 

Thi8  haudsoniG  speuies,  called   Ihe  Harlequin,  from  I 
variety  of  the  colours  and   markiugB  in  the  male,  is  t 

'  Anai  Mtlricmiea  (loale.  No.  3S),  A.  miavta  (femair,  No.  3fl) 
Rjal.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  204  (1766}. 

1  (p.    4tt),    Comrnellii  (p.    190),    Kanp,  Natiirl.  Syi 
lO  other  iDcmber  ot  this  well  marked  genua. 
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of  the  rarest  of  stragglers  to  our  coasts.  Its  i 
in  the  British  Islands  was  first  recorded  by  Jamea  Sowerby, 
who  gave  colonred  illustrntiona  of  an  adult  male  and  a 
female  in  his  'British  Miscellany,'  pi.  6,  p.  11  (1806), 
stating  that  the  specimens  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his 
"  kind  friend  Lord  Seaforth,  who  procured  them  from  Scot- 
land." Montagu  subsequently  described  those  two  birds  in 
his  'Ornithological  Dictionary'  (1813).  Sowerby  adds, 
"Mr.  Simmons  gave  me  a  yonng  female  which  he  shot  in 
one  of  the  Orkneys."  Whether  the  two  former  birds  were 
really  killed  in  Scotland ;  or  whether  the  latter  was  really  a 
female  Harlequin  and  not  a  yonng  Long-tailed  Duck,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  may  be  briefly  remarked,  that 
all  the  young  or  female  '  Hurleqiiius  '  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  recorded,  have  been  proved,  where  proof  was 
possible,  to  be  Long-tailed  Dncks.  Those  desirons  of  details 
may  consult  Prof.  Newion's  remarks  in  '  The  Ibis,"  1859, 
pp.  162—166,  and  also  an  exliauative  criticism  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gumey,  jun,,  in  his  '  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,'  pp.  263—269. 
Even  examples  which  have  been  recorded  as  males  in  adult 
plumage,  have  proved  to  be  examples  of  the  American  Wood 
Duck  or  some  other  species.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  those  which  Mr,  J.  J.  Briggs  described  as  having  bred, 
in  captivity,  at  Melbonrne  in  Derbyshire :  a  statement  unfor- 
tunately accepted  and  published  in  the  3rd  Edition  by  the 
Author,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Harlequin  Dnck  was 
limited.  Major  W,  Itoss  King  Btates  that  he  shot  a  male 
in  good  plumage  in  1858,  at  Buchau  in  Aberdeenshire,  after 
several  days'  storm  from  the  north-east ;  but,  although 
stuffed  at  the  time,  the  bird  was  snbaequentiy  thrown  away. 
The  only  authentic  example  known  to  the  Editor  is  a  male 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  of  Rainworth,  which 
was  rescued  by  Mr,  Boborts,  of  Scarborough,  from  some 
fishermen  who  had  found  it  dead  on  the  shore  at  Filey,  and 
were  throwing  it  into  the  water  for  a  dog  to  retrieve,  in  the 
autumn  of  1662. 

There  are  no  authenticated  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  Harlequin  Dnck  on  any  part  nf  the  Continent ;  but  there 
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is  a  mule  in  the  Upsala  cullectioD,  supposed  to  h&ve  been  * 
obtained  somewhere  on  the  StvediBh  coast,  and  a  mule  in  the  { 
Bamberg  Museum,  said  to  h&ve  been  shot  in  Tyrol  in  1852. 
If  the  notes  of  Mr.  Heuke,  pnbliahed  by  Mr.  Seehohm,  ai-e   | 
to  l>e  received  implicitly,  then  "the  Harlequin  Dnck  is  a 
rare   summer  yisitor"   to    the    neighbourhood  of  Archangel    I 
(Ibia,  1892,  p.  384) ;  but  there  is  no  confirmatory  evidence 
of  this,  or  of  the  old  statement  that  this  Duck  is  found  on 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,      It  has  not  been  observed  on 
Novaya   Zemlya,  nor  at  the   month  of  the  Petchora ;    '. 
Finsch  did  not  meet  with  it  on  the  Ob,  nor  Mr.  Seehohm 
on  the  Yenesei.     In  the  eastern  half  of  Asiatic  Siberia  it  ia  | 
found  on  the  waters  of  the   mountains  and  highlands,  from 
Lake  Baikal  and  the  Amoor  to  Kamtschatka,  the  Stanowoi  \ 
Mountaius,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  thence,  by  way  of  the   i 
Kuril  Islands,  we   trace   it    to   northern  Japan  in  winter. 
Crossing  Bering  Sea,  it  occurs  sparingly  in   the  breeding- 
season,  in  suitable  localities,  in  Alaska,  California  down  to  J 
the  upper   waters   of    the    Stanislaus   at   about  4000   feet 
elevation,  the  Fur  Countries  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
the  interior  of  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland ;  migrating  as  J 
far  south  as  the  Middle  States  in  winter.     In  Greenland  it  I 
has  been  observed  on  both  coasts :  principally  between  62*  1 
and  65"  N.  lat. 

Iceland  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  British  Islands  where  A 
the  Harlequin  Duck  is  to  be  found  ;   and  there  it  appears  to  | 
be  resident,  migrating  from  the  northern  to  the   southern  | 
districts  in  the  winter,     Mr.  Shepherd  observed  it  in  con- 
siderable  numbers  in   the    north-west  portion,  frequenting  | 
the  Laxa  and  other  rapid  streams,  and  making  its  nest  iQ  ' 
holes  in  the  banks ;  and  Dr.  Kruper  states  that  near  My- 
vatn  it  always  selects  holes  in  the  lava,  or  under  stones; 
the  eggs  being  buried  in  a  whitish  down.    In  Newfoundland, 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  was  assured  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Howley  and 
other  authorities  that  the  Harlequins,  which  are  there  called  ] 
'Lords,'  and  '  Ladies,'  made  their  nests  In  hollow  trees,  like  | 
the  Wood   Duck.     The  eggs  are  of  a  creamy  bufT-coloar ; 
average  measurements  2*2  by  1'7  in. 
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The  food  of  the  Harlequiu  consists  principally  of  small 
molluske,  crustaceans  and  marine  insects,  in  winter  ;  and  in 
summer  Mr.  L.  Belding  found  the  crop  and  gizzard  of  one 
he  dissected  full  of  insects,  partly  the  caddis-fly,  without 
any  remains  of  fish,  although  the  bird  was  shot  in  a  tront 
stream.  He  also  states  that  "  these  birds,  youug  and  old, 
tumble  over  and  through  rapids  and  cascades  iu  an  astonish- 
ing manner."     It  is  said  to  be  a  remarkably  silent  Duck, 

The  adult  male  has  the  bill  bluiah-black ;  the  irides 
orauge ;  from  the  centre  of  the  base  of  tho  bill  over  the 
crown  to  the  occiput,  a  black  streak  margined  at  first  with 
white  and  afterwards  with  chestnut  on  each  side;  behind 
each  eye  a  patch  of  white,  followed,  lower  down,  by  a  broader 
streak  of  white ;  at  the  base  of  the  bill  on  each  side  of  the 
black  streak,  a  broad  patch  of  white ;  rest  of  the  head,  throftt, 
and  neck  bluish-black,  down  to  an  imperfect  collar  of  white 
margined  with  black ;  lower  down,  in  a  line  with  the  carpal 
joint,  a  crescentic  half-band  of  broader  white  edged  with 
black;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  ramp,  bluish-black ;  primary 
quill-feathers  and  tail  dull  black  ;  scapulars  and  secondaries 
white;  front  of  neck  between  the  crescentic  bands  bluish- 
grey  ;  below  the  second  band  dusky-grey,  becoming  darker 
towards  the  vent  and  under  tnil-coverts,  which  are  bluish- 
black  ;  sides  of  the  body  and  flanks  chestnut ;  legs  and  toes 
blue,  the  membranes  darker.  Whole  length  seventeen 
inches;  wing,  from  the  bend,  eight  inches. 

The  female  ia  considerably  smaller  than  the  male,  and  of 
a  nearly  uniform  brown-colour  above,  but  mottled  on  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  on  the  breast  \tith  two  shades  of 
brown,  and  with  a  patch  of  more  or  less  pure  white  on  the 
forehead,  as  well  as  before  and  behind  the  eye ;  the  belly 
whitish.  The  whole  length  ia  fourteen  inches;  wing,  from 
the  carpal  joint,  seven  inches. 

Young  males  during  their  first  winter  are  like  the  females, 
but,  in  the  second  year,  according  to  Audubon,  "  are  greyish- 
brown  on  the  back  and  wings,  light  brownish-grey  beneath. 
The  bead  and  neck  are  of  a  dnll  leadeu-blue,  the  npper 
part  of  the  head  darker.     The  white  spot  before  the  eye  is 
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mottled  with  grey,  the  line  extending  over  the  eye  oliscure, 
and  the  cclginf;  of  the  occiput  faint  reddish -brown.  The 
two  white  marks  exist  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  bat  are 
merely  edged  with  darker  blue  ;  there  are  slight  indications 
of  the  white  collar,  and  the  Land  before  the  wing  is  marked, 
but  much  smaller  than  in  fhe  adult.  The  qnills  are  dark 
brown,  but  the  Becondaries  are  not  tipped  with  wbite,  of 
which  there  are  but  slight  indications  on  tlie  scapulars. 
The  upper  tail-coverts  are  blackish,  the  tail  bluish-grey, 
lighter  at  the  end.  The  bill  is  dusky;  the  feet  of  a  leaden 
tint.  The  male  in  the  third  year,  and  after  his  second 
moult,  has  greatly  improved  in  colouring,  althongh  the  tints 
are  not  nearly  so  pure  as  in  the  old  bird.  The  hind  part 
of  the  neck  is  still  brown,  as  are  the  wing-coverts;  the  sides 
are  dark  brownish -grey,  with  undulated  yellowish-red  bars. 
The  white  collar  is  not  yet  complete,  but  all  the  white  mark- 
ings on  the  neck  are  edged  with  black  ;  the  fore  part  of  the 
breast  is  dull  grey,  the  middle  yellowish -grey,  spotted  with 
bluish-grey.  The  white  bar  on  the  wing  is  still  wanting; 
the  rump  is  glossy  bluish-black,  the  tail  nearly  of  the  same 
tint." 

The  Author  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the 
windpipe  of  the  male  of  this  species,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Audubon  : — "  it  is  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  has  at 
fii-st  a  breadth  of  only  three  lines,  but  at  the  distance  of 
three-q nailers  of  an  inch,  enlarges  to  four  and  a  half  lines, 
and  so  continues  for  two  inches;  it  then  contracts  to  two 
and  a  half  lines,  and  again  at  the  lower  part  enlarges  to 
five  and  a  quarter  lines,  and  terminates  in  a  large  transverse 
bony  dilatation  or  tympanum,  of  which  the  length  is  seven 
and  a  half  lines,  the  breadth  one  inch  two  lines;  it  projects 
as  usual  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is  of  a  rounded  form." 
Illustrations  of  the  windpipes  of  both  male  and  female  birds 
are  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Newton's  paper  already  mentioned 
(Ibis,  1859,  p,  l(i2). 
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SoMiTEDU,  Boief.—BiW  ■wollen  and  elented  it  tho  bui  ;  tiUnding  qp  on 
tbfl  forehstd,  where  it  »  diniled  by  ml  elon^tted.  d««aeniliDg.  ■ngnlsr  projection 
nf  fcHlhen  down  the  aurfice.  Neatril*  launl,  or*!,  imalJ.  Legt  abort ;  feet  of 
tbree  anterior  toeii,  breatllj  webbed  ;  hind  toe  with  a  deeplf-lobated  nsmbraue. 
Wlnp  of  moderate  length,  with  the  Gnt  and  leooDd  quitl-lMthen  aab-equal. 
T>U  Ihorl,  of  fonrtfi^D  r«ibrra. 

Thk    Eider    Duck,  IIiourIi   iDdigcnous  to  some    of   the 
iiortbern  parts  of  Eugland,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Scot- 
tish Islands,  is  only  a  winter  visitor  to  the  southern  portions 
of  the  kingdom.     At  long  intervals  it  has  been  obtained  ou 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Hampshire ;  more 
frequently  off  Sussex  and  Kent ;   while  along  the  east  coast 
*  Anai  maliiMima.  LiniiB'iii,  Sjtt.  Nat.  Bd.  12,  i.  p.  IHR  (17^4). 
t  I*i*,  llltS,-i>,  504. 
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it  gradaallj'  becomen  commoner  to  the  northwardB;  the 
examples  obBerretl  being  principally  birds  of  the  year.  In 
North  am  berlsnd — the  only  English  county  in  which  it 
breeds — the  Eider  Duck  osed  to  nest  on  Coqnet  Island, 
near  Warkworth :  a  locality  abandoned  for  many  years 
owing  to  molestation,  bnt  the  Editor  believes  that  it  ia 
again  resorted  to  by  a  few  pairs.  On  the  Fame  Islands,  a 
little  further  north,  it  has  been  well  knon-n  as  a  breedii^ 
species  for  centuries,  and  from  the  circnmstance  of  its  nest- 
ing on  an  islet  once  the  abode  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  well  b8 
on  Holy  Island  or  Lindiafame,  eqnally  associated  with 
that  celebrated  Saint  of  the  north-country,  this  specioB 
has  been  called  St.  Cuthbert's  Duck.  To  the  west  side  of 
England  the  Eider  is  only  an  irregular  winter  visitant. 

In  Scotland  the  Eider  Duck  breeds  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  and,  probably,  where  suitable 
localities  present  themseWee,  along  the  whole  east  coast  ;  as 
it  certainly  does  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shetlands.  In 
Sutberlandshire,  it  is  of  sparing  and  local  distribution  daring 
the  breeding- season  ;  and  Sir  John  Campbell-Orde  informs 
the  Editor  that  in  North  Uist  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides  there  is  only  one  locality  in  which  a 
number  of  birds  nest  in  proximity.  About  Colonsayand, 
Islay  it  is  very  abnndant,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  breed  on'. 
the  mainland  of  Argjll,  Ayr,  or  Wigton.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  Eider  should  be  a  very  rare  visitor  to  the 
Irish  coast  ;  one  in  Belfast  Bay,  two  or  three  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Moy,  two  in  Ti-alee  Bay,  one  in  Cork  Harbour,  ancl 
one  in  Wexford,  being  all  the  examples  recorded  by  Sir 
Payne-Gallwey. 

The  Eider  Duck  occurs  irregularly  in  winter  on  the 
of  Northern  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  France ;  ; 
stragglers  have  been  obtained  on  the  inland  waters  of 
Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean  as  far  east  as 
head  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  home  must,  however,  be  sou) 
for  in  the  north.  It  breeds  in  the  Faroes,  Iceland,  ; 
Norway,  where  it  is  protected  by  law ;  and  northwardi 
can  be  traced  to  Spitaiiergen  (where  birds  are  on  the  average' 
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smaller),  and  Franz-Josef  Land.  It  nests  in  Novaja 
Zemlya,  but  eastward  it  seoms  doubtful  if  its  range  extends 
beyond  Cape  Chelyuskin,  for  Pallas's  statement  that  it  is 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  in  Eamtschatka  is 
nnconlirmed,  and  it  is  possible  that  be  may  have  mistaken 
for  it  a  larger  and  distinct  species,  Simaterin  i-.-nijirum,  the 
male  of  which  has  a  black  chevron  nndcr  the  chin.  Our 
Eider  is  found  in  Greenland,  as  far  north  as  Tbank-God 
Harbour,  in  81°  38'  N.  lat.,  and  westward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine  River  in  Arctic  America ;  but  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coast,  from  Labrador  to  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
it  is  replaced  in  summer  by  S.  dresger'i,  in  which  the  bill  is 
more  gibbous,  the  bare  space  behind  the  nostril  more  exten- 
Bive,  and  the  sickle-shaped  secondaries  are  more  developed. 
This  form  will  probably  be  exterminated  by  the  Indians  and 
fishermen  at  no  distant  date. 

The  breeding  of  the  Eider  Duck  under  the  protection 
afforded  to  it  in  Northern  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  valuable 
down  has  often  been  described.  Hewitsou  mentions  the 
Eiders  as  the  most  numerous  of  the  Ducks  breeding  on 
Bome  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  where  thoy 
are  strictly  preserved.  Upon  one  island  which  his  party 
visited  with  the  keeper,  the  females  were  sitting  in  great 
numbers,  and  were  so  perfectly  tame  and  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  the  latter,  that  some  of  them  would  even  allow 
him  to  stroke  them  on  the  back  with  his  hand.  Tbe  male 
birds  at  tbe  time  were  floating  about  in  hundreds  among  tbe 
islands,  giving  tbe  sea  a  lively  and  beautiful  appearance. 
A  fuller,  and  more  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shephei-d  in  his  book  on  tbe  North-west  Poninsula  of 
Iceland.  Although  the  nest  of  the  Eider  is  usually  at  no 
great  distance  from  tbe  water,  it  has  occasionally  been  found 
a  mile  or  two  inland,  and  also  nt  a  considerable  elevation. 
Major  Fcilden  states  that  he  has  taken  one  iu  the  Shet- 
lands,  placed  in  the  midst  of  knee-deep  heather,  at  least 
600  ft.  above  sea-level  ;  ajid  Miiller  mentious  having  found 
one  on  the  top  of  the  island  of  Hestoe,  at  on  altitude  of 
1000  to  1200  ft. 
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The   fullowing  account  of  the  breeding  of  the  Eider  at  | 
the  Fame  Islands  is  given  by  Selby  : — "  About  April  thef 
birds  are  aeen  assembling  in  groups  along  the  shores  of  the  | 
main    land,   from  whence   they   cross    over  to    the    islands 
early  in  May.     As  soon  as  the  females  begin  to  lay,  which 
is  usually  about  the  20th,  the  drakes  leave  them,  and  again 
spread   themselves  along  the  adjoining  coast.      The  usual 
number  of  eggs  is    five,  of  a  pale   asparagus  green,   and 
rather   large,   measariug   three   inches   in   length,   by   two 
inches  and  one   line  in   breadth.     The  neat  is  composed  of   , 
fine  sea-weed,  and  as  incubation  proceeds,  a  lining  of  down,  I 
plucked  by  the  bird  from  her    own   body,   is  added :   this  j 
increases  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  becomes  so  consider-  | 
able  in  quantity,  as  to  envelope  and  entirety  conceal  the  eggs  I 
from  view,  no  doubt  contributing  by  its  effect,  as  a  noncon' 
ductor  of  heat,  to  the  perfect  evolution  of  the  fcctus.     luca- 
bation  lasts  a  moutb.     The  food  of  the  Eider  consists  of  the 
young  of  the  different  muscles  that  cover  the  rocks,  and 
other  species  of  bivalves.     The  young  are  reared  nith  diffi- 
oulty  in  confinement,  and  being  very  bad  walkers,  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  accidents  in  the  poultry-yard.     Like  all  the  I 
Aniitidte    possessing   a   lohated   hind  toe,   they  dive  with  I 
facility,  and  remain  submerged  for  a  long  time." 

In  Iceland  each  nest  produces  au  average  of  one-sixth  I 
of  a  pound  of  down,  which  is  worth  from  12s.  to  ISs.  perl 
pound  ou  the  spot,  and  it  requires  about  l^lb.  to  i 
a  single  coverlet.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  taken  and  pickled  1 
for  winter  consumption,  only  a  few  being  left  to  hatch.1 
Eider  Ducks  are  easily  domesticated,  and  not  only  will  thejrl 
feed  freely  on  worms,  sings,  &c.,  but  they  also  devour  vorft*f 
ciously  the  raw  flesh  of  other  birds.  In  the  Zoolo^oal  ' 
Gardens,  broods  were  hatched  out  in  1841, 1848,  and  1849. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  dusky-green  ;  the  nail 
white ;  the  irides  brown ;  top  of  the  head  velvet-black ; 
lore  and  cheeks  white  ;  ear-coverts  and  occiput  pale  green ; 
back,  scapulars,  tcrtials,  point  of  wing,  and  smaller  win^- 
ooverts  white ;  greater  wing-coverts  black ;  primaries  and  ■ 
Beoondsries  dull  black;  inner  Becondaries  yellowish-i 
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elongated,  droopiag  ;  rump  black  ;  tail-feathers  dull  black  ; 
chin  and  upper  part  of  neck  in  front  white  ;  lower  part  of 
neck  pale  buff;  breast,  belly,  sides,  and  all  the  under 
surface  black,  cscept  a  white  patch  ou  the  flank;  legs, 
toes,  and  their  membranes  dusky-green.  The  whole  length 
is  twenty-iive  inches  ;  from  the  point  of  the  wing  to  the  end 
of  the  longest  quill-feather  eleven  inches. 

Young  males  of  the  Eider  are  at  flrst  like  the  adult 
female,  but  when  changing  In  their  first  winter  the  head 
and  neck  are  mottled  with  two  shades  of  dark  broH-n,  with 
a  Tew  white  feathers  appearing  through  in  difi'ereut  parts  ; 
lower  portion  of  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  mottled 
black  and  white ;  wing-coverts  aiid  itmer  secondaries  becom- 
ing white ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  black ;  legs  and  bill 
greenish- grey.  The  pure  white  colour  is  assumed  by  slow 
degrees,  and  the  appearance  of  adult  birds  is  not  attained 
till  the  third  winter. 

The  female  is  a  pale  rufona-brown,  varied  with  darker 
marks :  similar  to  bnt  less  ruddy  than  the  female  of  the 
King  Duck  hereafter  figured ;  the  qnill  and  tail-feathers  dull 
black. 

The  following  notes  in  reference  to  the  periodical  changes 
of  the  plumage  in  old  and  yoang  Eider  Ducka,  were  sup- 
plied to  the  Anther  by  James  Hunt,  then  head-keeper  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  : — 

August  2Iet,  18i5.  An  old  male  began  to  lose  its  white 
or  breeding  plumage  about  the  7th  of  June,  and  by  the 
20lh  of  July  it  was  almost  black  :  a  few  white  feathers  being 
left  on  the  back,  which  did  not  disappear.  This  change 
seemed  to  be  an  alteration  in  colour,  as  very  few  feathers 
were  shed  during  the  change.  He  remained  in  this  state  of 
plumage  till  about  the  4th  of  August,  when  he  commenced 
moulting,  and  about  the  14th,  the  white  feathers  on  the 
breast  and  back  l>egan  to  reappear.  On  the  2lHt  he  was 
full  of  new  feathers  and  getting  the  white  plumage  fast. 

A  male  bird  of  the  year  1842,  received  from  Norway  in 
October  1644,  did  not  acquire  bis  pci-fect  breeding  plumage 
this  last  Humtuer  (164fi). 
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Elevon  yoaag  birds  of  the  season  of  1844,  were  received 
at  the  Oardeus  from  Scotland  on  the  24th  of  Augast :  they 
were  then  about  eleven  weeks  old,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  withoat  diBtinction  in  plumage  as  to  sex.  Abont  b 
month  after  their  arrival  the  male  birds  began  to  get  mach 
darker  in  colour,  almost  black,  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
a  few  white  feathers  began  to  appear  on  the  back.  Ths 
white  feathers  did  not  ap{>ear  on  the  breast  till  the  middle 
of  November.  This  change  seemed  to  go  gradually  on  tilt 
June,  when  the  breeding  pinmage  was  obflerved  to  be  abont 
half  perfect.  They  began  to  lose  their  white  plumage  abont 
the  same  time  us  the  oldest  male,  hut  not  so  much  of  it,  as 
a  number  of  the  white  feathers  remained  on  the  back  and 
breast.  They  commenced  moulting  about  the  same  time 
as  the  old  bird,  and  the  u-liite  plumage  citme  on  in  them 
much  the  same  as  on  him.  No  perceptible  change  takes 
place  in  the  plnmago  of  the  females. 

A  pure  white  female  Eider  ia  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F. 
Bond. 

The  downy  nestling  is  of  a  nearly  nniform  umber-browo 
above,  and  greyish-brown  below ;  the  throat  ia  brownish- 
white,  and  there  is  a  well-defined  streak  of  the  same  coloor, 
&om  the  base  of  the  bill,  above  each  eye ;  bill  dark  olivej 
with  a  yellowish -brown  nail. 

The  windpipe  of  the  male  Eider  measures  nine  inches  ia 
length,  the  tube  uniform  in  size  throughont;  the  bony 
labyrinth  and  inferior  tubes  as  represented  below. 
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THE    KING    EIDER. 

Somaleria  xpectahiH*. 

The  Kino  Eidkr  or  King  Duck  ban  a  less  southern  breed- 
mg-range  than  the  preceding  species,  and  its  appearances 
on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands  are  rare  and  irregnlar. 
It  is,  QBtiirally,  more  uncommon  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north,  and,  as  regards  England,  the  genuine  instanoes 
may  easily  be  counted.  The  authenticity  of  a  King  Eider 
meutioned  by  Messrs.  Paget  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lily 
Wigg,  as  having  been  killed  at  Breydon  in  Norfolk,  in  July 
1613,  is  more  than  doubtful :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  bird  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Aldebnrgh,  SnfTolk,  in  1B27, 
and  another  at  Lowestoft  in  1654.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ourney,  jun., 
has  a  female  which  was  obtained,  freshly  killed,  in  Leaden- 
•  Aoai  tptrlaiiUji.  LitinOTm.  SjM.  Nm.  Rd.  12.  i.  p.  Iflil  (1711). 
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hall  Market  on  the  17th  November,  1870,  by  Mr,  Gatcombe ; 
and  the  latter  states  that  some  years  ago  he  saw  an  imma- 
ture bird  in  Plj'mouth  market.  A  record  in  'The  Field' 
of  the  6th  November,  1875,  of  a  supposed  female  of  this 
species  having  recently  been  procured  at  Maiden  in  Essex, 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  be  a  mistake  ;  but  weeks  after 
the  correction  the  then  Editor  of  '  The  Zoologist '  nnforta> 
nately  gave  currency  to  the  error  by  quoting  the  first  state- 
ment  without  its  recantation  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  4766).  At 
Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  oue  was  shot  early  in  August  1850. 
Further  north,  at  the  Fame  Islands,  a  male  and  a  female 
were  observed  throughout  the  summer  of  1873  ;  and  on  the 
14tb  of  the  following  November  an  adult  male,  presamably 
the  same,  was  obtained  there  and  passed  into  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Baine  of  Durham.  In  the  same  locality  a  pair  are 
said  to  have  been  observed  in  May  1880 ;  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Wallis  informs  the  Editor,  that  he  had  a  good  view  of  an 
adult  male  off  that  group  of  islands  at  the  end  of  May  1882. 
In  Scotland,  the  late  Dr.  Nelson  told  Mr.  E.  Gray 
that  he  saw  one  on  the  coast  of  Haddingtonshire  in  the 
winter  of  1847 ;  and  Mr.  Harvie-Browu  informs  the  Editor 
that  he  recently  observed  an  adult  male  off  the  Isle  of  May. 
Mr.  R,  Walker  has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  small 
flock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  in  the  spring  of  1872 
adult  male  and  three  females  being  subsequently  obtained. 
As  regards  the  Orkneys,  Bollock's  statement  to  Montagi 
that  he  had  actually  found  the  nest  with  six  eggs 
rock  impending  the  sea  "  at  Papa  Westra,  must  be  taki 
for  what  it  is  worth,  for  it  has  never  received  any  subsequeni* 
confirmation,  although  few  groups  of  islands  have  beeit' 
mora  freqnently  explored  ;  but  a  bird  mentioned  by  Messrs. 
Baikie  and  Heddle  was  exhibited  before  the  Zoological 
Society  by  the  late  Mr.  Gould  in  1832  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Hargitt 
has  a  female  which  he  shot  off  Stromness  on  Lhe  22nd  of 
May,  1868,  as  well  as  another  shot  there  by  the  late  J.  H. 
Dunn,  on  the  11th  December,  1869.  The  late  Robert  Dunn, 
writing  from  Ilelister,  Weesdale  Voe,  Shetland  (Zool, 
2188),  states  that  he  shot  oue  out  of  ii  pair  at 
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the  Voe  on  the  20tb  of  April,  1846.  Mr.  C.  Diion  states 
that  he  obsen-ed  two  paire  in  Jane  1884,  off  St.  Kilda,  and 
he  had  "  not  the  Blighteet  doubt  that  thej  were  nesUng  on 
the  precipitons  island  of  Doon  "  ;  however,  the  fact  of  the 
males  and  females  being  seen  swimming  side  by  side,  as  he 
also  statcB,  seems  rather  to  militate  against  this  assumptiou, 
for  the  males  generally  separate  from  the  females  as  soon  as 
the  latter  begin  to  lay. 

In  Ireland,  accordingto  Thompson,  a  King  Eider  was  shot 
in  Kingstown  Harbour  iu  October  1837  ;  in  co.  Kerry,  one  at 
Derrynane,  in  the  winter  of  1848,  and  one  at  Tralee  Bay  in 
that  of  1845-46  ;  and  a  female  in  Belfast  Bay  on  the  lltb 
March,  1850. 

There  is  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  King  Eider  in  the 
Museum  at  Boulogne  :  apparently  the  most  southern  locality 
on  record ;  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Baltic  this  species  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It 
has  not  been  known  to  breed  in  the  Fieroes,  to  which  it  is 
only  an  irregular  visitant ;  nor  has  it  been  found  nesting 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  although  flocks  occur  in  the 
northern  districts  every  winter.  In  Iceland  it  is  rare,  and 
its  reputed  nesting  rests  on  Faber's  statement  that  a  pair 
did  so  on  Yidey  in  1819  and  1820.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  breeds 
on  Spitsbergen,  where  it  baslieen  observed;  it  nests,  how- 
ever, on  Novaya  Zemlya ;  on  the  Kauin  Peninsula ;  on  the 
Yalmal  Peninsula,  between  the  Kara  Sea  and  the  Ob ;  and 
along  the  Arctic  shores  of  Siberia.  Von  Middendorff  observed 
it  on  passage  on  the  Boganida,  Boding  its  nest  on  the  Taimyr 
in  about  74°  N.  lat. ;  and  the  '  Yega '  expedition  obtained 
it  at  Pitlekaj. 

In  America,  the  snmmer  quarters  of  the  King  Eider 
extend  throughout  the  Arctic  regions  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic;  its  northward  range  reaching  nearly  as  far  as  man 
has  penetrated,  for  several  nests  were  found  by  Major  Feilden 
when  in  H.M.8.  'Alert,'  in  82°  27'  N. ;  while  southwards  it 
has  been  found  breeding  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  about 
50"  N.  In  Greenland  it  breedftia  Disco  Fjord,  nearGodhavn, 
and  at  Upernavik,  although  by  no  means  so  abundant  there 
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83  the  Commou  Eider ;  and  it  ia  only  to  be  found  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  regions  which  lie  farther  to  the 
west.  Sabine  states  that  the  Kin^  Kider  was  very  abundant 
in  the  North  Georgian  Islanda,  nesting  on  the  ground  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  fresh-water  ponds,  and  feeding  on  ths 
aquatic  vegetation.  In  winter  it  occurs  as  far  south  as  tlie 
latitude  of  New  York,  both  on  the  coast  and  on  the  greai 
lakes ;  and  Mr.  Hensbaw  has  recently  recorded  it  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Its  nesting  habits  are  similar  to  those   of  the  Common 
Eider.     Its  eggs  are  subject  to  the  same  varied  shades 
green,  but  in  size  they  are  decidedly  smaller,   meaBorii 
about  2-6  by  1-9  in. 

The  food  of  the  King:  Eider  consists  chiefly  of  crustaceans 
and  mollusks ;  and  Mv.  Collett  says  that  in  the  stomach  of 
a  bird  shot  at  Stromso  he  found  five  uninjured  spccimeDS  of 
P«cten  islandictis,  the  sheila  of  which  measured  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  flesh  of  this  Duck  is,  naturally,  not 
much  esteemed,  bnt  the  Intup  of  fat  at  the  base  of  the  bill  in 
the  adult  male  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Eskimo^' 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  reddish -orange,  boandedi; 
with  a  black  line;  the  irides  yellow;  cheeks  white,  tinged' 
with  green ;  top  of  the  head  and  the  occiput  bluish-grey 
lower  part  of  neck  behind,  thi  upper  part  of  the  back,  and" 
the  scapulars  white ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and 
npper  tail-covert  black  ;  the  point  of  the  wing  black ;  wing- 
coverts  white ;  all  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  dark  browni 
with  a  rufous  tinge  on  the  inner  web ;  the  ends  of  the 
elongated  scapulars  and  inner  secondaries  fall  in  cnrves  over 
the  wings ;  under  the  chin  is  a  chevron  of  black ;  front  of 
neck  and  breast  white,  the  latter  tinged  with  creamy-bnffj 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  all  the  oni 
surface  black,  except  a  white  patch  on  the  flank ;  legs 
toes  orange -red,  membranes  darker. 

The  whole  length  is  twenty-four  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather  eleven  inches 
and  a  half. 

The  female  has  the  beak  greenish -brown,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  plumage  of  two  abadea  of  brown,  the  darker  colour 
occupying  the  ceotre  of  eacb  feather  of  the  back,  the  margins 
being  bright  riifoas ;  the  brown  on  the  bead  nnd  neck  rather 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  She  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  female  of  the  Common  Eider  by 
the  central  line  of  feathers  on  the  upper  mandible  running 
down  to  the  nostril B,  whereas  in  the  Common  Eider  it  hardly 
reaches  half  way  :  she  is  also  ruddier  and  smaller. 

Young  males  at  first  resemble  the  females ;  at  a  later 
period  one  described  by  Kichardson  had  t)ie  head  and  neck 
dusky  yellowish -grey,  crowded  with  black  spots ;  upper 
plumage  mostly  pitch  hiack,  with  yellowish-hrown  edgings; 
breast  and  flanks  yellowish -brown,  spotted  and  barred  with 
black ;  belly  of  the  same  colours  intimately  mixed ;  bill  as 
in  the  female. 

In  a  downy  nestling  in  the  British  Museum,  the  bill  is 
narrower  than  in  the  Common  Eider ;  the  down  of  the  central 
ridge  runs  down  to  the  nostrils  in  the  same  characteristic 
manner  as  the  feathers  in  the  adult ;  the  upper  parts  are 
only  a  trifle  more  rufous,  but  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  under 
parts  are  much  ligbter  and  yellower  than  in  the  preceding 
species. 

The  representation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trachea 
here  given  is  of  a  natural  size. 
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HOMATBRU    BTELLERI    (Patias'). 

STELLEIVS   EIDER. 
Somnteriti  dUpar. 


Htei.i.kr's  Eider,  often  called  Bteller'a  Weetem  Duck, 
{LD  inhubitant  of  the  Arctic  re^ons,  which  occasionally 
Blraggl(4B  to  the  tonipcrate  portions  of  Europe  in  winter, 
and  has  twice  occurred  in  England.  The  first  example 
wuB  shot  on  the  10th  of  February,  1830,  at  Caistor,  ia 
Norfolk,  and  wan  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  Norwich 
Museum  by  the  Bev.  Oeorgo  Stewaii,  as  stated  by  tha 
Messrs.  Paget,  in  their  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Yarmouth  and  its  neighbourhood.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Charles  Buckler,  who  furnished  a  drawing  taken  by  himself 
from  the  bird  at  Norwich,  the  Author  was  enabled  to  giv*' 
an  exact  representation  of  that  British-killed  specimen.  It, 
is  a  nialo  closely  approaching  the  adult  plumage. 

■   A.t.i>  iMUri,  Pnllm,  Bp[cilcgi»  ZouIobIpi.  fain.  vL  p.  35,  t»».  T.  (17»t0). 
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The  late  Mr.  G.  N.  Curzon  informed  the  Aathor  that  ou 
the  16th  of  AaguBt,  1845,  he  uhot  a  eulitary  biid  of  this 
species  sitting  on  the  sea  off  Filey  Brigg,  Yoikshire.  The- 
skin,  which  he  obligingly  sent  for  the  Antbur's  examitiatiou, 
was  that  of  a  male,  but  it  exhibited  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
of  the  female  over  the  head  and  neck;  the  autumn  moult 
having  commenced,  the  white  feathers  about  the  head,  and 
the  black  feathers  on  the  chin  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  which  distinguish  the  adult  male,  were  just  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance.  The  bird  was  preserved  for  Mr. 
Curzon,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
brother,  Lord  Scarsdale. 

An  example  of  ^teller's  Eider  was  obtained,  according  to 
Degland  and  Gerbe,  in  1855,  between  Calais  and  Boalognc. 
It  has  been  observed  on  several  occasions  at  Heligoland ; 
there  are  two  records  of  it  in  Denmark ;  and  in  the  Baltic 
it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon.  To  the  unfrozen  water 
of  the  coast  of  Norway  it  is  an  annual  visitant,  and,  round- 
ing the  North  Cape,  its  most  western  breeding- place  ia  on 
the  Varanger  Fjord,  just  within  Norwegian  territory.  East- 
ward it  breeds  on  the  coast  of  liussian  Fiumark,  and 
eggs  and  down  were  taken  at  Petschinka  in  1670,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  its  occurrence  at  Archangel,  or  on 
Novaya  Zemlya,  or  along  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia  short  of 
the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  where  Von  Middendorff  found  the 
bird  abundant  and  nesting  on  the  '  tuudras.'  Dr.  A.  Bunge 
found  it  still  in  flocks  in  Jnne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena, 
and  had  tno  eggs  brought  to  him  on  the  4th  of  July.  The 
'  Vega  '  expedition  procured  specimens  in  July  at  Pitlekaj, 
close  to  Bering  Strait,  and  its  range  can  be  traced  down  the 
coast  of  Kanitachatka — where  tlie  species  was  first  obtained 
by  Steller — to  the  Kuril  Islands.  Across  Bering  Sea  by 
way  of  the  Aleutian  and  Pribilov  Islands,  we  follow  it  to 
Alaska ;  its  headquarters  in  that  region  being  at  UnalashUa, 
where  Mr.  Dall,  who  speaks  of  it  as  very  abundant,  found  it 
nesting  on  Amaknak  Island.  There  is  at  present  no  record 
of  Stetler's  Eider  along  the  American  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  until  we  reach  Cumberland  Bay,  to  the  soutb-weat  of 
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Daris  Strait,  nbere  Mr.  L.  Kamleiii  observed  sereral  ex- 
amples while  the  Uowgate  PoUr  expedition  was  jammed  ia 
the  ice ;  and  he  adds  that  au  adalt  male,  shot  iu  Disco  Fjord 
io  Au^nist  1878,  is  in  the  collection  of  Govenior  Fencker  of 
Godbavii :  apparently  the  first  record  of  this  species  in 
Greenland. 

Von  Middendorff  describes  tbe  nest  of  ^teller's  Eider  as 
cnp-sbaped  and  lined  with  down,  placed  in  the  moss  on  the 
flat  '  tundras ' :  the  eggs,  seven  to  nine  in  number,  of  a  pale 
greenish-gtey  colour ;  average  measurements  2'2  by  1'6  io. 
Three  are  fignred  in  his  '  Sibirische  Reise'  (lav.  23,  figB.  a 
3-5),  and  one,  from  the  same  Source,  by  Prof.  Nevtoa  J 
(P.  Z.  S.  1861,  pi.  sxxin.  fig.  4).  ^ 

It  is  stated  of  this  species  that  it  fiies  in  fiocks,  and 
never  enters  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Its  food  is  marine 
insects  and  mollusks;  and  its  cry  is  said  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  Common  Teal,  bnt  harsher.  Tbe  species  has 
been  assigned  to  several  genera,  bat  it  varies  httte,  except 
in  tbe  shape  of  the  bill,  from  typical  Somateria,  io  which 
genus  the  Anlhor  placed  it. 

In  the  adult  male  tbe  bill  is  brownish -black ;  the  irides 
pale  brown ;  round  the  eye  a  ring  of  black ;  between  the 
beak  and  tbe  eye,  nearly  meeting  across  tbe  forehead,  a 
patch  of  pale  green ;  on  the  occiput  a  band  of  pale  green 
with  black  ends ;  crown,  cheeks,  and  part  of  the  neck  behind 
white ;  below  tbe  white  od  the  neck  there  is  a  collar  of 
bluiab-black,  which  ends  in  a  broad  stripe,  passing  the 
whole  length  of  the  middle  of  the  back  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  this  latter  portion  tinged  with  raven-blue  ;  the  wing- 
primaries  and  tail-featbers  brown ;  the  secondaries  in  part  I 
white,  with  a  dark  blue  outer  web  forming  a  rich  speculam ; 
the  terminal  portions  white  ;  each  inner  secondary  feather  I 
white  on  the  inner  web,  rich  blue  on  the  outer  web,  and  f 
curved  downwards  towards  the  end ;  wing-coverts  white ; 
scapulars  elongated,  and,  like  tbe  inner  secondaries,  with  I 
the  narrow  inner  web  white,  tbe  broader  outer  web  rich  1 
blue;  chin  and  throat  rich  bluish-black;  below  the  broad  ( 
collar  in   a   narrow   baud   of    white,   tbe   colour   extending  I 
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over  the  Bides  of  the  neck  to  eacli  wing;  just  below  the 
point  of  the  wing  some  of  the  white  fettthcrs  have  black 
at  the  tip,  forming  a  dark  patch  ;  miildle  of  breast  and 
belly  rich  chestnut- brown,  passing  off  into  a  baff-colour  on 
the  front,  sides,  and  flanks ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts 
dark  brown  ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes  black ;  the 
hind  toe  with  a  deep  lobe.  Whole  length  nineteen  inches ; 
from  the  pointof  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
feather  nine  inches. 

The  female  is  dark  hrown,  mottled  with  rufous,  especially 
abont  the  neck  and  breast ;  the  greater  coverts  and  the 
secondaries  tipped  with  white,  forming  two  bars  enclosing 
between  them  a  bluish-black  speculum.  The  figure  is  taken 
from  Nilsson'e  coloured  plate. 

The  Author  was  indebted  to  Prof.  Newton  for  the  drawing 
representing  two  views  of  a  portion  of  tbe  windpipe  of  the 
male,  and,  in  the  centre,  that  of  tbe  female ;  but  the  engraver 
having  omitted  to  reverse  the  drawings,  the  representfitions 
are  in  this  particular  inaccurate. 


(Edehu  nioba  (Limuaas*). 

THE 'COMMON  SCOTEB. 

Oidemia  nigra. 

(Elinu,  Flemitigi.SW  iwollea  or  tabcrei]la)«d  at  tfa»  ban.  Urge,  eI«TKted,  ' 
tad  itrong;  the  tip  mucb  depreaed,  and  tenniDftted  bj  a  litrge  lUl  i 
rannilsd  uiil  itigfailf  deflected  at  tbe  axtremitj' ;  maodible*  laminated,  with  tlia  * 
plates  broail,  itrong,  and  nidelj  set.  NiMrila  lateral,  elevaled,  i 
near  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Wingi  rather  abort,  poioted.  Tsil  ihort,  giadaa 
■eute.  Legs  (ar  behind  the  centra  of  gravit;  ;  tarai  abort ;  feet  laige,  of  four  | 
toes,  three  In  front,  and  one  behind.  Uulet  toe  m  long  aa  tbe  middle  onfe,  J 
and  mocb  longer  than  the  tanuB ;  bind  too  with  a  lirgc  lobated  merahrano. 

The  Common  Scoter  is  priucipally  a  yiBitor  to  the 
British  coasts  in  winter,  at  which  season,  especially  on  tbe 
eftsterD  side  of  Scotland  and  England,  it  is  often  to  he  foaod 
in  nnmberB  exceeding  those  of  any  other  species  of  Duck. 
At  times  the  waters  between  the  Eastern  Counties  Rnd  ■ 
Holland  are  black  with  them  ;   and  large  flocks  are  to  ba  | 

•  dnai.  nigra,  LioDeiiB,  SjBt.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  IM  {1766). 
t   Oirlrmia,  Plominfo  PbiloMjphj  of  Zoology,  ii.  p.  260  (1822). 
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observed  tbroughont  the  eutire  length  of  the  English 
Chantiel.  Comparatirely  few  approach  the  ehorcs,  or  euter 
the  bays,  except  iu  coarse  weather :  but  storm-driven  birds 
are  occasionally  to  be  fonnd  on  inland  sheets  of  water.  Ou 
the  western  side  of  England  and  Scotland  it  is  less  abundant. 
In  epring  the  majority  of  our  winter  visitants  take  their 
departure  for  the  north-east  of  Europe ;  bat  a  certain  Dumber 
remain  to  breed  iu  the  boggy  swamps  of  Caithness.  Mr.  J. 
Watson  states  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1867)  that  be  saw  three  pairs  of 
birds,  and  obtained  a  female  with  niue  eggs,  at  Strathmore ; 
and  a  few  also  breed  in  Sutberlandshire  and  InvemeBS-sbire. 

In  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey  states  that  on  the 
northern  marine  longbs  and  in  the  bays,  especially  at  Bel- 
fast and  Dundalk,  Scoters  abound  ever^'  winter :  and  some- 
times they  are  to  be  sec^u  in  thousands.  On  the  west  coast 
they  are  considered  uncommon,  and  in  tlie  south  more  than 
six  or  eight  are  seldom  seen  together. 

The  Scoter  visits  the  Fueroes,  and  breeds  sparingly  in 
Iceland.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  &nd  Northern  Russia,  it  is  a 
generally  distributed  species  during  the  summer ;  and  on 
the  coasts  and  some  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  it  occurs  with  tolerable  regularity  iu  winter.  On 
the  northern  shores  of  France  it  is  excessively  abundant, 
and  some  remain  there  throughout  the  year.  Westward  its 
migrations  extend  to  the  Azores  ;  it  is  very  common  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal  in  winter,  and  it  visits  the  south  of  Spain 
and  the  shores  of  Nortb-western  Africa ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean.*  It  appears  to 
pass  along  the  valley  of  the  Volga  to  Uio  Caspian ;  and 
Canon  Tristram  says  it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  in 
winter.  Its  breeding-range  probably  extends  across  the 
mainland  of  Northern  Asia  ;  for  Von  Middendorfl'  nhot  a 
pair  nesting  on  the  Boganida ;  but  iu  Japan  and  the  North 

*  lo  Pronph  Ihti  ordio»rj  nrnie  of  the  ScoWr  i>  Matnuit,  but  in  Prorenoa 
tha  una  ii  applied  to  tlie  Coot  {Fvtira  atra).  ignonnca  of  (his  faet  \ei  the 
Author  to  pnbliab  in  fnrmer  Editioiu  ■  long  ftceooat  of  the  balCun  dicectol 
againit  the  OooU  on  the  ult-lakea  of  FrovenM,  amler  (he  irnpmuon  (bat  (lie 
■pecin  in(«iidec)  wu  the  Scoter  ;  the  latUr  ii,  hnvever,  almoat  trnknoirti  there. 
aod  haa  ODlf  onca  been  reeordeil  on  tha  nborM  of  Itilj.  — [Ed.] 
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Pacific  it  appears  to  be  replaced  by  a  closely-allied  species, 
(Edemia  am^rieana,  in  which  the  entire  protaberanoe  at 
the  base  of  the  npper  mandible  is  orange-yellow,  this  colonr 
extending  a  little  in  front  of  the  nostrils;  whereas  in  onr 
Scoter  there  is  only  a  yellow  line  from  the  base  of  the  bill 
OTer  the  centre  of  the  protuberance,  and  a  patch  of  the  same 
colonr  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lamellsB  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
taberance  itself  being  blackish-blne.  This  American  species 
is  foand  throughout  the  Nearctic  region. 

The  nest  of  the  Scoter  is  generally  placed  on  an  island  in 
a  fresh- water  lake,  or  in  the  bogs  in  the  vicinity ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  grass  and  moss  with  a  lining  of  down,  and  the 
eggs,  which  are  usually  laid  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  June,  are  from  six  to  nine  in  number,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour ;  average  measurements  2*5  by  1*8  in.  The  late 
Mr.  WoUey,  in  a  letter  written  from  Muonioniska,  and  quoted 
in  Hewitson*s' '  Eggs  of  British  Birds,'  vol.  ii.  p.  422,  says, 
"  If  you  wish  to  give  a  cockney  a  correct  notion  of  the  rich 
look  of  a  fresh  Scoter's  egg,  you  may  tell  him  that  it  is  like 
a  fally  ripe  magnum-bonum  plum." 

The  Scoter  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  the  soft  bodies  of 
mussels,  and  the  animals  of  other  bivalve  shells,  which  it 
obtains  by  diving,  and  generally  it  approaches  the  shore 
with  each  flood-tide  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  its  appe- 
tite. The  flesh  of  the  Scoter  is  oily,  and  has  a  strong  fishy 
taste;  it  is,  in  consequence,  but  seldom  eaten  in  this 
country.  The  call-note  during  the  breeding- season  is  said 
by  Faber  to  resemble  the  syllables  tii-tii,  tii,  iii,  on  the  part 
of  the  male,  the  female  responding  with  a  harsh  re're-re're-re. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  the  Scoter  dives  remarkably  well, 
and  can  remain  a  considerable  time  under  water. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  black,  except  the  central 
ridge  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is  orange ;  the  irides 
brown  ;  all  the  plumage  deep  black ;  legs  and  toes  dasky- 
black,  the  webs  darker,  or  quite  black.  The  whole  length  is 
nineteen  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  quill-feather  nine  inches;  the  second  quill-feather 
rather  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
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In  the  female  all  the  upper  surface  o(  tbe  body  ia  of  a 
uniform  blackiab-brown,  the  margins  of  the  tviug-coverts  a 
little  lighter ;  cheeks,  aud  sides  of  the  neck  paler  brown  ; 
lower  part  of  tbe  ucck,  the  breast,  ubdomen,  vent,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  dark  brown  ;  le<rs  and  toes  brown,  tinged 
with  green  :  the  interdigital  memhranea  almost  black. 

Young  birds  of  the  year,  at  the  approach  of  their  first 
winter,  have  the  cheeks,  chin,  sides  and  front  of  the  ueck, 
dull  greyi  ah -white,  and  the  under  surface  of  tbe  body  mottled 
with  white  and  brown. 

The  downy  nestling  has  tbe  upper  parts  unspotted  umber- 
brown;  chin  white;  cheeks  greyish;  under  parts  greyish- 
brown,  with  a  dark  pectoral  band. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  Scoter  contrasts  with  that  of  the 
male  of  any  other  species  among  tbe  Ducks,  in  having  no 
bony  enlargement ;  while  it  only  differs  from  that  of  the 
female  in  haviDg  the  principal  tube,  as  well  as  the  bronchial 
tubes,  rather  larger.     Portions  of  both  are  figured  below. 


Oideiniafii 


tTiiE  Vklyet  S<;oteb  is  a  visitor  to  the  Bea-sLoi-e  of  tlie 
Bi'itiHli  lulands  iu  aatumn  and  winter,  but  it  is  far  less 
uumerooH  than  the  preceding  species.  Mr.  Corileaux  ob- 
served that  in  L3-nn  and  Boston  "  deepa,"  almost  every  flock 
of  the  Comnaon  Scoter  had  a  pair  or  two  of  the  Velvet 
Scoter  swimming  with  them  ;  and  the  Editor  remarked  the 
same  upon  the  Lancashire  coast.  The  preseut  species  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  white  patch  on  the  wing,  and, 
ffhen  fiying,  the  male  is  not  unlike  an  old  Black-cock.     On 
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the  Hoatb  coast  of  England  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  winter, 
but  never  numerous,  the  narrow  soas  being  ill-suited  to  a 
species  vhich,  as  a  rule,  likes  to  keep  at  some  distance  from 
land.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  found  on  inland  waters, 
and  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  informs  the  Editor  that  he  once  shot 
an  adult  female  on  Darden  lough.  Northumberland,  twenty- 
three  miles  from  the  sea  and  12O0  ft.  above  it.  On  the 
coast  of  that  county  it  is  of  irregular  occurrence  in  winter  ; 
but  Mr,  George  Bolam  records  an  exceptional  instance  of  a 
male  bird  which  frequented  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berwick  pier  throughout  the  summer  of  1879.  It  was  con- 
stantly seen  by  the  men  engaged  at  the  salmon  fishery  there, 
and  used  often  to  allow  their  boat  to  pass  quite  close  to  it 
without  any  apparent  alarm;  never  more  than  one  bird  was 
Been  at  a  time,  and  it  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  until 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

Mr.  R.  Orny  speaks  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  as  more  abundant 
on  the  east  side  of  Scotland  than  on  the  west ;  and  Saxby 
says  that  it  is  merely  an  unusual  winter  visitant  to  the  Shet- 
lands,  although  rather  common  in  the  Orkneys,  especially 
after  southerly  gales.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Velvet 
Scoter  may  occasionally  have  bred  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
for  eggs  taken  there,  and  resembling  the  somewhat  unmis- 
takable ones  of  this  species,  have  been  shown  to  Mr.  H.  J, 
Elwes,  and  others  were  brought  to  Mr.  E,  T.  Booth,  but  as 
yet  the  supposition  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  capture  of 
the  parent  bird.  On  the  Irish  coast  the  Velvet  Scoter  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  on  the  western  side  it  is  almost 
unknown  ;  hut  off  the  south  coast,  and  far  out  at  sea  in  the 
Irish  Channel,  it  is  not  nufrer[uently  met  with. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  the  Velvet  Scoter  in- 
habits the  Fieroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  only  once  been  recorded  in  the  former,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  latter.  A  single  specimen  obtained  near  Godhaab, 
Oreculand,  is  now  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  As  regards 
Scandinavia,  the  following  remarks  were  supplied  to  the 
.\uthor  hy  the  late  Richard  Dann  : — "  This  Duck  is  common 
dui'iug  the  summer  months  in  the  interior  of  the  whole  of 
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Scandinavia,  uortli  of  lat.  6l>  .  It  frequents  and  breeds  on 
tlie  large  lakes  in  the  mountainous  districts,  especially  tboM 
of  which  the  shores  are  flat  and  boggy,  and  covered  with 
vegetation.  In  Lapland  it  is  common  everywhere ;  also 
appealing  in  the  Dovre  FJeld,  at  the  latter  end  of  May ;  and 
frequenting  the  lakes  as  high  as  the  birch  grows."  The 
breeding-range  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  extends  across  Finland 
and  Northern  Kussia  ;  and  Naumann  states  that  this  species 
occasionally  nests  in  Mecklenbnrg.  It  nsits  the  Baltic  and 
the  coasts  of  northern  and  temperate  Europe,  in  winter ;  and 
Lord  Lilford  observed  a  small  flock  at  Santauder,  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  throughout  the  month  of  May  1876;  he  also 
saw  a  single  bird  there  as  late  as  the  21st  of  Jane,  and  a 
large  flock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Giroude  on  the  24th  of  that 
month.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Velvet  Scoter  is  as  yet  unrecorded  ;  but  small  numbers  visit 
the  Adriatic  every  winter  ;  and  further  east,  as  well  as  in 
the  Black  Sea,  it  occurs  sparingly.  Von  Heuglin's  statement 
that  it  is  a  straggler  to  Lower  Egypt  is  as  yet  unconfirmed. 

Ill  Asia  the  Velvet  Scoter  is  found  in  winter  on  the 
Caspian  and  in  Turkestan,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  recorded 
from  India.  Mr.  Seebohm  did  not  obtain  it  on  the  Yenesei ; 
bnt  it  probably  breeds  in  some  pails  of  north-eastern 
Siberia  for  it  occurs  in  summer  in  Northern  Mongolia,  and 
in  the  Bnreja  Mountains,  visiting  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Mant- 
churia,  Japan,  and  China,  down  to  the  Yangtze,  in  winter.  It 
has  recently  been  recorded  hy  Prof.  Ridgway  as  occurring  in 
Alaska,  whei-e,  however,  the  predominant  species  is  the  North 
American  (Kdemia  velvetina.  The  latter  is  slightly  smaller; 
in  the  male  the  maxilla  near  the  rictas  is  deeply  sunken, 
and  not  swollen  as  in  our  bird ;  there  is  no  black  line  across 
the  red  portion  of  the  mnndihie,  and  the  base  of  the 
culmen  is  elevated  into  a  prominent  kuob.  This  American 
form  replaces  ours  throughout  that  continent,  except  in 
Alaska,  where  the  two  meet.  Audubon's  account  of  the 
nesting  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  in  Labrador — quoted  in  former 
Editions — refers  to  the  American  species,  but  his  descrip- . 
tions  of  the  birds  were  taken  from  European  examples.    .  _•£ 
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The  Velvet  Scoter  is  one  of  tbe  latest  breeders,  seldom 
baving  eggs  before  tbe  beginning  of  July.  Tbe  nest  la 
pUced  in  a  dry  Bpot,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
water,  in  a  mere  dcpreBsion  nuder  some  basb  or  tree,  and 
lined  with  leaves  and  down.  Tbe  eggs,  about  eigbt  in 
number,  are  rather  large,  of  a  clear  creamy-white,  and 
average  2'75  by  1'9  in. 

From  its  habits  of  diving  rather  than  flying  when 
approached,  the  Velvet  Scoter  sometimes  becomes  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  nets  of  oar  sea  fishermen  ;  and  it  is 
also  occasionally  canglit  in  the  stake  nets  set  for  salmon,  as 
noticed  by  Selby,  who  mentions  that  in  those  be  bad  dissected, 
the  gizzard,  vhicb  was  large  and  strong,  was  filled  with  tbo 
remains  of  shelly  raoUusks,  intermixed  with  the  spawn  of 
Esh  or  crnstoceana.  It  frequents  soundings  in  fiocks  often 
or  twelve,  generally  feeding  in  the  middle  or  deep  water,  and 
in  the  stream  of  the  tide.  It  is  remarkably  shy.  and  great 
caution  is  required  in  approaching  it.  Its  flesh  is  in  no 
estimation. 

The  adult  male  has  tbe  beak  pale  orange,  based  and 
edged  with  black,  a  diagonal  line  of  the  same  colour  run- 
ning from  each  nostril  to  the  nail  of  tbe  beak  ;  the  irides 
chalk  -  whi  te ;  the  eyelids  and  a  small  patch  liehind  each 
eye  white ;  the  ends  of  the  secondary  quill-feathers  white, 
forming  a  conspicuous  bar  across  the  wing ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  uniform  velvet-black ;  tbe  legs  and  toes  dull 
crimson-red,  tbe  intervening  membranes  nearly  black.  The 
total  length  is  twenty-two  inches  ;  from  tbe  point  of  tbe  wing 
to  the  end  of  tbe  longest  quill-feather,  ten  inches  and  three- 
quarters.     Weight  about  4j  lbs. 

In  the  female,  the  basal  prominence  of  the  bill  is  much 
less  elevated,  and  tbo  colonr  of  the  whole  bill  is  dusky. 
The  irides  are  brown  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  paler  than  in  tbe 
mole ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plnmage  is  a  sooty-brown  ; 
tbe  breast  and  abdomen  lighter  ;  there  ore  two  whitish  spots 
on  each  side  of  tbo  bead,  one  near  the  base  of  the  npper 
mandible,  tbe  other  behind  the  eye ;  tbe  secondary  qnills 
are  white,  aB  in  the  male.     Weight  obont  8  lbs. 
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The  tracheft  of  the  male  Velvet  Scoter  is  remarkable  f 
a  boUow  boDj  enlargement  situated  abont  two-thirds  down 
the  tabe,  made  up  of  expanded  tracheal  rings,  which  in  the 
adult  are  firmly  ossified  together.  Upon  each  side  of  this 
enlargement  a  small  muscle  passing  downnards  is  inserted 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  merrythought.  On 
making  a  longitudinal  lateral  section,  as  showu  in  the  oat- 
side  figures  below,  the  inner  tnbe  of  the  trachea,  at  its  apper 
part,  exhibits  an  aperture  on  each  side  by  which  it  commuDi- 
cates  h-eely  with  the  cavity  within  another  bouy  enlargemeot 
situated  immediately  below  the  superior  laryns,  and  brings 
to  mind  the  laryngeal  cavities  found  in  some  of  the  higher 
animals.  A  slip  of  paper  is  represented  as  passing  throagli  _ 
both  apertures. 
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THE  SURF  SCOTER. 

Oidetiiia  perajneillata. 

The  St'HF  Scoter  is  a  North  AmericaB  species  which 
has  been  obtained,  as  a  atrat;gler,  a  good  many  times  un  the 
Bhores  of  our  islands  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  occurrences, 
especially  on  the  western  side,  are  not  bo  rare  as  was  formerly 
snppoBed.  The  earliest  mentiou  appears  to  be  by  the  late 
Mr.  Blyth,  who  wrote  in  18»8,  in  Neville  Wood's  '  Natnralisf 
(vol.  iii.  p.  420),  that  "a.  few  seasons  ago  Mr.  Bartlott 
received  a  recent  Surf  Scoter  for  the  purpose  of  stufiGng  "  ; 
and  from  that  sjiccimen  the  Author  derived  the  measure- 
ments  here  given  and  some  farther  particulars.  Mr,  Wil- 
liam Thompson  of  Weymouth  informed  the  Author  that  a 
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Sarf  Scoter  was  obtained  near  that  place,  in  the  winter  of 
1851,  and  a  yonng  male  shot  there  in  December  1853, 
passed  into  Mr.  Thompson's  collection.  Dr.  BoUmore  has 
mentioned  a  mutilated  specimen  which  was  foond,  many 
years  ago,  on  the  beach  near  Pendennis  Castle,  Cornwall. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  1865,  an  adult  bird,  picked 
up  in  a  dying  state  on  the  beach  at  St.  Mary's,  Scilly,  was 
brought  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  and  came  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  before  it  was  skinned ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1867,  an  immature  example  which  had 
been  shot  at  Trescoe  was  sent  for  preservation  to  Mr. 
Yingoe  of  Penzance.  In  Lancashire  a  female  was  shot  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Thompson  on  the  9th  of  December,  1882, 
opposite  Lytham,  and  identified  by  Mr.  A.  O.  More  (Zool. 
1884,  p.  29).  One  killed  at  Crofton,  Cumberland,  and 
figured  by  Eyton,  in  his  *  Barer  British  Birds  *  (p.  81),  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney. 

The  late  Robert  Dunn  stated  (Zool.  p.  2067)  that  in 
June  1847  he  saw  an  adult  male  several  times  in  Rona's 
Yoe,  Shetland,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  it ;  nor  has  the 
species  yet  been  recorded  from  that  group  of  islands.  In 
the  Orkneys,  however,  it  seems  to  he  of  frequent — and  per- 
haps annual — occurrence,  from  autumn  to  spring,  although 
never  in  any  great  numbers.  An  adult  male  was  shot  at 
Swanbister,  in  the  parish  of  Opbir,  in  March  1866 ;  one — 
perhapH  the  same  specimen — was  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Joseph  H.  Dunn  ;  and  another,  which  was  doubtless  killed 
in  the  Orkneys,  is  in  the  local  museum  at  Stromness.  Capt. 
Clark-Kennedy  has  recorded,  in  *  The  Field  '  of  March  11th, 
1876,  one  obtained  off  Hoy  Island  in  1872,  and  another  at 
the  entrance  of  Loch  Stennis,  Stromness.  In  the  same 
paper,  under  date  of  18th  March,  1876,  Dr.  Rae  remarks: — 
**In  the  latter  part  of  September,  or  during  October,  I  have 
seen  one  or  more  in  Orkney  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  the 
large  bay  which  separates  Kirkwall  from  Firth  and  Rendall.'' 
In  February  1875,  Mr.  T.  M.  Pike,  when  staying  at  Strom- 
ness, got  close  to,  and  fired  unsuccessfully  at  a  Surf  Scoter 
which   was    swimming  with  three    Velvet   Scoters   in    the 
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Sonnil,  near  Rysa  Little  ;  and  exactly  a  year  later  he  killed 
at  the  same  place,  and  iu  similar  company,  a  fine  adult  male 
(Zool.  1879,  p.  335).  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Walker  informa  the 
Editor  that  on  the  23rd  October,  1880,  he  obtained  an  adult 
male  off  the  above-mentioned  Byaa  Little,  the  trachea  of 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  Herbert  Laugton  (Zool.  1881, 
p.  59).  On  the  20th  of  November.  1884,  Mr.  Walker  saw, 
bnt  did  not  obtain,  another  male  of  this  species,  swimming 
in  the  same  waters  in  company  with  Velvet  Scoters  ;  this 
bird  was  very  tame,  but,  owing  to  the  wildneas  of  its  com- 
panions, it  could  not  be  approached,  although  generally  the 
last  to  leave  the  water  and  the  first  to  drop.  In  the 
Hebrides  a  Surf  Scoter  was  shot  near  Stornoway  in  the 
winter  of  IStiS,  and  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Matheson.  On  the  soath-east  coast  of  Scotland 
one  was  killed  in  Mussethurgb  Bay,  Flrtb  of  Forth,  in 
1852. 

Id  Ireland,  according  to  Thompsaii,  several  were  seen  in  the 
early  part  of  the  antumn  of  1846  in  Belfast  Bay,  an  adult 
male  being  shot  oil  the  9tb  of  September,  and  presented 
by  Dr.  Cupples  to  the  Belfast  Museum,  where  it  now  is. 
Another  is  stated  by  Sir  R.  Pi*yQe-Gft]Jwey  to  have  been 
shot  in  October  1880,  at  Clontaif.  co.  Dublin,  by  Mr.  E. 
Hanks,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  the 
Rectory. 

The  Surf  Scoter  has  been  obtained  once  in  the  Fieroes ; 
on  several  occasions  in  Swedish  Lapland  ;  and  at  least  three 
times  on  Aland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
the  Baltic  :  two  of  the  latter  examples  being  in  Ihe  Helsing- 
fora  museum.  One,  killed  off  Hehgoland  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1851,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Oalke.  Records 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Germany,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  are  of  sometvbat  doubtful  authenticity ; 
but  Degland  and  Oerbe  mention  one  killed  near  Calais  in 
the  winter  of  18S5  ;  one  obtainG<l  in  the  market  of  Caen  in 
1841 ;  four  or  five  sent  up  to  PaTis  between  1846  and  1853  ; 
and  four  or  five  in  the  winter  of  1864.  In  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  M.  Marmuttan,  there  are   no  less  than  six   adult 
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males,  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  in  various 
winters  between  1869  and  1879. 

In  Greenland  the  Surf  Scoter  has  been  obtained,  as  a 
straggler,  on  both  the  east  and  the  west  coaata ;  but  its 
home  is  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  its  snmmer 
range  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea  where 
Bichaidsou  found  it  breeding.  It  nests  on  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Proriuco 
of  Quebec ;  Audubon,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  found  it 
breeding  in  Labrador ;  it  remains  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
districts  as  long  as  the  waters  remain  unfrozen ;  Mr,  Mao- 
Farlaue  found  it  nesting  in  considerable  nnmbers  on  tlje 
Lower  Anderson  River ;  and  it  also  breeds  on  the  Mackenzie 
and  tbo  Yakon,  as  well  as  in  Alaska  and  Sitka.  On  the 
Pacific  side  it  is  known  to  occur  in  winter  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Lower  California  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  mentions 
it  as  a  common  winter  resident  on  Lake  Michigan;  and 
it  also  visits  other  inland  waters  down  to  Ohio.  Along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  Sui'f  Scoter  is  common  from 
September  to  April,  its  presence  depending  as  much  upon 
the  abundance  of  its  food  as  upon  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  By  gunners  and  fishermen  in  New  England  it  is 
known  as  the  '  Skunk-head  Coot '  and  the  '  Hollow-billed 
Coot ' ;  and  at  Long  Island  as  the  '  Spectacled  Coot '  ;  tha 
latter  word  comprising  many  species  of  Sea  Ducks.  South- 
wards it  has  been  found  as  far  as  Florida;  on  throe  occasions 
it  has  straggled  to  Bermuda  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  GoBse 
and  March  as  a  visitor  to  Jamaica. 

A  portion  of  Audubon's  account  is  as  follows: — "While 
proceeding  towards  the  sterile  country  of  Labrador,  in 
1833,  I  found  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  olive 
with  Ducks  of  different  species.  The  nearer  we  approached 
the  coast,  the  more  numerous  did  they  become;  and  of 
the  many  kinds  that  presented  themselves,  the  Surf  Dneh 
was  certainly  not  the  least  numerous.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  noble  bays  of  our  own  coast,  in  the  Sound,  between 
New  York  and  the  Hook,  on  the  broader  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  beyond  them  to  the  mouths  of  the  MiBsia- 
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Bippi,  I  had  seen  thousandH  of  Surf  Ducks ;  but  the 
numbers  that  paaaed  the  aborea  of  Labrador,  bound  for  the 
far  north,  exceeded  all  my  previona  conceptions.  For  more 
than  a  week  after  we  had  anchored  in  the  lovely  harbour  of 
Little  Macatina,  I  had  been  auxiaiialy  searching  for  the  neat 
of  this  species,  but  in  vain.  At  length  I  found  that  a  few 
pairs  bad  remained  in  the  neigbliourboud,  and  one  morning, 
while  searching  for  the  nests  of  the  Red-broasted  Merganser, 
over  a  vast  oozy  and  treacherous  fresb- water  marsb,  I  suddenly 
started  a.  female  Surf  Duck  from  her  treaanre.  The  murub 
was  about  ibi'eo  miles  in  length.  The  nest  was  snugly  placed 
amid  the  tall  leaves  of  a  bunch  of  grass,  and  raised  fully 
four  inches  aboye  its  roots.  It  waa  entirely  composed  of 
withered  and  rotten  weeds,  the  former  being  circularly 
arranged  over  the  latter,  producing  a  well-rounded  cavity, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  by  two  and  a  half  in  depth.  The 
borders  of  thia  inner  cup  were  lined  with  the  down  of  the 
bird,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Eider  Duck's  nest,  and  in 
it  lay  five  eggs,  the  smallest  number  I  have  ever  found  in 
any  Duck's  nest.  They  were  two  inches  and  two  and  a 
half  eighths  in  length,  by  one  inch  and  five-eighths  in  their 
greatest  breadth  ;  more  equally  rounded  at  both  ends  than 
nsual ;  the  shell  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a  uniform  pale 
yellowish,  or  cream  colour.*  I  took  them  on  board  along 
with  the  female,  which  was  shot  as  she  rose  from  the  nest. 
We  saw  no  male  bird  near  the  spot ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day  met  with  several  males  by  themselves,  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  marsh,  as  we  were  returning  to 
the  harbour.  This  induced  me  to  believe,  that,  like  the 
Eider  and  other  Ducks  that  breed  in  Labrador,  the  malea 
abandon  the  females  as  aoon  as  incubation  commences. 
Notwithstanding  all  my  further  exertions,  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed iti  discovering  more  uests  or  young  birds.  The 
female,   which  was   killed  as  sUe  flew  otf   from  the  nest. 


*  NnU  foand  b;  Mr.  IfuFiirlaii*  on  th«  Lower  Andiinoii  Birer  were  aitiHlctl 
al  tbe  b«wi  bl  drj  ttuntcd  i>ia«,  lb«  [over  bnschea  at  which  conctnteil  Ihv 
■itting  tnrdi  from  ticw  ;  the  <fei  *ete  (loai  lix  to  eight  in  number  :  of  % 
nniform  ivor;  while  colour  :  *Tontga  meuDrcrneota  2*3  b;  1  *0  In. 
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uttered  a  roogli,  nuconth.guttara]  crj,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  Goosander  on  eimilar  occasions ;  and  I  hare 
never  heard  any  other  sound  from  either  sex.  The  Sarf 
Duck  is  a  powerful  swimmer  and  an  expert  direr ;  it  is 
freqneatly  observed  fisbiug  at  the  depth  of  several  fathoms  ; 
and  it  floats  bnojantly  among  the  surf  or  the  raging  billows, 
where  it  seems  as  nncoaceiTied  as  if  it  were  on  the  most  i 
tranquil  waters."  I 

Wilson  says,  "  This  DqcIc  is  confined  to  the  shores  and  4 
bays  of  the  sea,  particularly  where  the  waves  roll  orrr  the 
Bandy    beach.      Their    food    consists    principally    of    small 
bivalve  shell-fish,  spoat-fiab,  and  others  that  lie  in  the  sand 
near  its  surface.     For  these  they  dive   almost  constantly, 
both  in  the  sandy  bays  and  amidst  the  tumbling  snrf.     They 
seldom  or  never  visit  the  salt  marshes.     They  continue  on 
onr  shores  during  the  winter,  and  leave  us  early  in  ^lay  for   j 
their  breeding-places  in  the  North.    Their  skins  are  remark-  I 
ably  strong,  and  their  flesh  coarse,  tasting  of  fish."  I 

The   Surf   Scoter   has   occasionally   been    known    to   fly    ' 
against  the  lanterns  of  lighthouses  :  an  action  very  unusual 
in  this  group  of  Ducks.     Mr.   Giraud  relates  that  when  at 
Montauk  Point,  in  the  antumii  of  1834,  on  walking  oat  ii 
the  morning,  after  a  very  stormy   night,  and  looking  up  at  I 
the  hghthouse,   he  was  surprised  to  see  a  bird  suspended  I 
from  the  wire  frame  by  which  the  glass  is  protected.     On  | 
taking  it  down,  he  found  it  to  be  a  Surf  Scoter.     The  wind  I 
having  been   very   high   the   night   before,  and  the  wi 
having  doubtless  become  so  rough  that  the  bird  was  obliged  j 
to  take  wing,  it  was  attracted  by  the  light,  and  (lying  with  I 
great  force,  thrust  its  bead  through  the  wires,  and  in  this  I 
Bituation  was  strangled. 

The  adult  male  has  tbc  beak  orange-red,  deeper  abora  I 
the  nostrils,  with  a  square  pateh  of  black  on  each  side  at  \ 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible;  irides  straw -ye  How ;  cmi  | 
the  top  of  the  head  nod  ou  the  buck  of  the  neck  are  two  I 
cons]>icaous  oval  patches  of  white ;  all  tbe  rest  of 
plumage  black;  legs  aud  toes  orange-red,  the  membranes] 
brownish -black.      The    whole    length    twenty-one    inchea,,! 
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From  the  carpal  joiut  to  tliu  ead  of  the  wing,  nine  inches 
and  a  quarter ;  the  tiret  and  second  primary  quill -feathers 
of  equal  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  plumage 
of  dull  brown,  which  is  lightest  in  colour  ahout  the  cheeks 
and  under  surface  of  the  body;  the  beak  dark  olive;  the 
feet  greyish -brown. 

There  is  considerable  individual  variation  in  this  Scoter, 
and  some  examples  from  Callforuia  have  been  distinguished 
Q8  G-Aiemifi  (I'clioiulta)  perspidllitfa  trowbridgii. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  trachea  of  the  Surf  Scoter 
lesembles  that  of  the  Velvet  Scoter,  but  Mr.  Herbert 
Langton,  in  'The  Zoologist'  for  1881,  p.  59,  points  out 
some  differences.  An  illustration  is  given  by  Thompson  in 
the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  xviii.  p.  370. 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  difFerenoe  in  the  extent 
of  the  membrane  depending  from  the  hind  toe  of  the  two 
divisions  of  true  Ducks  :  that  oa  the  left  side  belongs  to  the 
tirat  division,  or  Surface-feeding  Ducks :  that  on  the  right 
to  the  second  division,  the  Diving  Ducks. 


.^ 


Mebgcb  mer<ianser,  LinDsene*. 
THE    GOOSANDER. 
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MRRavB,  £iRitarM-f.— Bill  abont  ailnng,  or  loDger  than  thu 
■landBr,  nthir  pointed,  th«  bua  large.  loraiiag  an  elongated  and  atmoel 
ejliadrieal  cose  :  point  of  the  upper  inandiblo  curved,  and.  with  Iht  faoro;  nail, 
farmiDg  a  hook  ;  edgei  of  both  aiaDdiblea  fnmiiihcd  »itb  aaw-like  t«eth,  the 
point*  dirfcl«d  backwardB.  Nuttriis  lateral,  about  the  miilJIe  of  tbe  beak, 
longitudinally  elliptic.  Legs  short,  placed  ratber  Imckward  ;  three  toea  in  front 
webbed,  hind  toe  with  a  peadaet  lobe  or  membrane.  Wioge  modeiate,  tbe  lint 
uid  aecond  qnlll-featherB  aoarl;  equal  Id  Icngtb. 

Thk  Goosandes,  the  larfieat  of  the  British  MerganeerB,  ■ 
a  male  and  female  of  which  are  figured  ahove,  is  mainly  to  I 
be  considered  as  a  winter  \-isitor  to  onr  islands,  althoagh  &  1 
Biuall  number  remain  to  breed  annualJj?  among  the  lochB  ill  1 
some  northern  localitiea  to  be  hereafter  pointed  ont.  Bit^  J 
■  Mrruui  Mfr-j»-in-,  LinnafUf,  8jBt.  Kat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  208  (17M). 
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of  this  species  asually  make  their  appearance  iu  November, 
eepeciallj  in  severe  weather,  and  remaiD  till  the  end  of 
March  ;  hut  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are  females,  or 
yonng  birds  of  the  year :  the  fully-adult  male  being  com- 
paratively rare.  All  of  them  frequent  fresh-water  lakes  as 
well  as  the  sea-shore  and  estuaries,  but  if  severe  frost  occurs 
theyai-e  driven  to  the  shelter  of  deep  bays,  where,  by  their 
powers  of  diving,  they  are  able  to  obtain  a.  supply  of  fish, 
their  principal  food.  Possessing  strong  tooth-like  processes 
on  the  hill,  hy  which  it  is  enabled  to  hold  a  slippery  prey, 
Uiis  bird,  like  the  Red-breasted  Merganser,  is  also  called 
Saw-bill  and  Jack-saw. 

Gooftauders  in  any  state  of  plnmage  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar visitors  to  tbo  southern  counties  of  England,  although 
they  are  sometimes  more  ahundant  in  certain  localities  than 
the  Red-breasted  Merganser.  Examples  have  been  killed 
during  winter  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
eastward  to  Susxex,  Kent,  and  Esses ;  and  a  few  are 
occasionally  exposed  for  sale  in  winter  in  the  London 
markets.  On  the  east  coast  they  are  observed  nearly 
every  year,  and  iu  numbers  exceeding  those  of  the  other 
epecies.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  informs  the  Editor  that 
even  in  the  mild  weather  of  last  December  and  January, 
Goosanders,  in  flocks  of  sis  or  seven  females  or  immature 
birds  with  one  adult  male,  bad  been  spending  the  mnter  on 
the  waters  of  Holkam  Park  aud  the  vicinity;  seven  such 
Socks  being  counted  hy  Mr,  S.  G.  Buxton.  Northward  to 
Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  North uuiherland,  tho 
Goosander  is  found  in  suitable  localities,  wherever  estuaries, 
or  inland  waters  abounding  with  fish,  invite  a  stay.  On 
the  west  side  of  England  it  is  rarer,  although  of  tolerably 
general  distribution. 

In  Scotland  it  is  found  on  both  coasts  in  winter ;  but 
although  common  in  the  Orkneys,  it  appears  to  be  a  rare 
visitor  to  the  not  distant  Shetlands.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  statements  of  the  late  John  Macgiliivray  and 
Dr.  Dewar  respecting  its  supposed  breeding  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  of  Low  as  to  tho  Orkneys,  refer  to   the   Red-breasted 
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iierguxBer,  the  femalea  of  the  tiro  species  beii 
similar.  The  belief  that  it  bre<l  on  some  of  the  lodts  cf 
the  HJgblsDda  was  not,  however,  nnfoandet],  altboagh  acttuU 
proof  was  not  obtained  nntil  1871,  when  oodoabted  eggs 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Harrie-Brown  L;  ■  gamekeeper  in  Perth- 
shire, the  down  and  a  feath«r  trota  the  hollow  tree  where  the 
nest  was  placed,  being  also  procured.  During  sacceeding 
years  corroborative  eTidence  has  been  obtained  respecting 
Perthshire ;  and  Mr.  £.  Booth  has  figured  in  his  '  Bod^ 
Notes  '  four  young  birds  which  had  been  watched  nntil  ihej 
were  seven  vreeics  old,  "  batched  in  one  of  the  large  pinft- 
forests  that  stretch  for  miles  along  the  moontatn  sides  in 
the  Northern  Highlands."  There  is  testimony  that  the 
species  nests,  or  has  done  so,  in  Satherland shire,  ArgrlUbire, 
and  elsewhere  ;  on  which  point  many  interesting  details 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mx.  J.  Hamilton  Bacbanan, 
pablished  in  the  Proceediogs  of  the  Royal  Physical  Societjr 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  p.  185. 

To  Ireland  the  Goosander  is,  as  a  rule,  a  somewhat  ran 
winter  visitor,  bnt  during  the  severe  January  of  1881  more 
were  shot,  according  to  Sir  R.  Payne- Gal Iwey,  than  had  ever 
been  known  before;  as  msny  as  eight  together  being  seem 
on  the  Blackwftter,  near  Cuppoquln.  It  has  never  beaa 
suspected  of  nesting  in  any  part  of  that  island. 

The  Goosander  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Fteroes, 
but  it  breeds  and  is  said  to  be  resident  in  Iceland  ;  althoagb 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  taken  in  Greeuland.  It  is  well  known 
in  Norway ;  Nilsson  says  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Sweden  ;  and  Dann  states  that  it  is  widely 
dispersed  from  Scona  to  Lapland,  as  far  as  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts extend,  and  that  it  breeds  at  Gellivara.  Linmeus,  is 
bis  Toar  in  Lapland,  describes  a  male  Goosander  which  bad 
been  caught  in  a  net  set  for  pike,  near  Lycksele ;  and  Acerbi 
in  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the  banks  of  a  river  near  Eardis, 
in  Lapland,  says,  "  Tho  Mergus  merganser,  instead  of  build- 
ing a  small  nest,  like  the  Ducks,  on  the  banks  or  among 
tbo  reeds  and  rushes,  chooses  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  trtmk 
of  an  old  tree,  in  which  time  or  the  band  of  man  has 
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such  an  cxcavstion  bb  she  can  convenieutly  enter.  Tbe 
person  that  wayiayg  the  hird  for  her  egga,  places  against  a 
fir  or  pine  tree,  somewhere  Dear  the  bank  of  the  river,  a 
decayed  trunk  with  a  hole  in  its  middle ;  tbe  hird  enters 
and  lajR  her  eggs  in  it ;  presently  the  peasant  comes,  and 
takes  away  the  eggs,  leaving,  however,  one  or  two.  The 
hird  rBtnrns,  and,  finding  but  a  single  egg,  lays  two  or  three 
more;  she  is  again  robbed  as  before^but  a  few  are  left  at 
last  for  the  increase  of  her  family.  As  soon  as  tbe  eggs  are 
hatched,  tbe  mother  takes  the  cbicke  gently  in  her  bill, 
carries  and  lavs  them  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where 
she  teaches  them  tbe  way  to  tbe  river,  in  which  they  in- 
stantly swim  with  an  astonishiDg  facility." 

In  Finland  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Russia  this 
species  is  common  throughout  the  summer,  and  its  breeding 
range  appears  to  extend  to  the  Ural  and  tbe  Central  Volga 
districts.  Its  nest  has  been  taken  in  Northern  Germany ; 
and  in  Denmark,  according  to  Mr.  Benzon,  it  breeds  spar- 
ingly, in  hollow  trees,  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  forest 
is  close  to  the  water.  In  winter  it  is  found  on  the  coasts 
and  inland  waters  of  the  Continent  so  long  as  they  remain 
unfrozen  ;  its  migrations  extending  to  tbe  south  of  Spain, 
and  to  North-west  Africa.  It  ia,  however,  rare  in  the 
Mediterranean,  although  not  uncommon  in  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Eastward  it  is  found  across  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia,  visiting  Japan  and  China  in  winter.  It 
is  known  to  breed  on  the  elevated  lakes  of  the  great  Asian 
ranges  of  moantains  np  to  10,000  feat,  and  Mr.  Hume 
thinks  it  probable  that  in  the  treeless  districts  of  the 
Himalayas — where  the  young,  from  nestlings  to  nearly  fully 
fledged  birds,  have  been  taken — tbis  species  avails  itself  of 
holes  in  the  rocks  near  tbe  water  for  its  nests,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ruddy  Shcld-duck.  Id  winter  its  range 
southward  extends  to  about  22°  N-  lat. 

In  North  America  is  found  a  sub-species,  Mergtis  meri/anaer 
americanut,  adult  males  of  which  have  the  black  at  the 
base  of  tbe  greater  wing-coverts  exposed,  so  as  to  form  a 
very  distinct  band  about  half  way  across  the  wing,   while 
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in  our  bird  the  black  is  concealed  by  the  oyerlyiDg  middla 
coverts.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  bill  in  the  two  forms,  and  by  this  alone — if 
it  be  constant — can  the  females  of  each  be  distingnished. 
This  American  form  breeds  from  42°  lat.  northwards  to  the 
Fur  Coantries,  &om  ocean  to  ocean  ;  its  winter  migrations 
extending  to  Texas,  Mexico,  and,  occasionally,  to  the  Ber- 
mudas. 

As  already  stated,  the  Goosander  generally  makes  its  nosK. 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  amongst  its  gnarled  roots ; 
sometimes,  however,  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  but  almost  inva- 
riably nnder  some  kind  of  shelter.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
peculiar  creamy-white,  very  dififereut  from  the  greenish-boff 
of  those  of  the  Red-breasted  Merganser,  which  they  have 
often  been  said  to  resemble  ;  average  measurements  2'7  hy 
1'8  in.  Mr.  Booth  has  remarked  that  nntil  the  yonng 
arrive  at  the  age  of  a  month  or  five  weeks,  the  female  seldom 
leads  her  brood  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  loch  or  river, 
keeping  them  in  the  shallows,  where  there  ia  less  danger  of 
their  falling  victims  to  their  great  enemy,  the  voracioas  pike. 
He  never  heard  any  sound  nttered  by  the  female  or  brood 
unless  disturbed  or  driven,  or  when  moving  off  of  their  owd 
accord.  The  note  is  a  low  plaintive  whistle,  not  unlike  ths 
cry  of  some  young  Huwks.  He  also  noticed  that  althongfa 
the  young  birds  had  not  a  pin  ion -feather  on  their  wing-joints, 
they  appeared  on  rising  after  a  dive  to  spring  upwards  and 
flap  along  the  surface  for  nt  least  a  yard  or  two,  striking 
the  water  at  the  same  time  with  their  feet. 

The  food  of  the   Goosander  consists  almost  entirely  of 
'  i  flesh  is  strong  in  flavour,  and  scarcely  eatable,  even' 
by  a  hungry  man. 

lu  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  vermilion -red,  the  saperico'' 
"  Ige  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  nail  black ;  the  irides 
red ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  rich  shining^ 
green,  with  the  occipital  feathers  elongated ;  upper  part  of 
the  back  and  the  scapulara  black ;  lower  part  of  the  back, 
upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  ash-grey;  point  of  tliel^j 
wing,  and  all  the  wing-coverts  white  ;  wing-primaries  nearb 
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black ;  Becondanes  white  ;  lower  part  of  the  nock  iu  front, 
and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  delicate  Bttlnaon-buff; 
legB  and  and  toes  orange-red,  the  webs  rather  darker  ;  the 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  twenty-six  inches  and  a  half; 
^m  the  point  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
feather  eleven  inches. 

In  the  female  the  bill  and  iridea  like  those  of  the  male, 
but  not  so  bright  in  colour ;  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  reddish- brown  ;  the  occipital  feathers  elongated  ;  back, 
scapulars,  inner  aecondariea,  wing-coTorts,  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail  ash-grey  ;  wing-primaries  lead-grey;  secou- 
dories  white ;  chin  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front, 
white;  breast,  and  under  surface  of  the  body  tinged  with 
buff;  sides  and  flanks  ash-grey  ;  legs  and  feet  orange-red. 
The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male. 

Young  birds  iu  tbeir  first  plumage  resemble  the  female, 
bnt  males  in  this  state  may  be  recognized  by  feeling  down 
the  neck  in  the  line  of  the  windpipe,  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  :  males  having  two  enlargements  on  the  tube,  while 
in  females  the  windpipe  is  uniform  in  size  throughout  its 
length.  Young  males  may  also  be  distinguished  by  a  rudi- 
mentary dark  collar  at  the  base  of  the  ueck ;  they  do  not 
assume  the  plumage  by  which  their  sex  ie  distinguished  till 
the  second  year. 

The  form  of  the  trachea  is  shewn  in  the  vignette  below. 
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Mergitb  serrator,  LinnEens*. 
THE  RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER. 

Men/ IIS  serrator. 

The  Red-breasted  Merganser  is  a  species  tliat  breeds  1 
annually  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  though  by  J 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  birds  which  are  foand  in  this  | 
country  may  be  considered  but  as  winter  visitors  which  | 
arrive  here  late  in  aiitnmn,  nnd  retire  in  spring  to  rai 
parts  of  Scandinavia  and  otlier  high  northern  localities.  In  J 
winter,  particularly  during  severe  weather,  they  are  not  \ 
uncommon  on  our  coast,  appearing  to  prefer  bays  and  1 
estuaries,  but  sometimes  pursuing  the  course  of  rivers  and  1 
visiting  inland  waters.  On  the  east  coast  of  EnglaDi], 
especially  off  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  they  are  decidedly! 
less  numerous  than  the  Goosander,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smidi^ 
*  Mtrgu*  Serrator,  Liniiniu,  Rytt.  Shi.  Ed.  19,  i.  p.  SOS  (I7M]. 
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thinks  that  this  is  also  the  case  in  Devon  and  Somerset ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  along  the  English  Channel,  as  far  as  Cornwall, 
the  Ked-hreasted  Merganser  may  be  considered  the  eom- 
raonest  species  of  the  genus.  To  inland  waters  its  visits 
are  less  frequent  than  those  of  its  larger  congener,  altboogh 
it  is  eometimes  obaerved  far  np  tidal  rivers. 

In  Scotland  the  Red-breasted  Merganser  is  a  well-known 
and  resident  species,  being,  as  Mr.  K.  Gray  remarks,  an  in- 
habitant of  nearly  all  the  lakes  of  any  importance  north  of 
Loch  Lomond;  hut  on  the  east  coast  Mr.  Gray  had  never 
discovered  any  breeding- place.  It  is  generally  distributed 
in  Sutherlandshire ;  very  abundant  about  Loch  Maree  in 
Ross-shire  ;  and  nests  freely  throughout  the  Hebrides ;  also, 
sparingly,  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlauds. 

In  Ireland  this  species  is  more  or  less  common  in  winter 
round  the  coasts,  and  Sir  R.  Payne-liallwey  states  that  in 
Cork  Harbour,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1878-79,  he 
often  noticed  from  one  hundred  to  even  five  or  six  hundred 
of  these  Divers  together.  They  nest  annually  on  the 
islands  of  Loughs  Derg,  Rce,  Corrib,  Erno,  Conn,  Cullen, 
Strangford,  Neagh,  &c.,  and  in  many  localities  along  the 
coast ;  beiiig  generally  known  to  the  fishermen  and  fowlers 
by  the  name  of  '  Sheld-ducks,'  and  occasionally  as  '  Spear 
Wigeon,'  on  account  of  the  sharp  serrated  bill. 

The  Red-breastod  Merganser  breeds  in  the  Fieroes,  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Northern 
Russia  ;  also,  sparingly,  in  the  islands  of  tho  Baltic,  and  in 
Northern  Germany.  In  winter  it  visits  the  coasts  aud  in- 
land waters  of  the  Continent,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  migrations  extending  to 
the  lakes  of  Algeria,  and  to  Egypt.  It  ranges  across  Siberia 
to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  the  Bureja  Mountains,  aud  the 
Amoor  in  summer  ;  and  to  China  and  Japan  iu  winter.  In 
India,  where  the  Goosander  is  common  duriug  the  cold  sea- 
son, the  Red-breasted  Merganser  is  either  exceedingly  rare, 
or  has  been  overlooked,  for  Mr.  Hume  has  only  recorded  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  example,  near  Karracbi.  In  North 
America  it  is  found  throughout  the  northern   districts  from 


the  Paci6c  to  the  Atlantic,  nesting  as  far  nortb  as  latitude  ' 
73° ;  its  winter  migrations  extending  aa  far  sooth  as  tlifl 
Bemmdas. 

The  nest  of  this  specieB  is  placed  on  the  groand,  amongst 
heather,  brashwood,  or  long  grass,  and  is  often  well  con- 
cealed beneath  a  projecting  slab  of  rock,  or  at  the  extremity 
of  a  small  tunnel  leading  to  the  centre  of  a  thick  growth  of  , 
bashes  and  briars.  The  lining  consists  of  a  light  grajl 
down  with  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  eggs,  which  seldomJ 
exceed  ten  in  nnmbcr,  are  drab-coloared  with  a  greeniah  ' 
tinge,  and  aver&ge  In  measarement  2*6  by  1*7  in.  Thejr 
are  usually  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June. 
On  a  small  island  in  Lake  My-vatn,  Iceland,  Mr.  C.  W.  , 
Shepherd  found  this  species  nesting  in  holes  among  the  | 
broken  lava,  and  a  female  was  seen  sitting  on  a  nest  inl 
which  there  were  also  four  eggs  of  Barrow's  Golden-eyo. 

Mr.  E.  Booth,  describing  the  beautiful  bay  of  Gairloch  in  I 
Eosa-shire,  before  the  erection  of  the  new  hotel,  says  : — "  I  | 
have  repeatedly  watched  two  or  Uiree  females  fishing  in  a   ' 
small  bnru  running  down  within  ten  yards  of  the  front  door 
of  the  inn.     The  party  swam  in  one  by  one  from  the  bay 
with  the  flood,  and,  joining  in  company  at  the  top  of  high 
water,  made  their  way  beneath  the  bridge,  where  they  eagerly 
searched  the  small  pools  for  fish.     These  birds,  as  far  as  I 
conld  judge,  were   sitting  on  the  islands   in   the    bay,  and    . 
regularly  left  their  nests  at  this  time  of  tide  to  seek  for  food  | 
along  the  shore.    The  males  were  seldom  seen  near  at  hand,  I 
though  one  would  occasionally  join  the  flock  if  they  got  on   ' 
wing  after  being  disturbed.     As  the   females  swam   back 
towards  the  islands  where  tbeir  nests  were  concealed,  a  drske 
would  occasionally  accompany  his  mate  a  short  distance,  bat 
invariably  got  on  wing   before  the  foot   of  the  rocks   was 
reached.     I  have  more  than  once  had  the  glasses  on  the  spot 
to  watch  the  bird  make  her  way  to  the   nest  after  having  i 
observed  her  leavo  the   water ;  but  although  well  aware  ot  I 
the   exact  position  of  the  eggs,  she  invariably  managed  to  | 
regain  her  quarters  unobserved.     In  some  instances  I  i 
teoted  a  regular  track  beneath  the  heather,  along  which  i 
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was  enabled  to  creep  without  attracting  atteotion.  At  this 
eeason  (the  latter  end  of  May),  the  mules  had  lost  the  tine 
plnmage  thoy  exhibited  in  winter  and  early  spring." 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  fish  and  small  crusta- 
ceans, and  its  9eah  is  extremely  unpalatable. 

In  the  adult  male  the  upper  mandible  is  dark  reddish- 
brown,  except  the  edges,  which  are  of  a  brighter  red, 
under  mandible  wholly  red ;  irides  red ;  all  the  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  dark  shining  green,  the  feathers 
on  the  crown  and  occiput  elongated ;  middle  of  neck  all 
ronnd  white,  except  a  narrow  line  of  black  descending  from 
the  occiput  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  which,  with  the 
shoulders,  is  also  black ;  the  short  scapulars  white,  those 
more  elongated  are  black ;  before  the  point  of  the  wing  on 
each  side  are  several  roundish  white  feathers,  margiued  with 
broad  and  rich  velvet  black  ;  point  of  the  wiug  dark  brown  ; 
small  wing-covorta  white ;  great  coverts  and  secondaries 
black  at  the  base,  the  outer  halves  white,  forming  with  the 
smaller  coverts  the  conspicuous  white  bands  on  the  wing ; 
primary  quill- feathers  brownish -black  ;  inner  secondaries 
white,  edged  with  black ;  lower  portions  of  the  back,  the 
sides,  flanks,  rump,  aud  upper  tail-coverts,  grey ;  tail-feathers 
stiff,  rather  pointed,  and  of  a  uniform  brownish-ash  colour ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck  on  the  front  and  sides  pale  chestnut- 
brown,  streaked,  and  otherwise  varied  with  black ;  breast, 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverta  whit« ;  legs  and  toes  reddish- 
orange,  the  membranes  darker  reddish-brown.  The  whole 
length  is  fully  twenty-two  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  qnill-feather  ten  inches. 

Females  are  rather  smaller  than  males,  and  have  the  head 
and  neck  behind  reddisb-brown,  darkest  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  the  occipital  feathers  elongated  ;  all  the  back,  scapu- 
lars, and  small  wing-coverts  umber-brown ;  greaUr  coverts 
and  secondaries  dark  brownish-black,  ending  with  white, 
forming  two  white  bauds ;  primaries  and  iuner  secondaries 
dark  brownish-black ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers 
brown  ash-colour  ;  neck  in  front  mottled  with  reddish  and 
pale  brown,  on  a  white  ground  ;  all  the  under  surface  of  the 
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bod;  wbit«.     Th«  whole  length  is  shoot  twentj-<Hie  inches  ;^ 
the  wing  nine  inches  and  a  half. 

Yonng  birds  resemble  adalt  females  daring  their  firat 
n-inter.  The  sex  of  the  malee,  however,  in  sbj  state  of 
plumage,  may  be  ascertained  by  paasing  the  finger  and 
thnmb  down  the  neck,  along  the  line  of  the  trachea ;  the 
male  has  an  enlargement  of  the  tnbe  before  it  passes  into 
the  body ;  the  tnbe  of  the  trachea  in  the  female  is  uniform 
in  its  size  throoghont  its  whole  length.  Yooug  males  do 
not  obtain  their  fine  plnm&ge  till  after  their  second  aatamn 
monlt,  and  old  males  from  early  spring  till  their  antamn 
moalt  begiDH,  lose  the  rich  glossy  green  of  the  head  and 
neck,  which  degenerales  into  an  obscure  brown,  while  the 
fiue  chestnut  colour  of  the  breast  entirely  disappears. 


MeROLS   AUIKLLIH,    LlDnffiQH.* 

THE   SMEW. 

Mertjus  iilbellus. 

Tbr  t^MEW,  Smee,  or  Nun,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
winter  visitor  to  the  British  Islands,  frequenting  our  rivers 
and  large  pieces  of  fresh  water,  an  well  as  most  purts  of 
the  coast,  especially  in  severe  seasons.  The  adult  male,  a 
handsome  bird,  remarkable  for  the  contrast  rather  llian  the 
variety  of  the  colours  of  his  plamage,  is,  however,  decidedly 
rare,  but  young  birds  and  females,  frequently  called  Red- 
headed Smews,  are  not  uncommon.  The  species  appears 
to  he  H  more  frequent  visitor  to  the  eastern  side  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  than  to  the  west,  and,  when  found  on 
the  latter,  it  is  generally  on  rivers  or  fresh-water  lochs. 
In  Ireland  it  ia  of  irregular  occurrence  on  the  coast  and 
■  Mirgiu  AOtlliu,  Linoeg*,  SpL  N«t.  Bd.  13,  L  p.  3W  HTM). 
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inland  waters  in  winter,  the  adnlt  males  being  very  rare  in 
proportion  to  the  females  and  young  of  the  year,  a  few  of 
which  are  obtainable  every  year  in  the  Dublin  market. 

The  range  of  the  Smew  does  not  extend  far  to  the  north- 
west, and  it  is  unrecorded  from  the  Faeroes,  Iceland,  or 
Greenland.  Even  in  winter,  it  is  rare  on  the  west  and 
south-west  coast  of  Norway  and  in  the  south  of  Sweden  ; 
Finnish-Lapland,  whence  the  late  Mr.  Wolley  obtained  the 
first  authenticated  eggs  on  record,  being,  probably,  about  the 
western  limit  of  its  breeding-range.  Its  winter  migrations, 
dependent  upon  the  weather,  extend  along  the  northern 
coasts  from  the  Baltic  to  the  west  of  France,  and  down  the 
Atlantic  to  Morocco  ;  the  large  inland  lakes  of  Switzerland 
attract  a  tolerable  number  of  birds  ;  and  a  line  of  migration 
appears  to  pass  down  the  Bhone  valley  to  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  species  is  not  un&equent  in  some  winters  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Spain,  although 
very  rare  in  Algeria.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  visitor  to 
Italy  and  her  islands,  although  very  rare  in  Malta,  where, 
however,  Mr.  C.  A.  Wright  records  the  occurrence  of  an 
adult  male  in  the  winter  of  1868.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  as 
well  as  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Smew  appears  to  be  the 
commonest  species  of  the  genus.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  does  it  breed  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Bussia  like  its  congeners,  but  it  also  nests  in 
suitable  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  Asia  its  southern 
breeding  limits  cannot  yet  be  defined,  but  the  species  is 
found  across  the  entire  continent,  visiting  Japan,  China,  and 
the  northern  portions  of  India  during  the  cold  season.  The 
range  of  this  species  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Palearctic 
region,  for  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  Audubon's  state- 
ment that  he  had  obtained  a  solitary  female  in  1817  on  Lake 
Barataria — suggestive  name — near  New  Orleans ;  no  subse- 
quent observer  having  found  a  trace  of  this  bird  in  any  part 
of  America. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  late  Mr.  Wolley  was  the  first 
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to  dissipate  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  the  breodiiig- 
habits  of  the  Smew,  aud  a  full  ncconut  of  his  discovery  was 
published  in  'Tholbia'  for  1859,  pp.  69-76.  As  the 
Tolame  has  long  been  out  of  print,  the  Editor  considers  it 
desirable  to  quote  from  this  interesting  accoant  at  con- 
siderable length  :^ 

"  The  first  year  I  was  in  Lapland,  1853,  it  was  important 
for  me  to  find  out  the  native,  that  is,  the  Finnish,  names  for 
the  birds  of  the  country.  Of  the  Ducks  generally  I  soon 
leaint  to  understand  to  which  species  each  name  referred ;  bnt 
there  was  one  called  Ungilu,  concerning  which  I  was  for  a  long 
time  in  the  dark.  It  was  described  as  breeding  in  the  holes 
of  trees,  or  in  tyltas,  that  is,  nest-boxes.  It  was  a  smaller 
bird  than  the  Solka  (Golden-eye),  but  was  able  to  turn  that 
bird  out  of  its  hole,  if  it  wanted  it  for  itself;  though  some 
accounts  told  the  reverse  story.  It  had  formerly  been  found 
not  unfrequently  on  the  Muonio  river,  and  especially  on  the 
lakes  through  which  the  little  Jeris-joki  runs.  On  the 
former  river,  a  little  above  the  iulet  of  the  Palo-jokt,  there  is 
even  an  islet  called  after  it,  Ungilon-saari,  on  which,  though 
there  are  still  tylltis,  the  bird  has  not  been  known  for  a  good 
many  years.  In  the  course  of  time  I  learned  that  the  bird 
hod  a  beak  like  a  Knskilo  (Merganser)  ;  and  the  colours  of 
the  male  were  described  to  me  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  it 
was  the  Smew.  Still  it  required  some  selection  of  evidence 
to  hold  the  opinion  firmly ;  for  instance,  a  woman  talking  to 
me  imitated  the  cry  of  the  bird,  in  doing  which  she  used  the 
syllables  '  u-u-uugel '  with  the  music  of  the  spring  call  of 
the  Long-tailed  Duck,  and  by  her  subsequent  description 
clearly  showed  that  that  was  the  bird  she  meant,  though  it 
is  usually  known  by  quite  another  name,  identical  with,  and 
perhaps  borrowed  from,  the  Swedish,  AlU,  This  suggested 
to  me  that  the  name  VnijUo  may  have  been  originally  applied 
to  the  Long-tailed  Duck,  inasmuch  as  we  find,  in  Strom's 
'  Description  of  Sandmor,'  that  the  Long-tailed  Duck  is 
called  Antfle-viager  (Hook-maker)  on  parts  of  the  Norwegian 
coast,  doubtless  from  its  cry,  connected  with  the  time  of  Jta 
appearance,  when  the  sea-fishing  begins.     Nothing  is  more 
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common  ^  than  one  and  the  same  name  being  applied  to 
different  birds  in  different  districts.  Even  this  very  name 
UngiU)  is  used  for  the  Goosander  in  certain  places  on  the 
Upper  Tornea  river. 

"Concerning  the  egg  of  Ungilo  I  made  every  inquiry. 
All  the  people  who  remembered  it  on  the  Muonio  agreed 
that  it  was  much  less  than  the  Golden-eye's,  and  was  liable 
to  be  found  in  the  same  hole  with  eggs  of  that  bird.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  popular  belief,  I  often  had  dwarf  eggs  of 
Sotka  brought  to  me  for  Ungilo's.  From  one  trustworthy 
man,  Piko  Haki,  I  heard  that  some  ten  years  before  he  had 
found  a  nest  and  taken  the  eggs  on  sale  for  eating  to  a 
resident  trader,  who  had  asked  him  where  he  had  got  Hens' 
eggs.  Now  Hens'  eggs  are  unknown  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  I  was ;  but  at  Uleaborg,  where  the  trader 
had  been  familiar  with  them,  they  are  about  the  size  of  our 
Bantam's  eggs.  This  gave  me  the  best  indication  I  had  yet 
met  with  of  the  probable  appearance  of  the  egg ;  and  I  told 
my  servant-lad  Ludwig  in  confidence  that,  when  we  at  length 
should  get  Ungilo' 8  eggs,  they  would  be  very  like  Wigeon's, 
though  probably  more  white.  Of  course  this  was  not  to  be 
talked  of,  as  it  might  lead  to  attempts  at  imposition.  It  is 
possible  that  the  small  comparative  size  of  the  UngUo's 
®ggs,  and  the  habit  of  the  bird  turning  out  the  Golden-eye, 
had  made  it  little  liked  by  the  people,  and  that  they  used  to 
catch  it  on  the  eggs  and  kill  it,  as  they  do  Hawk  Owls  and 
Tengmalm*s  Owls. 

"  In  1857  the  clergyman  of  Muonioniska,  Priest  Liljeblad, 
had  been  transferred  to  Sodankyla ;  and  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  an  intelligent  young  man,  Carl  Leppajervi,  went  from 
Muonioniska  to  be  assistant  schoolmaster  with  his  former 
teacher.  I  gave  Carl  strict  charge  to  make  every  inquiry  for 
Uiiiilo  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  of  travellers  from  Kemi 
Trask.  One  day  (the  30th  July,  1857),  as  I  passed  by  the 
homestead  of  Eegina's  Calle,  the  famous  steerer  of  the 
Muonio  Falls,  there  was  given  to  me  a  wooden  box,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  country  for  carrying  butter  on  a  journey, 
addressed  *  To  the  English  gentleman  Job  Woleg  in  Muonio- 
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vaarii.'  The  box  was  not  tied  nor  secured  in  any  way  ;  and 
on  Ibe  lid  being  opened,  there  first  appeared  a  well-written 
Finnish  letter,  of  parts  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact 
translation  :  — 

'"Matthias  Lasko  of  Mado-koski-kyla,  on  the  KitinGn- 
joki,  five  miles  [Swedish]  from  Sodankyla,  has  found  on  the 
Lieai-joki  egga  of  Uinilo,  and  ha.9  brought  to  me  three  eggs, 
on  which  is  written  a  number  like  this.'  [Here  follows  a 
facsimile  of  the  figure  1  on  the  eggs.  It  appears  from 
Herraelin's  map,  that  the  Kitinen-joki,  of  which  the  Liesi 
is  doubtless  a  tributary,  runs  into  the  Kemi-joki  a  little 
north  of  Sodankyla.]  '  They  were  found  on  the  8th  day  of 
the  Summer-month  [JnneJ  1857.  Of  an  old  birch-trunk 
the  wood  was  rotted  away,  and  it  was  letl  hollow,  forming  a 
hole  in  which  they  were.'  [Tlie  expression  naed  involves 
the  idea  of  the  trunk  being  still  standing.]  '  There  were 
two  men  in  company ;  and  the  other  man  has  given  four 
eggs  to  the  priest:  there  were   seven  of  them;  but  there 

was  no  down  brought The  Uinilo  was  also  killed ; 

and  with  the  egga  it  too  is  sent.— Carl  Leppajenri.  First  day 
of  the  Hay-month  [July]  1857.  This  Uinilo  was  taken  to 
the  priest,  and  he  wants  for  it  20  copecks.* 

"  The  next,  or  probably  the  first  thing  in  the  box  that 
struck  my  eye,  was  a  stiff-necked  skin  of  a  female  Smew, 
with  hatching  spots  on  its  nnderside  ;  then  I  came  to  five  or 
six  mnch-injured  eggs  of  Greenehank  and  other  birds  ;  and 
lastly,  at  the  bottom  of  alt,  well-wrapped  in  tow,  were  the 
three  Smew's,  blown  each  with  tn'o  holes,  which  I  afterwards 
found  it  safe  to  round  off  with  a  drill.  The  eggs  rather 
staggered  me  at  first  sight,  they  were  so  like  Wigeon's. 
From  time  to  time  I  held  consultations  over  them.  On 
comparing  them  with  a  series  of  something  tike  fifty  Wigeon's 
eggs,  I  found  that  they  were  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
though  rather  below  the  average.  They  were  flattene<l  at 
the  small  end  more  than  any  of  the  Wigeon's,  and  they  had 
less  of  the  yellowish  tinge  about  them,  so  that  persons  not 
much  used  to  eggs  could  pick  tLem  out  of  the  lot ;  but  all 
these  pecaliarities  might  be  accidental,  though  it  seemed 
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remarkable  that  any  woodsman  trying  to  pass  off  Wigeon's 
eggs  for  Smew's  should  have  been  able  to  find  so  abnormal 
a  nest.  Bat  it  was  not  very  long  before  I  satisfied  myself 
that  there  was  a  decided  difference  of  textore.  This  could 
be  perceived  on  an  ordinary  examination  ;  bat  it  became 
very  striking  on  exposing  the  egg  to  direct  sanshine  and 
examining  the  penumbra,  or  space  between  fall  light  and 
full  shadow,  with  a  magnifying  glass — the  sharp  *  mountain- 
ous *  structure  of  the  Wigeon's  egg  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  lower  and  more  rounded  character  of  the  elevations 
in  the  Smew's.  It  is  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  illustrate 
this  with  the  help  of  photography.  Further,  I  tried  the 
sense  of  touch  :  scratching  the  egg  with  the  most  sensitive 
of  my  finger-nails  I  could  at  once  perceive  the  greater  rough- 
ness of  the  Wigeon's.  Ludwig,  though  his  hand  was  by  no 
means  of  the  finest,  did  not  make  a  single  mistake  in  some 
ten  trials  with  his  eyes  shut  of  various  Wigeon's  eggs  and 
with  the  supposed  Smew's ;  and  one  or  two  other  people 
were  equally  successful.  I  now  felt  no  doubt  that  I  bad 
true  eggs  of  the  Smew.  The  ivory-like  texture  of  the 
Goosander's  egg  was  a  pretty  parallel  to  the  character  of  the 
Smew's. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  on  August  4th,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Pastor  Liljeblad,  enclosing  money,  amongst  other  uses  to 
pay  for  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  man  to  travel  to  Made- 
koski-kyla,  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  capture 
of  the  Smew  and  its  eggs,  to  himself  visit  the  birch-trunk, 
and  to  bring  away  the  down  which  would  be  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  I  also  wrote  to  Carl  Leppajervi. 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  Muoniovaara  for  England  on  the 
11th  of  September.  I  had  not  been  very  long  in  England 
when  I  received  a  letter  enclosing  communications  from 
Pastor  Liljeblad  and  from  Carl  Leppajervi,  which  had  arrived 
at  Muoniovaara  on  the  IGth  of  September,  and  also  enclos- 
ing a  specimen  of  the  down,  which  my  agent  had  picked  out 
of  the  heap  of  touch-wood  sent  with  the  letters  from  Sodan- 
kyla. 

**  The  priest  told  me  in  Swedish  that  he  now  sent  me  the 
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four  Uinilo's  eggs,  which  had  been  brought  to  him.  He 
added,  in  answer  lo  a  question  of  mine,  'I  think  that  the 
men  who  came  with  them,  if  not  exactly  of  the  best  behaved 
sort,  are  at  least  so  fur  to  be  trusted  that  they  brought  the 
true  ones.  Kalle  went  at  ouee  to  Made-koski."  Kallo's 
letter  said  in  Finnish,  '  I  have  been  to  Made-koski  for  the 
Uinilo's  down  ;  but  there  was  Dot  much  of  it  there.  The 
birch-slump  was  open  at  the  top ;  and  who  knows  but  the 
wind  may  have  carried  some  of  the  down  away  ?  Matthias 
Lasko  took  away  a  little  from  wbat  I  have  sent,  to  see  if  he 
could  make  out  himself  that  it  was  Uinilo's.  That  Uinilo 
was  canght  actually  from  the  top  of  those  eggs  ;  indeed  it  is 

true I  saw  that  in  that   birch-stump  there  had  at 

some  other  time  been  eggs ;  for  there  were  old  pieces  of  egg- 
shell. Written  29th  of  Harveat-month  (Angust)  1857.— 
Karl  Leppajervi.' 

"  I  was  told  by  my  man  in  Lapland  that  these  four  eggs 
had  been  blown  with  only  one  hole,  sufficiently  well  made, 
bat  that  a  great  part  of  the  yolk  had  been  left  inside.  They 
were  also  stained  outside;  but  he  had  cleaned  them  out, 
rounded  the  holes  with  a  drill,  and  made  a  good  job  of  them. 
The  down  sent  to  me  I  fonnd  to  agree  generally  with  that  on 
the  body  of  the  female  Smew  ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  o&reful 
examination,  and  I  have  not  yet  made  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  October  1858.  I  received  these  other  four 
eggs,  I  found  that  the  character  which  I  had  previonsly 
observed,  but  which  I  had  originBlly  seen  on  only  one  of  the 
first  three,  was  common  to  all  the  other  fonr,  namely,  that 
shown  by  the  presence  of  a  thin  calcareous  covering  outside 
the  egg-shell  proper,  apparently  of  the  same  nature  aa  that 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  egg  of  the  common  tame 
Swan.  Some  attempts  had  been  made  in  Sodankyla,  as  my 
man  told  me,  to  scrape  this  off. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  very  pale  colour  of  the 
down  of  the  Smew  seems  to  be  connected  with  its  choosing 
holes  for  breeding.  No  bird  of  the  dnck  kind  that  has 
white  down,  as  far  as  I  know,  places  its  eggs  in  an  exposed 
sitaation.     The    Goosander,   OoJden-eye,    Sheldrake,    birds 
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differing  mach  from  one  another,  have  all  white  down,  and 
all  lay  iJieir  eggs  in  holes  of  trees  when  such  are  to  be  found, 
whilst  one  of  them  at  least  has  well-coloured  eggs."* 

Since  WoUey's  discovery,  Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Harvie- 
Brown  have  obtained  authenticated  eggs  of  the  Smew  at 
Habariki,  on  the  Petchora ;  and,  as  before  remarked,  our 
knowledge  of  its  breeding-range  is  far  more  extensive.  The 
average  measurements  of  the  eggs  are  2  by  1*45  in. 

Smews  are  shy  and  vigilant,  taking  long  iSights  occasion- 
ally and  swimming  away  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  a  boat. 
They  feed  on  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and  aquatic  insects, 
which  they  obtain  without  difficulty  as  they  are  excellent 
divers,  pursuing  their  prey  under  water  with  great  rapidity, 
but  when  walking  they  appear  to  labour  in  their  progression, 
from  the  backward  position  of  their  legs.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney, 
jun.,  found  a  frog  in  the  gullet  of  a  bird  purchased  in 
Leadenhall  Market  in  January  1867. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  of  a  bluish-lead  colour,  the  nail  horny  and  white  ;  the 
irides  reddish-brown ;  at  the  base  of  the  bill  on  each  side, 
a  black  patch,  which  just  surrounds  the  eye;  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  down  the  line  of  the  occiput,  another 
dark  patch  elongated,  which  is  tinged  with  green,  the  dark 
feathers  mixed  with  others  that  are  white,  and  all  somewhat 
elongated,  forming  a  crest ;  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  the 
chin,  and  all  the  neck  white  ;  the  back  black ;  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  tail-feathers,  ash-grey ;  the  point  of  the 
wing  greyish-black,  with  two  crescentic  lines  of  black  point- 
ing forward,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  point  of  the 
wing ;  the  small  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  white,  the 
latter  edged  with  black  ;  great  coverts  and  secondaries  black, 
tipped  with  white,  forming  two  narrow  white  bands  ;  the 
primaries  nearly  black;  inner  secondaries  ash-grey,  passing 
to  lead  grey,  the  inner  feathers  being  the  darkest  in  colour ; 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  pure  white ;  the  sides 
under  the  wing  and  the  flanks  barred  with  narrow  ash-grey 

*  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  Harlequin  Duck,  which  nests  in  holes  and  has 
white  down. — [Ed.] 
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lines  ;  lega,  toes,  and  their  membranes  bluish-  and  lead-grey. 
The  whole  length  is  seventeen  inches  and  a  half;  the  wing, 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  tbe  end  of  the  longest  qui  11 -feather, 
beveu  inches  «Dd  three-quarters. 

An  adult  male,  which  belonged  to  tbe  Ornithological 
Society  of  London,  lived  more  tlian  two  years  on  the  lake 
in  St.  James's  Park,  assumed  tbe  colours  of  the  plumage  of 
the  adult  female  hefore  the  middle  of  June,  remaining  in 
that  state  during  tbe  summer,  and  reassuming  bis  vhite 
jilumage  at  the  regular  autumn  moult.  This  bird  associated 
only  with  a  female  Goldeu-eye. 

Adult  females  have  the  bill  and  the  indes  of  the  same 
colours  as  those  of  tbe  males,  with  a  black  patch  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible;  all  the  top  of  tbe  head  reddish- 
brown  ;  down  the  back  of  the  neck  a  streak  of  ash-grey, 
which  extends  to  form  a  collar  at  tho  bottom,  and  spreads 
thence  over  the  apace  before  the  wings  and  on  tho  upper 
part  of  the  back;  centre  of  tho  back,  the  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail-feathers  greyisb-black :  point  of  the  wing 
ash-grey ;  smaller  wing-coverts  pure  white  ;  greater  coverts 
and  secondaries  black,  tipped  with  white  as  in  the  male,  but 
the  two  white  bands  are  narrower;  primaries  nearly  black; 
inner  secondaries  lead-grey;  chin,  throat,  and  all  tbe  under 
surface  of  the  body,  pure  white  ;  legs,  toes  and  their  mem- 
branes, lead-grey.  Females  are  considerably  smaller  than 
males,  measuring  bat  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  in  their 
whole  length,  and  but  six  inches  and  a  half  from  the  point 
of  the  wing  to  tbe  end  of  the  longest  iju  ill -feather. 

Young  males  resemble  females  for  tbe  tirst  twelvemonths, 
and  do  not  assume  their  white  plumage  till  their  second 
autumn  moult.  Young  femalea  have  no  black  patch  on  the 
side  of  the  head  during  their  first  winter  ;  the  red  colour 
on  the  back  of  tbe  neck  covers  a  larger  space ;  the  white 
colour  of  tbe  smaller  wiug-coverts  is  mised  with  ash-grey, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  of  a  dull  wbit«. 
Females  probably  assume  tbe  black  patch  on  the  lore,  and 
the  more  pure  white  colour  on  the  wing-coverts,  at  the 
second  autumn  moult. 
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The  neBtling  which  is  figured  by  Mr.  Dresser  in  his 
'  Birds  of  Eorope '  is  described,  &om  specimflns  obtained  at 
Kimschenk,  Rnssis,  on  the  18th  June  as  : — 

Upper  parts,  inclnding  the  sides  of  the  head  below  ihe 
eye,  bat  only  the  back  of  the  oeck,  dark  blackish-brown, 
darkest  on  the  crown  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back ;  at  the 
base  of  the  wing-joint  a  white  spot,  and  another  eloee  to  it, 
bot  rather  lower  down  the  back,  and  on  each  side  of  the  romp 
another  white  spot ;  below  the  eye  a  very  small  white  spot ; 
nnder  parts  white ;  breast  and  flanks  pale  greyish-  or  sooty- 
brown.  One  yonng  bird,  which  can  only  be  two  or  three 
days  old,  has  the  bill  so  slightly  serrated  that  the  serratioDB 
can  only  be  seen  when  very  closely  looked  into ;  bat  another, 
which  is  a  few  days  older,  has  the  serrations  very  diotinet. 

A  portion  of  the  trachea  of  the  male  Smew  is  represented 
below  on  the  left  hand.  The  figure  on  the  right  is  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  windpipe  of  the  female. 
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THE  HOODED  MERGANSER. 


MergiiB  mctdlatvs. 

We  are  indebted  to  Selby  for  the  first  notice  of  the 
Hooded  Merganser  aa  a  straggler  to  Britaiu ;  the  sldn  of  a 
female  bird  naid  to  bare  been  obtained  at  Yarmonth,  in  Nor- 
folk, during  the  winter  of  1829,  having  been  sent  to  Selby  by 
Mr.  Elton,  of  Redlaud,  Bristol.  The  occurrence  was  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ntitural  History  of  Northumberland , 
Dnrham,  and  Newcastle- upon -Tjne,  vol.  i.  p.  292,  and  also 
ill  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and 
Geographical  Science,  page  238,  liy  Selby,  who  was  informed 
that  other  instances  of  the  capture  of  birds  of  this  species  had 
occurred.  A  note  by  Prof.  Newton  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society,'  ii.  p.  408, 
tends,  however,  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  tbe  supposition  that  this 
example  was  really  killed  in  Brititih  waters.  Tbo  late  Mr. 
•  3y»l.  Sat.  E-I.  12,  i.  p.  2('"  (ITflHl. 
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Blyth  wrote  in  1838,  in  '  The  NaturaKst/  vol.  iii.  p.  413  :— 
**  Mr.  Hoy  informs  me  that  a  beautiful  male  Hooded  Mergan- 
ser, in  thoroughly  mature  plumage,  has  been  secured  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk ;  being  the  first  known  instance  of  this 
bird  occurring  in  its  adult  garb  in  Britain." 

The  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton  has  described  and  figured  in 
his  *  History  of  the  Rarer  British  Birds '  (p.  75),  a  bird  of 
this  species  obtained  by  himself  in  the  Menai  Straits  in 
the  winter  of  1830—31.  The  Author  heard  of  an  example 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Anthony  Balph  Biddulph,  of  Burton 
Park,  Petworth,  Sussex,  said  to  have  been  shot  near  that 
place ;  but  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his 
standard  work  on  the  Birds  of  Sussex.  According  to  Gould, 
the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Christy  Horsfall,  of  Horsforth-Low 
Hall,  near  Leeds,  contained  a  pair  said  to  have  been  shot  in 
the  vicinity  ;  but  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  states  that  ho  is  un- 
able to  trace  these  specimens.  Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew,  R.N., 
states  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  2182)  that  a  friend  shot  a  '*  magnificent 
pair  of  Hooded  Mergansers,  the  male  being  in  splendid 
plumage,"  near  Sheerness  in  March  1870.* 

As  regards  Scotland,  in  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair's  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  of  Caithness,  published  in  1841,  mention  is 
made  of  a  specimen,  which,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray,  is 
still  in  the  collection  formed  by  that  gentleman,  and  now  at 
Thurso.  The  late  Mr.  John  Colquhonn,  in  his  *  Sporting 
Days '  (p.  20),  has  described  his  observation  of  three  Hooded 
Mergansers  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  5th  of  May,  1853. 

Ireland,  however,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  position, 
affords  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  best  authenticated 
instances  of  the  visits  of  this  American  species.  An  ex- 
ample obtained  by  Dr.  Chute  about  the  year  1840  at  Dingle 
Bay,  CO.  Kerry,  is  at  Chute  Hall,  Tralee ;  and  Watters  has 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Glennon,  a  bird-stuffer  of 
Dublin,  that  an  immature  female,  shot  near  Knockdrin 
Castle,  CO.  Meath,  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  R.  Levinge, 

*  The  bald  insertion  of  this  species  in  a  mere  catalogae  entitled  *The 
Somersetshire  Fauna,'  by  Mr.  W.  Baker  (Somerset.  Archaeol.  Proc.  p.  146),  is, 
like  many  similar  records,  unworthy  of  consideration. 
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Bart.  In  his  'Fowler  in  Ireland'  (p.  131),  Sir  R.  Payue- 
Qallwey  eays  that  he  hits  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  no 
IfiSH  than  three.  One  pair  was  procured  in  the  aevero  frost  of 
Decemher  1878,  in  Cork  Harbour,  where  they  haunted  a  creek 
in  company  with  some  Bed-breasted  Mergansers ;  hut  though 
he  had  ample  chances  of  obson-ing  their  motions,  feeding 
and  flying,  through  a  glass,  tbey  were  too  wild  to  get  within 
range  of,  until  oue  day  when  he  foond  them  deserted  by 
their  companions.  He  killed  the  third  bird  during  the  yet 
more  severe  weather  of  January  1881,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Kerry;  and  he  beard  of  a  solitary  individual  being  shot 
near  Sligo  the  same  winter,  but  he  believes  it  was  not  pre- 
served. From  what  he  saw  of  those  he  shot,  they  appeared 
to  &y  faster  and  with  a  more  darting  motion  than  other 
Mergansers,  though  diving  with  eqnal  facility :  but  on  one 
occasion  a  crippled  Hooded  Merganser  made  no  effort  to 
dive,  hut  swam  low  in  the  water  like  a  wounded  Teal,  with 
the  crest  laid  flat  and  smooth  ;  the  head  looking  small  and 
black,  very  different  to  its  usually  handsome  and  bnshy 
aspect. 

There  is  no  anthenticated  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  Hooded  Merganser  on  the  continental  coast  of  Europe, 
nor,  so  far  as  the  Editor  can  discover,  in  Greenland,  to 
which  it  is  stated  by  the  authors  of  '  The  Water  Birds  of 
North  America '  to  be  an  occasional  visitor.  In  winter  it 
straggles  to  Mexico,  Cnba,  and  the  Bermudas ;  it  is  ahnn- 
dant  in  the  Carolinas,  which  form  the  southern  limit  of 
its  breeding-range ;  and  northward  it  ia  found  in  suitable 
localities  throughout  North  America  np  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  east,  and  Alaska  on  th«  west.  Through  the  Fnr 
Countries  it  is  numerous  and  generally  distributed,  within 
the  limits  of  forest  growth. 

So  far  as  our  present  kno-wledge  goes,  the  Hooded 
Merganser  invariably  makes  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  lining  it  with  down,  vfhich,  according  to  Mr.  G.  A. 
Boardman,  as  quoted  in  the  above-mentioned  '  Water  Birds,' 
is  dark-coloured  :  not  white,  as  the  down  of  birds  which  nest 
in  holes  usually  is.     The  eggs,  from  five  to  eight  in  number. 
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are  of  a  pare  iTory-wlutey  and  of  an  oval  or  almost  globular 
form ;  aTerage  measarements  2-1  by  1*7  in. 

Andnbon  writes  as  follows : — "  Excepting  the  Smew,  or 
White  Nnn,  the  Hooded  Merganser  is  the  handsomest  of 
its  family.  Its  broad  and  rounded  crest  of  pore  white,  with 
an  edging  of  jetty  black,  and  which  it  closes  or  spreads  oat 
at  pleasure,  renders  the  male  of  this  species  conspicnons  on 
the  waters  to  which  it  resorts.  The  activity  of  its  motions, 
the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  and  its  other  habits,  contribnte  to 
render  it  a  pleasing  object  to  the  student  of  nature,  not  less 
than  to  the  sportsman.  Its  flesh,  however,  has  a  fishy 
taste  and  odour,  although  it  is  relished  by  some  persons. 
It  seems  to  prefer  fresh  water,  and  is  by  no  means  very 
frequent  along  the  sea-coast.  Long,  narrow,  and  moderately 
deep  creeks,  or  small  ponds,  are  more  frequented  by  it  than 
large  rivers  or  lakes.  On  the  waters  of  the  western  and 
southern  States,  these  Mergansers  are  seen  to  arrive  from 
the  north  early  in  October,  but,  generally,  later  than  many 
species  of  Ducks,  although  sooner  than  either  the  Red- 
breasted  Merganser  or  the  Ooosander.  At  the  approach  of 
night,  a  person  standing  still  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  as  the 
Ohio,  first  hears  the  well-known  sound  of  wings  whistling 
through  the  air ;  presently  after,  a  different  noise,  as  if 
produced  by  an  Eagle  stooping  on  her  prey,  when,  gliding 
downwards  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  he  dimly  perceives 
the  Hooded  Mergansers  sweeping  past.  Five  or  six,  perhaps 
ten,  there  are  ;  with  quick  beats  of  their  pinions,  they  fly 
low  over  the  waters  in  wide  circles.  Now  they  have  spied 
the  entrance  of  a  creek ;  they  shoot  into  it,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  you  hear  the  rushing  noise  which  they  make,  as 
they  alight  on  the  bosom  of  the  still  pool.  Up  the  creek 
they  proceed,  washing  their  bodies  by  short  plunges,  and 
splashing  the  water  about  them.  Now  they  dive  for 
minnows,  which  they  find  in  abundance,  and  which  no  doubt 
prove  delicious  food  to  the  hungry  travellers.  At  length, 
having  satisfied  their  appetite,  they  rise  on  wing,  fly  low 
over  the  creek  with  almost  incredible  velocity,  return  to  the 
broad  stream,  rove  along  its  margin  until  they  meet  with  a 
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cleau  Band-bettch,  where  they  alight,  aud  where,  secure  from 
danger,  they  repone  uutil  the  return  of  day.  This  bird 
ranges  throaghont  the  Uuited  States  dariag  winter,  content 
with  the  food  it  meets  with  in  the  bays  and  estnaries  of  the 
eastern  coast,  and  on  the  inland  streams.  The  dam  of  the 
Pennsylvania  miller  is  as  agreeable  to  it  as  that  of  the 
Carolina  rice-planter ;  even  the  numerous  streams  and  pools 
of  the  interior  of  the  Floridaa  are  resorted  to  by  this 
Bpeciea,  and  there  I  have  found  them  full  of  life  and  gaiety, 
as  well  as  on  the  Missonri,  and  on  onr  great  lakes.  When 
the  weather  proves  too  cold  for  them  they  go  southwards, 
many  of  them  removing  towards  Mesico." 

"  The  Hooded  Mergansers  that  remain  with  us  nestle  in 
the  same  kind  of  holes  or  hollows  as  the  Wood  Ducks ;  at 
least  I  have  fonnd  their  nests  in  such  situations  seven  or 
eight  times,  although  I  never  saw  one  of  them  alight  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  as  the  birds  just  mentioned  are  wont  to  do. 
They  dive,  as  it  were,  directly  into  their  wooden  burrows, 
where,  on  a  few  dried  weeds  and  feathers  of  different  kindn, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  down  from  the  breast  of  the  female, 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  The  young,  like  those  of  the  Wood 
Duck,  are  conveyed  to  the  water  by  their  mother,  who 
carries  them  gently  in  her  bill ;  for  the  mule  takes  no  part 
in  providing  for  bis  offspring,  hut  abandons  bis  mate  as  soon 
as  incubation  has  commenced.  The  affectionate  mother 
leads  her  young  among  the  tall  rank  grasses  which  fill  the 
shallow  pools,  or  the  borders  of  creeks,  and  teaches  them  to 
procure  snails,  tadpoles,  and  insects.  On  two  occasions 
the  parents  would  not  abandon  the  young,  although  I 
expected  that  the  noises  which  I  made  would  have  induced 
them  to  do  so ;  they  both  followed  their  offspring  into  the 
net  which  I  had  set  for  them.  The  yonng  all  died  in  two 
days,  when  I  restored  the  old  birds  to  liberty." 

"  The  Hooded  Mergansers  which  leave  the  United 
States  take  their  departure  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  believe  that,  probably, 
one-tbird  of  them  tarry  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  on  the 
margins  of  several  of  our  great  lakes.     When  migrating, 
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they  fly  at  a  great  height,  in  small  loose  flocks,  wiUiont  any 
regard  to  order.  Their  notes  consist  of  a  kind  of  loogh 
gmnt,  Tsrionsly  modulated,  bat  by  no  means  musical,  and 
resembling  the  syllables  croo,  croo,  crooh.  The  female 
repeats  it  six  or  seven  times  in  succession,  when  she  sees 
her  young  in  danger.  The  same  noise  is  made  by  the  male, 
either  when  courting  on  the  water,  or  as  he  passes  on  wing 
near  the  hole  where  the  female  is  laying  one  of  her  eggs."* 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  black;  the  irides  bright 
yellow  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  black ;  top  of  the 
head  ornamented  with  a  semi-circular  crest,  the  posterior 
half  of  which  is  white  edged  with  black ;  back  and  wing- 
coverts  black;  primaries,  secondaries,  rump,  and  tail- 
feathers  dark  brown ;  scapulars  and  inner  secondaries 
elongated,  slender,  and  white,  edged  with  black ;  lower  part 
of  neck  in  front  white,  with  the  points  of  two  cresceniic 
bands  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and 
directed  forwards ;  belly,  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
sides  waved  with  yellowish-brown ;  legs  and  feet  dull  red. 
The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  nineteen  inches ;  the  wing, 
from  the  point  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather,  seven 
inches  and  a  half. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  in  size ;  the  head,  neck,  back, 
and  wings  dark  brown  ;  top  of  the  head  reddish-brown,  the 
feathers  elongated ;  chin  white  ;  neck  in  front  pale  brown, 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  lighter  in  colour ;  under  parts 
white ;  bill,  irides,  and  feet,  as  in  the  males.  The  female 
measures  seventeen  inches  and  a  half  in  her  whole  length ; 
the  wing  from  the  point  seven  inches. 

The  young  birds  resemble  the  female  for  the  first  year; 
during  the  second  the  black  and  white  about  the  head 
appears  in  young  males ;  in  the  third  spring  they  are  com- 
plete. 

In  the  downy  nestling,  the  crown  is  buflSsh-brown  ;  upper 
parts  umber-brown  with  a  few  grey  streaks ;  sides  of  neck 

*  As  this  long  extract  was  given  in  former  Editions,  it  is  oontiniied  in  the 
present  one  ;  with  the  exception  of  Audubon's  description  of  the  eggs,  which  b 
obTionsly  erroneous. — [Ed.] 
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bufl';  under  parte  gi'eyisL -white,  with  u  browniali  band 
across  the  cliest ;  upper  mandible  black  with  a  yellowish 
tip  ;   under  mandible  pale  yellow. 

The  final  yignette  represents  an  Englishman  in  Iceland, 
in  the  dress  worn  when  coUecliog  birda,  taken  from  a 
drawing  lent  to  the  Author  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Proctor  of 
Dnrham,  of  whom  it  is  a  fair  likeness. 
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Barrow,  iv.  852 

Common  Sheld-,  iv.  852 

Bider,  iv.  467 

Femginons,  iv.  418 

Grey,  iv.  370 

Harlequin,  iv.  452 

King,  iv.  463 

Long-tailed,  iv.  446 

Pintail,  iv.  380 

Red-crested  Whistling,  iv.  407 

Roddy  Sheld-,  iv.  347 

St.  Cuthbert's,  iv.  468 

Scanp,  iv.  423 

"  Spirit,"  iv.  443 

"  Spoon-bill,"  iv.  375 

Steller's  Western,  iv.  468 

Tufted,  iv.  480 

'*Whew,"iv.  400 

White-eyed,  iv.  418 

White-faced,  iv.  429 

Wild,  iv.  358 

Dryobates  pubfgceMy  ii.  485 

villosuty  ii.  485 

Dan-bird,  iv.  413 
Dunlin,  iii.  377 
DuoDock,  i.  301. 
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Galinole,  Green-backed,  iiL  170 

Martinique,  iii.  170 

01iTaceou8,  iii.  148 

Purple,  iii.  170 

Gannet,  iv.  155 
Gare-fowl,  it.  61 
Gkurden-Warbler,  i.  414 
Ghirganey,  iv.  393 
Garrulut  ffland^rius,  ii.  323 
Gea'nus  viridity  ii.  457 
Glarevla  pratincoJaj  iii.  231 

torquata,  iii.  231 

Glead,  i.  92 
Goatsucker,  ii.  378 
Godwit,  Bar-tailed,  iii.  494 

Black-tailed,  iii.  488 

Golden-eye,  ir.  436 
Goldfinch,  ii.  117 
Gootander,  It.  488 
Goose,  Bar-headed,  iv.  274 

Bean,  iv.  265 

Bemacle,  iv.  280 

Brent,  ir.  290 

Canada,  iv.  295 

Egyptian,  iv.  300 

Gam  bo,  iv.  304 

Grey  Lag,  iv.  253 

Laughing,  iv.  261 

Knk-footed,  iv.  270 

—  Red -breasted,  iv.  281 

Ruddy,  iv.  348 
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Snow,  iv.  275 

Solan,  iv.  155 

Spar-winged,  iv.  304 

White-fronted,  iv.  261 

Gos-Hawk,  i.  83 
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Grasshopper- Warbler,  i.  384 
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Pied-bille'l,  iv.  142 

Red-necked,  iv.  124 

Sclavonian,  iv.  12S 
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Grcenshank,  iii.  483 
(Jriffon  Vulture,  i.  1 
Grosbeak,  Green,  it  105 
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Scarlet,  ii.  172 
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Red,  iii.  73 

Sand,  iii.  31 

Wood,  iii.  45 

Gruicinerea,  iii.  178 

communis^  iii.  178 

riiyo,  iii.  192 

Gull,  Bonapartian,  iii.  584 

Black-headed,  iii.  594 

Common,  iii.  613 

Cuneate-tailed,  iii.  579 

Glaucous,  iii.  636 
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— '  Ivory,  iii.  656 
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Masked,  iii.  604 
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Ross's,  iii.  580 

Sabine*8,  iii.  573 
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Briinnich's,  iv.  70 
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Marsh,  i.  127 

Montagu's,  i.  138 

Havfinch,  ii.  98 
Hawk,  Blue,  i.  132 

Dove,  i.  132 

Fishing,  i.  30 

Goose-,  i.  83 
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Hawk,  G08-,  i.  83 

Sparrow,  i.  88 

Hawk-Owl,  i.  183 
Hedge-Sparrow,  i  801 
Hemipode,  Andalasian,  iii.  131 
Hemipodiua  tachydromitif  iii.  131 
Hen-Harrier,  i.  132 
Heron,  Buff-backed,  iv.  187 
— ^  Common,  iv.  162 

Great  White,  iv.  177 

Night,  iv.  105 

Porple,  iv.  172 

Squacco,  iv.  191 

HeronrieB,  Catalogue  of,  iv.  164 
llimantopns  candidns,  iii.  305 

milanopUrut,  iii.  305 

Hirundo  alpina^  ii.  372 

apvSj  ii.  364 

melhn,  ii.  372 

2*rcUincolaj  iii.  231 

purpurtUf  ii.  861 

riparia,  ii.  355 

ruiticut  ii.  340 
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Honey-Buzzard,  i.  121 
Hoopoe,  ii.  419 
Houae-Sparrow,  ii.  89 
Nydrvchelidon  hybrida^  iii.  527 

leucopUra^  iii.  522 

nigray  iii.  516 
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JbinfahineJlus,  iv.  231 

Olowy,  iv.  231 

Iiiimer,  iv.  97 

lynx  torquiila,  ii.  4.*<7 

Jackdaw,  ii.  305 
"Jack-saw,"  iv.  4^9 
Jay,  ii.  323 

Keatrel,  i.  78 
King  Duck,  iv.  403 
Kingfisher,  ii.  443 

Belte<l,  ii.  452 

King  Eider,  iv.  403 
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Black,  i.  97 
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rutiluSy  i.  215 

Lapwing,  iii.  283 
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Grasshopper,  i.  385 

Sea,  i.  586 
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Lanu  argrntatuMf  iii.  618 
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tburncuiy  iii.  656 
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pttrnnUict'iSf  iii.  680 
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ridihHiidtt*y  iii.  594 

roMti,  111.  .'i/9 

sabini,  iii.  573 

tridartylut,  iii.  650 

Lettri*  bvffimiiy  iii.  080 
— ^  calaractes,  iii.  002 
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LimicAfi  pUUyrhyneha,  Hi.  3<S2 
Limoaa  f^ffrctphala,  iii.  4S6 

lapfsonUay  iii.  41»4 

— ^  wutanura,  iii.  488 
^—  w/«,  iiL  494 
Linaria  cuMMCtM,  ii.  133 

rufetrena^  ii.  146 

LiDoet,  ii.  153 
Brown,  ii.  153 

—  Qreen,  ii.  105 

—  flrej,  ii  153 

—  MoonUin,  ii.  161 

Kcd.  ii.  153 

JAnota  canescenSj  ii.  133 
— ^— caiinaWna,  ii.  153 

farir(fttris,  ii.  160 

linaryj,  ii.  133 

—  montium,  ii.  ICO 

mftiCf.M,  ii.  146 
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cwrviroitra,  ii.  187 

ehlorUy  ii.  105 

enudeatcr,  ii.  177 

eryUtrina,  ii.  172 

^— fidcirottra,  ii.  218 

UucopUrUy  ii.  21 8 

pitt/opiiitacuiff  ii.  207 
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MacrcQBc,  iv.  473 

Macrorfiatnphiin  ffrifctu,  iii.  3r>7 
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Mallard,  iv.  358 
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Martin,  ii.  349 
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Ssin<l,  ii.  355 
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midntuK.  i.  3'.»S 

Mcrgiiii.ser,  Iloodeil.  iv.  500 


Merganaer,  Hed-bicautcd,  ir.  4»4 
lieryidut  alU,  ir.  85 

wulawolemetm,  ir.  85 

MerguM  oMlms,  ir.  499 

cmcuUatms,  ir.  509 

wurgamser,  ir.  4S8 

Merraiotf  ir,  494 

Merlin,  i.  74 

Meropt  apiatierj  ii.  435 

philippentiMt  iL  443 

"Miller,*' i.  132 
MUeui  ictinuty  i.  92 

migrans,  i.  97 

rtffalU,  L  93 

vulgaris,  i.  92 

Mistletoe-Tbnisb,  i.  258 
MoorBiuiard,  i.  128 
Moor-Hen,  iii.  164 
MUacUla  alba,  i.  548 

alpina,  L  296 

aquatica,  L  380 

arundinaeta,  i.  369 

atricapilla,  L  418 

boantla,  i.  552 

calendula,  i.  455 

cinereicapUla,  i.  560 

currtLca,  i  410 

cyanus,  i.  295 

fiava,  \,  558 

—  hippolais,  i.  360 

horitnsis,  i.  414 

^^—  luguhris,  i.  538 

luicinia,  i.  812 

modularis,  i.  301 

navia,  i.  384 

ncghcta,  i.  538 

cenanthe,  i.  347 

phanicurus,  i.  329 

rail,  i.  564 

ruJbecvUt,  L  305 

ruhttra,  i.  344 

rubicofa,  i.  339 

rM/«,  i.  406,  437 

saiirarla^  i.   114 

saxatili.t,  i.  2i»2 

schamjhanun,  i.  376 

sibilatrix,  i.  427 

siitcica,  i.  321 

sulj'hurett,  i.  552 
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Afotacilla  tupercilioia,  i.  443 

troihiluSf  i.  432 

—^  undata,  i.  398 

yarrelln^  i.  638 

Mountain -Finch,  ii.  75 
MoQDtain-Linnct,  ii.  161 
Jiuseicapa  atricapiUa,  i.  229 

collarii,  i.  232 

— ^  fftisolaj  i.  220 
paita,  i.  224 

*'Nanpie,"ii.  313 
Naucierus  furcatiut,  i.  103 
Neophron  pcrcnopUrus^  i.  6 
Night- Heron,  iv.  195 
Nightingale,  i.  312 

Thrash,  i.  320 

Nightjar,  ii.  377 

Isabelline,  iii.  pref.  ix. 

Red-necked,  ii.  386 

Ifoctua  aradira,  i.  157 

pa$serina,  i.  178 

tenffmalmi,  i.  154 

Nucifrofja  caryocata^tes,  ii.  330 
Numeniut  arquata,  iii.  499 

horealitf  iii.  512 

pJiceopiM,  iii.  507 

*'Nun,"iT.  499 
Nutcracker,  ii.  330 
Nuthatch,  i.  473 
Nyctala  Ungmalmif  i.  154 
Nyctea  scandiaca,  i.  187 
Nycticftrax  tjardeni^  iv.  195 
gritctUy  iv.  195 

Ocean ites  oceanica,  \v.  48 
(Edemia  fatca^  iv.  476 

nijrn^  iv.  472 

pei'spicillata,  iv.  481 

Gjdicnemut  crrpitanSy  iii.  225 

scolopaXf  iii.  225 

(KKlrdata  htrxitatn,  iv.  8 
Oidt-miti  fnxca,  iv.   I7«> 

per  spin  (lata  ^  iv.   |S1 

"Old  Squaw,"  iv.  4i9 
Oriole,  (iolden.  i.  'l'V.\ 
Oriolvn  yalhuUi,  i.  2:J3 


Oriolui  phomiccus,  ii.  223 

Ortolan,  ii.  57 

Ortygometra  marueUa^  iii.  143 

Oriyx  virginianutf  iii.  122 

Osprey,  i.  30 

OtU  macqueenij  iii.  221 

tarda,  iii.  193 

Utrax,  iii.  216 

Otocorys  afpeitrit,  i.  604 
Otus  hrochyotos,  i.  163 

vulgaris^  i.  158 

Ouzel,  i.  280 

Ring,  i.  287 

Water,  i.  241 

Owl,  Barn,  i.  194 

Brown,  i.  150 

Eagle,  i.  168 

Hawk,  i.  183 

Little,  i.  178 

Long-eared,  i.  158 

Scops,  i.  173 

Short-eared,  i.  163 

Snowy,  L  187 

Tawny,  i.  146 

Tengioalm's,  i.  154 

Woodcock,  i.  163 

*' Ox-Bird, "iii.  377 
"Oxeye."i.  480 
Oyster-Catcher,  iii.  294 

Pagophila  ebumeUf  iii.  656 
Pandion  haliceetus,  i.  30 
Panurut  biannieui,  i.  511 
Parrot-Crossbill,  ii.  207 
Parrot,  Sea,  iv.  90 
Parua  atcr,  i.  489 

hiarmicu*,  i.  511 

arruliuSj  i.  483 

caudftttis,  i.  504 

cnAtatus,  i.  499 

major,  i.  479 

pal Mt n't,  i.  405 

Partridge,  liarbary,  iii.  I2l 

(/oniiiion.  iii.  Iu5 

Rcd-lcggcd,  iii.  115 

Patser  domett icuH,  ii.  >^0 

montanutf  ii.  82 

Patttn-  rottHt,  ii.  243 
Peewit,  iii.  2>:< 
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PeleeanuM  batianui.  It.  155 
—  carbo,  W.  143 

grwculus,  ir.  151 

onocrotaltu,  ir.  161 

Pelican,  White,  ir.  161 
Perdix  cinerea,  iii.  105 

rv/iif  iii.  115 

Pemii  a/nvoTMf  i.  121 
Petrel,  Balwer^f,  ir.  34 

Capped,  ir.  8 

Forked-tailed,  ir.  37 

Fulmar,  ir.  1 

Storm,  ir,  42 

Wilson's,  ir.  48 

Pttrocincla  saMitilit,  i.  2J»2 
Phalacrocorax  cuHm),  ir.  143 

f/raculu8,  iv.  l.'il 

Phalarope,  Orcy,  iii.  310 

Rcd-ncckcd,  iii.  815 

Phalaroput  fulicariiUt  iii.  310 

•  hyperboreus,  iii.  315 

Jobalm,  iii.  310 

PhaiianHS  eolchieus,  iii.  93 
Pheaiant,  iii.  93 
Philomela  UiKxnia^  i.  312 
Pktenicoptemi  nneu$,  ir.  244 
Photnieura  rutieilla,  i.  829 

HUfcica,  i.  321 

tithyf,  i.  333 

Phiflltucopus  coUybita,  i.  437 

tibifatrix,  i.  427 

^—  BuperriliasuSy  i.  443 
— —  in>rhiluM,  i.  432 
•*Piannet."ii.  313 
Pica  caudatay  ii.  312 

rutticot  ii.  312 

PicN4i  major^  ii.  470 
-  -  martitutt  ii.  182 

minor,  ii.  477 

viridity  ii.  4r>7 

Picoidea  tridactyluSy  ii.  486 

Pie,  ii.  312 

PigeoD,  American  Pnitscnger,  iii.  26 

Capo,  iv.  1 1 

Wood,  iii.  1 

Pine- Grosbeak,  ii.  177 
Pipit,  Meadow,  i.  575 

Richarrs,  i.  598 

Rock,  i.  586 


Pipit,  T^wny,  i.  592 

Tree,  i.  569 

Water,  L  581 

Platalea  leueorodia,  ir.  237 
Pleetrophanf  lapponicuM,  ii.  1 

nitcUiSf  ii.  15 

Pleetropterui  ffambentis,  ir.  804 
PleffodU  falcinelluiy  ir.  231 
Plofer,  Golden,  iii.  271 

Green,  iii.  271 

Grey,  iii.  278 

Kentish,  iii.  267 

Killdeer,  iii.  266,  pref.  ix. 

Little  Ringed,  iii.  262 

Norfolk,  iii.  225 

—^Ringed,  iii.  257 

Yellow,  iii.  271 

Pochard,  ir.  413 

Red-crested,  ir.  407 

Podieept  auriiuSy  ir.  128,  183 

eornutitty  ir.  12 

crittaiMy  ir.  117 

fiwiataUy  ir.  137 

grittigenay  ir.  124 

minor^  ir,  187 

niffrieoUiSy  ir,  138 

rubricollisy  ir.  124 


Podilymbut  pcdicep$y  ir.  142 
Poker,  Red-eyed,  ir.  413 

Red-heade<l,  ir.  413 

Porphyno  coFrtdeuSy  iii.  170 

mariinicHfy  iii.  170 

tmarat/donotus,  iii.  170 

Porzana  bailloni,  iii.  154 

earolinay  iii.  147 

maru€tiay  iii.  1 43 

partUy  iii.  148 

Pratincole,  Collared,  iii.  231 
Proceliaria  ani/lorumy  ir.  21 

ifiacitdisy  ir.  1 

griseay  ir.  17 

hfrgitata,  ir.  8 

Uucitrhoay  ir.  37 

tihtcuray  ir.  27 

octanicay  ir.  48 

pelafficOy  ir.  42 

Progne  purpurea,  ii .  861 
Ptarmigan,  iii.  83 
Puffin,  ir.  90 
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Ftiffinui  angloi^um^  iv.  21 

eolumbinus,  iv.  34 

ffritnUf  It.  17 

major f  vr.  12 

6bKuru9,  iv.  27 

Purre,  iii.  377 
Pycnonotus  capentU^  i.  247 
Pyrrhoewiue  graculuSf  ii.  252 
Pj/rrkula  enudeaioTy  ii.  177 

erythrinOf  ii.  172 

europaa,  ii.  166 

roiea^  ii.  172 

vulf/arUj  ii.  166 

Quail,  Common,  iii.  123 
Quecst,  iii.  2 

Querquedufa  circ'm^  iv.  393 
creccaf  iv.  387 

Rail,  Land,  iii.  137 

Water,  iii.  159 

RaUu$  aquatinuf,  iii.  1 59 

bailloni,  iii.  1 64 

parvuSf  iii.  148 

"Rattle-wing,"  iv.  439 
Raven,  ii.  259 
Razor-bill,  iv.  55 
Hecnrvirottra  aroccUay  iii.  299 
Re  J  breast,  i.  305 
Redpoll,  Lesser,  ii.  146 

Mealy,  ii.  133 

Redshank,  Common,  iii.  4G9 

Spotted,  iii.  474 

RedsiaH,  i.  329 

Black,  i.  333 

Redwing,  i.  268 
Reed-bird,  i.  370 
Reed-Banting,  ii.  23 
Reedling,  i.  522 
**  Reed- Pheasant,  "i.  622 
Reed -Sparrow,  ii.  23 
Rccd-Warbler,  i.  369 

Great,  i.  364 

Reed-Wren.  i.  370 
**  Reel-bird,"  i.  390 
Regulut  cristatuSf  i.  449 

Dalmatian,  i.  443 

iynicapi/lut,  I.  456 

modeituSf  i.  443 


Rhodottdhia  rotea,  iii.  579 

Ring-Ouzel,  i.  287 

Ringtail,  i.  132,  137 

Ritsa  tridactyla,  iii.  G50 

Rock -Pipit,  i.  586 

Rock-Thrush,  i.  292 

Roller,  ii.  428 

Rook,  ii.  289 

Rotche,  Common,  iv.  85 

Ruff,  iii.  426 

RuticUla  phanicurmty  i.  329 

guecica^  i.  321 

titys,  i.  333 


<( 


Rypeorre,"  iii.  68 


Salicaria  arundinacea,  i.  369 

f/alactot€Sf  i.  355 

' loaisUlia,  i.  384 

luscinoldeSf  i.  389 

phragmitity  i.  376 

turdoldeSf  i.  364 

Sanderling,  iii.  420 
Sand-Grouse,  iii.  31 
Sand*Martin,  ii.  355 
Sandpiper,  Bartram's,  iii.  440 

Bonaparte  8,  iii.  373 

Broad -billed,  iii.  362 

Buff-breasted,  iii.  435 

Common,  iii.  446 

Curlew,  iii.  403 

Green,  iii.  457 

Pectoral,  iii.  368 

Purple,  iii.  408 

Solitary,  iii.  468,  pref.  x. 

Spotted,  iii.  452 

Wood,  iii.  463 

Yellow-shanked,  iii.  480 

*•  Saw-bill,"  iv.  489 
Saxicola  dfterti,  iii.  pref.  viii. 

cmanthe,  i.  347 

rubetra,  i.  344 

rubicolay  i.  339 

UapazinQy  iii.  pref.  viii. 

Scarf,  iv.  151 

Scaup,  American,  iv.  427 

Scolopax  (wgocfphala^  iii.  488 

argica/a,  iii.  499 

— ^  borraliSf  iii.  512 
— ^  ealidrUf  iii.  469 
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Seolopax  canuetni,  iii.  483 

ccdettii,  iii.  342 

Jlavipeij  iiL  480 

futca,  iiL  474 

gallinago^  iii.  342 

'•'■^' gallinuln,  iii.  851 
griaea^  iii. -357 

lapponlai,  iii.  494 

majoTj  iii.  836 

pk(eopu»j  iii.  507 

.— r—  rvsticulaj  iii.  320 

m6<ir7t(a/a,  iii.  403 

8cop$  aldrtfvaudij  L  173 

giu,  i.  173 

8cop8-0wl,  i.  173 
Scoter,  Common,  iv.  472 

Surf,  iv.  481 

Velvet,  iv.  4 70 

"8ea-Urk,"i.  586 
"Sea  Parrot,"  iv.  90 
"  Sea-Pie,"  iii.  294 
Sedge-bird,  i.  376 
Sedge. Warbler,  i.  376 
Serin,  ii.  Ill 

Serinus  kortidanut,  ii.  Ill 
Shag,  iv.  151 
Shearwater,  Dusky,  iv.  27 

Great,  iv.  12 

Manx,  iv.  21 

Sooty,  iv.  17 

Sheld-Duck,  Common,  iv.  352 
Sheld-duck,  iv.  495 

Ruddy,  iv.  347 

Shore-Lark,  i.  604 
Shoveller,  iv.  375 
Shrike,  Great  Grey,  i.  199 

Lesser  Grey,  i.  205 

PaIIas*8  Grey  Shrike,  iii.  pref.  viii. 

Red-backed,  i.  209 

Siskin,  ii.  127 
Sitta  ccBMy  i.  473 

europaoj  i.  473 

Skua,  Arctic,  iii.  674 

IJulTon's,  iii.  080 

Gre:it,  iii.  662 

Long-tailed,  iii.  680 

Pomatorhine,  iii.  068 

Richardson's,  iii.  674 

Skylark,  i.  614  * 


'•Smee,'iv.  499 
Smew,  iv.  499 
Snipe,  Brown,  iii.  357 

Common,  iii.  342 

Great,  iii.  336 

Jack,  iii.  351 

Bed-breastcil,  iii.  357 

Sea,  iiL  377 

Sommer,  iiL  446 

Snow-Bunting,  ii.  1 

Somatfria  dUpar,  iv.  468 

moiliuima,  iv.  457 

speetaliiis,  iv.  463 

stelleri,  iv.  468 

Song-Thrush,  i.  264 
**South.8outherly,"iv.  449 
Sparrow-Hawk,  i.  88 
Sparrow,  Hedge,  i.  301 

Honae,  iL  89 

Reed,  ii.  23 

Tree,  ii.  82 

Spatula  elypeata,  iv.  375 
"  Spear  Wigcon,"iv.  495 
Spoonbill,  White,  iv.  237 
SqueUarola  cinerea,  iiL  278 

heiretiea,  iii.  278 

Starling,  ii.  228 

Red-winged,  ii.  223 

Rose-coloured,  ii.  243 

Stercorariut  catarrhactrtf  iiL  662 

erepidatiUj  iiL  674 

paratitieuSf  iii.  680 

pomatorhinus^  iii.  66S 

Sterna  anastheta,  iii.  565 

anglica,  iii.  531 

arcticGj  iii.  553 

bergiij  iiL  539 

boi/sh\  iii.  640 

cantiaea,  iii.  540 

caspiOf  iii.  536 

dmigaUif  iii.  544 

JisBipeSy  iii.  516 

Jiitriatilisy  iii.  549 

fuViginoBa^  iii.  562 

hirundo,  iii.  649 

hijbrida,  iii.  527 

hucopareia,  iii.  527 

leucopteraf  iii.  622 

wiacrurrt,  iii.  553 


Slei-na  inlaula,  iii.  BS'i 

Sglvia  eollnbita.  i.  437 

niyo,  iii.  61(j 

mrraca,  L  410 

pana!,,«,iA,  iii.  565 

dartfor,lica$ii,  i.  SS8 

pkUadci,AI..,  iii.  m 

galactoi,,,  i.  355 

>au(/ri'«nin'i,  iii.  ill} 

■ Udida,  iii.  5U7 

icleriaa,  i.  3G0 

nfojr,  iii.  539 

iS,,ic«pil!<,,i,i56 

Btai,  Black-winged,  iii.  aof. 

iociuldla,  i.  384 

Stint,  iii.  377 

luK-lifioiJei,  I  38B 

Aintrican,  iii.  ;J9(i 

«,«.r.a,  iii.  pref.  i.. 

Little,  iii.  3S8 

orfita.i.  423 

T«..™iiielt-B.  iii.  398 

plragmltli,  i.  576 

Stoae-Cuclev,  iii.  22S 

rM/,.,  i,  406,  437 

8toii«.Pali!un,  i.  74 

M/imn'o,  i.  414 

81i>rk,  Bliu.'k,  iv.  215 

»(r.ptm,  L38D 

Wliite,  iT.  213 

.^rifo/..,  i.  427 

Slonccbat,  i.  33U 

iglvidhi.  i.  410 

Strit  acdjAlrina,  i.  li>:( 

tMi/i.  i.  333 

alum,  i.  lis 

(rw*(/u,  i.  432 

a,io,  i.  177 

turdoiil,,.  i.  3fl4 

(irfichi/olM,  i.  163 

SumiHm  tridula.  i.  148 

jJaWHKO,  i.  lai 

Sgrrkaplet  paradoxui,  iii.  -ll 

/«B(r™,  i.  183 

„;».  i.  173 

Tadoma  eaiarea,  iv.  347 

jujriun,  i.  178 

cor«i«-i,  iv.  352 

njrfen,  i.  187 

r,,l!la.  iv.  347 

olui,  i.  158 

—~  ratpanifr,  iv.  353 

paiicriHii,  i.  178 

»M.idiVu,  i.  187 

Tciii,  iv.  387 

ttmjm'dni,  i.  151 

Summer,  iv.  303 

StTiptila,  inltrpra.  iii.  287 

Torn,  Arclic,  iii.  553 

SUrnrUa  Iml',vUia.,a,  ».  227 

iilflck,  iii.  51S 

5liiri.M<o/(..r.-.,  i.  iHC 

Cupiu),  iii.  53(1 

v«?jwi-M,  ii.  2-28 

Common,  iii.  549 

5i.&.«/io,iv.  1.-.5 

Unil-billed,  iii.  531 

£««««,  iv.  1.^,5 

Ltsser,  iii.  558 

8uTf  Stutcr,  IT.  4M 

KMj,  iii.  6ti7 

fiiUTM'a/BJtfrai,  i.  1S3 

Ko.«te,  iii.  641 

-    njrdM,  1.  .87 

SanUwich.  iii.  540 

So'iltow,  ii.  :H0 

Smaller  Sooty,  iii.  5fl5 

8«U).  I(c«ick"B,  iv.  S15 

Soolj,  iii.  5ii2 

Mum,  iv.  321 

PKi£t.  iii.  531* 

I'oliyli,  i».  310 

WliiikereJ,  iii.  527 

WhiiJliBB,  iv.  3IW 

W],il«--ii.ge.I  KtMk.  iii 

Rairt,  ii.  364 

Trtivo  inUrmi'diiix,  iii.  .'i7 

AitiTW.  ii.  372 

medi«t,  iii.  67 

Ki'cllc-taili.-*!,  ii.  384 

mutHt,  iii.  fi3 

Sgleia  alrioi^ill'u  i.  41t 

imendiuM,  iii.  31 

cintria,  i.  100 

_^r«/a,  Ui.115 
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Tetrcu)  teoticut,  Hi.  78 

ttflvaticuB,  iii.  181 

tetriXf  iii.  60 

—  urogcUloidcs,  iii.  57 

urogalltu,  iii.  45 

-^—  wvgallo'teti'ixj  iiu  57 
Thalauidroma  bulweriif  \y,  84 
leach  iif  iv.  87 

■        pelagica^  iv.  42 

vihonij  iv.  48 

Thicknee,  iii.  225 

Throstle,  L  264 

Thrash,  Biack-throated,  i.  276 

Blue,  i.  295 

Mistletoe,  i.  258 

Rock,  i.  292 

Song,  i.  264 

White's,  i.  251 

Thrash-NightiDgale,  i.  820 
Tichodroma  muraria,  iii.  prof.  ix. 
"Tinker8here,"iv.  69 
Titlark,  i.  575 
Titmonse,  I^arded,  i.  511 

Blae,  i.  488 

Coal,  i.  489 

Crested,  i.  499 

Great,  i.  479 

Long-tailed,  i.  504 

Marsh,  i.  495 

Totanus  bartramii^  iii.  440 
calidris,  iii.  469 

—  caucscens,  iii.  483 

flavipeSj  iii.  480 

f uncus,  iii.  474 

ylarevhiy  iii.  468 

glottin,  iii.  483 

kypoleucutf  iii.  446 

maculurivfy  iii.  452 

ochropufy  iii.  457 

solUariiiSf  iii.  468  ;  pref.  x. 

Treecrceper,  i.  468 
Tree-Pipit,  i.  569 
Tree -Sparrow,  ii.  82 
TriiKja  alpina,  iii.  377 

armaria,  iii.  420 

cnnittiify  iii.  413 

fnlicarin,  iii.  310 

fnsriroliix,  iii.  373 

-  fjlareola,  iii.  -I»i3 


Tringa  helretiea,  iii.  278 

kyperbarea,  iii.  815 

hypoleucoSy  iii.  446 

interpreSf  iii.  289 

longicauda,  iii.  440 

macularia,  iii.  452 

maeulatay  iii.  868 

maritimaj  iii.  408 

minutaf  iii.  386 

minutilla,  iii.  396 

ochropufj  iii.  457 

pccUfralis,  iii.  368 

platyrhynchaj  iii.  862 

pngnaXj  iii.  426 

rufetc€n»y  iii.  435 

—-^schinziiy  iii.  378 

tiriata,  iii.  408 

subarquata,  iii.  403 

temminck'i,  iii.  398 

variabiliSj  iii.  377 

Troglodi/Us  parvuluSf  i.  460 

vulgarii,  i.  460 

Tryngite$  rufetceM,  iii.  435 
Turdut  arundinaccutf  i.  364 

—  atrigulariSf  i.  276 

aurigastery  i.  247 

caperuuiy  i.  247 

iliacu^y  i.  268 

mci'ula,  i.  280 

musicus,  i.  264 

pilaris,  i.  272 

roscuSj  ii.  243 

saxafilis,  i.  292 

sibiricuf,  i.  279 

torquatuSy  i.  287 

rarius,  i.  251 

viscivoruHy  i.  258 

vshiUiy  i.  251 

Tarnix  sylvatica^  iii.  131 
Turnstone,  iii.  289 
Turtur  communis^  iii.  21 
Twite,  ii.  160 

rpxipa  I'popSy  W.  411* 
Vria  bninunvJiij  iv.  ?() 
<7rv//<',  iv.  81 

—  troilcy  iv.  69 

Vtinrllus  eri^ftatusy  iii.  283 
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Vanellus  wfgaris,  iii.  283 
Vireotylvia  olivacta^  i.  232 
Vultur  alhicUla,  i.  25 

fulvuSy  i.  1 

percnoptertut,  i.  6 

Vulture,  Egyptian,  i.  6 

GiiffoD,  i.  1 

Wagtail,  Blue-headed,  i.  558 

^rey,  i.  552 

Grey-capped,  i,  560 

Pied,  i.  538 

White,  i.  548 

Yelloir,  i.  5f34 

Warbler,  Aquatic,  i.  380 

Raired,  iii.  pref.  ix. 

Dartford,  i.  398 

Garden,  i.  414 

Grasshopper,  i.  384 

Great  Reed,  i.  364 

Icterine,  i.  360 

Marsh,  i.  373  ;  iii.  pref.  "viiL 

Orphean,  i.  423 

Reed,  i.  361) 

Rufous,  i.  355 

Sari's,  i.  389 

Petlge,  i.  376 

—  Yellow-browed,  i.  443 
Water- ben,  iii.  164 
Water-Ouzel,  i.  241 
Water.  Pipit,  i.  581 
Waxwing,  i.  523 
Wheatcar,  i.  347 

Black-throated,  iii.  pref.  viii. 

Desert,  iii.  pref.  viii, 

Whimbrel,  iii.  507 
WhiDchat,  i.  344 
**Whi»tIer,"iv.  439 
Whitcthroat,  Greater,  i.  406 
Leaser,  i.  410 


Whooper,  it.  308 
Wigeon,  ir.  397 

American,  ir.  403 

'*  Spear,"  iv.  495 

Willock,  iy.  69 
Willow- Wren,  i.  432 
Windhover,  i.  78 
Woodcock,  iii.  320 
Woodcock  Owl,  i.  163 
Woodchat,  i.  215 
WoodUrk,  i.  625 
Woodpecker,  Black,  ii.  482 

Downy,  ii.  485 

Flicker  or  Golden-winged,  ii.  486 

Greater  Spotted,  ii.  470 

Green,  ii.  457 

Hairy,  ii.  485 

Lesser  Spotted,  ii.  477 

Middle  Spotted,  ii.  483 

Northern  Tliree-toed,  ii.  485 

Pied,  ii.  471 

White-backed,  ii.  484 

Wood-Wren,  L  427 
Wren,  i.  460 

Fire-crested,  i.  456 

Golden-created,  i.  449 

Reed,  L  370 

Ruby-crowned,  i.  455 

Willow,  i.  432 

Wood,  i.  427 

Wryneck,  ii.  487 

Yellow-Hammer,  ii.  43 
Yunx  torquUla,  ii.  487 

Xcma  sabimiy  iii.  573 

Zonotriihia  albicoUii^  ii.  67 
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PROFESSOR    BELL'S 
'WHITE'S    SELBORNE." 

The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne, 

IN    THE    COUNTY    OF    SOUTHAMPTON. 


Wited   by  THOMAS   BELL,  F.R  S,.  F.L.S,,  F.G.S..  Ac,    Profe»wr  of 
ZcHjIoj^f  ill  King's  Cullffji!,  Lutiilou. 

WITH   STEEL  PLATE  &  OTHER   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

■0  been  prinlpil  vil  Liigc  Puftr. 


■■  Thty  cannot  fttil  to  Ute  their  pUto  us  tlia  unly  wmtiWf  edUiou  of 
Gilbert  White's  writings.     Their  cnftiptlnl ion  ban  Iweii  --vidcDtly  a  labour  of 

o  Professor  llell,  nut]  liin  work  will  bp  ajiprecim-J  by  all  ndmirers  oflh? 
nBtnraliat  as  a.  laboar  o(  love  otiglit  to  be." — 'tin'  Oiuitdw,. 

nriugh  bus  been  snid  to  show  the  general  «xceUence  of  the  entire  work, 

!veii  thnM  who  are  alreuJy  fumilinr  vriib  the  liral  |>ortiun  w{ll,  we  ure 
inre,  enjoy  its  re])emNil.  if  only  for  the  «ake  of  th«  notee,  whilst  the  leconJ 

le  is  ooniponod.  b>  we  htivu  Mii),  tit'  matter  ulniofit  entirely   new." — 

"  ProfeRHor  Bell,  the  venerable bintoriun  of  Uritish  qnnilriipednnnd  reptiles, 

ban  undetUken  n  eonKonial  t^k,  an  well  as  otie  for  which  he  was  admirably 

fitted,  in  prodociiiff  thia  H^lendid  edition  of  the  writingn  of  Gilbert   White, 

The  lalmur  niu>t  huvs  been  inimeDno,  for  no  ntnnu  ban  lieer.  lelt  iintnrned  in 

I   tbo  finiiety  of  the  editor  to  trnto  every  colluteral  intenwt  bearing   ujiou  the 

I  autbor  or  his  theme.     For  tbe  first  lime  we  posseM  un  edition  of  the  'Hel- 

>   Iforne'  adeqonte  to  it»  immense  reputation."— fij^umi'iifr. 

7e  can   Imrdly  ima^ino  a  more  pleaiiant  eonipanion  for  the  iimn  food  of 
I  rami  life  than  Mr.  Bell.  hi»tory,"-P,v„--.'-»  ^f,^.J■,:ivr. 

"  The  care  that  hai<  1<een  taken  Ui  Hupplemenl,  where  uece«*ary.  the  work 
f  of  Qilliert  Whi'e,  to  eolleiit  from  all  Hide«  infonnalion  to  wbii^  While  bim* 
L  «elf  cnnid  not  have  acMas,  render  this  by  far  tbe  best  local  nntuml  history 
I  la  existeoee.  Selborne  aa  well  u  Gilbert  While  may  well  lie  called  hat>p7 
kin  their  hiBtorian."—.lf-('iwI  Thart. 
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Hatural  Bistort  of  the  British  Islands. 
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Qusdrupeds.  By  Pn:»fessor  Bkli..  Second  Kdition.  ix'visctl  hv 
tLe  Author,  K.  F.  T"»mf:9,  jtJi«I  K.  R  Al>T"5.     il  d*«. 

Birds.  By  ^Ir.  YAF:i:Ki.r..  Fonrth  Kditinii.  Revised  to  rbe  end  of 
:he  Secoiul  Volume  ••»■  Proie«t'Or  Xkwtojj,  F.R.S.,  e<:»nlinut?d  by  How\i'.i»  Saini.f.R'*, 
F.L.S.,  *?.     4  Vols.,  14. 


Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Eggs  of  Birds.    By  Mr. 

Hewit-.'N.     Thinl  K.?iiion.     -J  \'o\s.,  1*4  U*.  •5i/. 
Reptiles.      Bv  I*i»»fessnr  I-Jhr.L.     Second  Kdiiicn.     \'2<. 
Fishes.     By  Mr.  Yakukij..     Third  Kditirm.     Kdiunl    br   .Sir  .7..u\ 

Molluscous  Animals  and   their   Shells.    By  Pnitessor 

KiWAKi.  F'-RKK-*  j.n«l  Mr.  Ha:(ij.y.     4  VoK,  Svo.,  i'»>  10*.     Ruval  Svo,  Cloure-l, 
t'r3. 

Stalk-Eyed  Crustacea.    By  Professor  Bfll.    Svo,  £i  "»-. 
Sessile-Eyed  Crustacea.    By  Mr.  Si-knce  Batf  and  Profe^sf>r 

\Vl>TWn.  I..        Li  V'.U.,    to. 
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